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The Wildest Swan 

' Madame Chirng Kai-shek: 
perfect , exotic, powerful 
feisty, haughty, gentle , 

- and nearly 100’ 

— “ Page! 
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Sheer dressing 

' Since Eve, playing hide 
and seek with the 
erogenous zones has 
been a tricky business’ 
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Tony Jackson 

' Unfunded pensions are 
a chain letter - those in 
work when the system 
stops have to pay ' 
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Brussels condemns members for failing to control infected beef 

EU attacked over BSE 


By Carotin# Southey in Brumtn 

evidence that many EU countries 
have felled to detect the full scale 
of mod cow disease or protect 
consumers from infected beef is 
revealed In a damning European 
Commission report. 

The document reveals an 
alarming picture of poor controls 
and a lack of trained scientists 
which is preventlng.the detection 
of bovine spongiform encephalo- 
pathy (BSE) in some European 
Union countries. It also says 
BSE-infected offal may still be 
entering the food chain. 

The findings of the report - by 
the Commission’s agriculture 
directorate and based on inspec- 
tions in la EU countries - have 
caused consternation In same, 
notably Germany, Where officials 
ore described as "apoplectic" at 
the criticisms. 

The UK apd Portugal were not 
Included as they have already 


had numerous Commission 
inspections. The EU imposed a 
world-wide ban on British beef a 
year ago after the UK govern- 
ment triggered a crisis In the beef 
market by admitting a possible 
link between BSE and the total 
Crentzfeld-Jakob human brain 
disease. 

The report lends strength to 
British government Claims that 
BSE is not Confined to the UK 
and that its EU partners have 
neglected to take action. 

Dutch scientists have calcu- 
lated that at least 1,886 cases at 
BSE should have occurred in the 
E(J, but only 291 cases, excluding 
the UK, have been reported to 
the Commission. These occurred 
mainly in Ireland (204), Portugal 
(54) and- France (26). The UK fig- 
ure stands at 172,786. 

The report's findings reveal a 
catalogue of errors in the way 
individual countries have tackled 
the throat of mad cow disease. 


• There are no uniform rules for 
detecting BSE. Local authorities 
are issuing different regulations 
on how to Identify and treat a 
suspect case clinically and dis- 
pose of carcasses. 

• Cattle with central nervous 
symptoms like rabies, but which 
have not been declared BSE-free, 
may have entered the food chain. 

• There Is poor diagnosis of BSE 
and a lotik of trained laboratory 
staff. A "high number of sam- 
ples" arrive at laboratories in 
unsuitable condition for testing. 

• Early detection is not taking 
place because official veterinari- 
ans are not always familiar with 
the early clinical signs of BSE. 

The report was originally com- 
missioned in order to strengthen 
the hand of Mr Frans Fischler, 
EU agriculture commissioner, 
who has fought in vain to per- 
suade farm ministers to ban 
material such as brains and spi- 
nal cords from the human and 


animal flood chain. Ten countries 
voted against Mr Fischler’s pro- 
posals which included banning 
the high-risk material from goats, 
sheep and cattle. Only France. 
Germany, Ireland, Portugal and 
the UK voted in favour. 

The report calls for a network 
at BSE surveillance in all mem- 
ber states; a central data base on 
all suspected cases; and guaran- 
teed training in methods to 
detect and diagnose the disease. 

Its general indictment of prac- 
tices In the EU is bound to 
increase pressure to publish the 
confidential studies of individual 
ootmtries, which provided mate- 
ria] far the report. 

A British government spokes- 
man said: "The UK has not seen 
this report We are sure that our 
controls mean that British beef Is 
safe." 

Ministers play down food 
hygiene row, Page 4 


Anarchy and anger in Albania 


By Guy Otnmoiw In Ttamn 

Facing a barrage of abuse, an 
official appeared at an upstairs 
window, appealing for calm 
through a megaphone. “Please 
wait quietly/ be shouted. "By 
Monday you wffi get your mozwy 
back." 

Albania's state of emergency 
forbids puhllc gatherings of more 
than four people but yesterday. - 
as every day - a crowd of several 
hundred affiled about the offices 
of Vafa Holding In Tirana, 
demanding the return of tfaalr 
A^ afa’s savings. Iron railings and 
A-&JJ pbltar held- tbem back. Nobody 
iTx^beheved the prpnrisw. 

“Wq want bur tost money, * 
Mr Mttush Lad, an unetn- 
pfeyod former tufioti official who 
daposited f&ooo In Veto's pyra- 
mid Schama, *T don’t behove to 
democracy any mom They made 
Mrma&y promises." 


Crowds defy state of emergency 
as rebels refuse to down weapons 


The angry crowd was scathing 
In Its criticism of President Sail 
Berisha’s government. People 
voiced sympathy for those in 
southern Albania who had token 
up arms and now control at least 
tour towns. 

"We are all brothers and sis tore 
here. The people of the north and 
south will not fight each other," 
said Mr Lari, referring to the eth- 
nic divisions running through 
Albania. Mr Serteha la a north- 
erner and his powerful security 
apparatus relies heavily on loyal 
recruits from the north. 

By yesterday the southern reb- 
els showed no sign of heeding a 
government appeal to lay down 
their weapons under a 46-hour 


amnesty which expires at dawn 
on Monday. The government, 
under an agreement with opposi- 
tion parties, said it would sus- 
pend military operations during 
that period. 

Rebels control a southern 
coastal stretch making up about 
10 per cent of Albania. They man 
tanks and other heavy weapons 
looted from government arsenals 
or provided by defecting soldiers. 

While towns to the south are to 
anarchy, with even children car- 
rying weapons, Tirana Is calm. 
Under the state of emergency 
imposed on Monday there is an 
eight-hour night curfew. Schools 
are closed and factories and 
offices stop work early. Police 


check papers at road blocks. 

The city's main market Is piled 
high with produce but on closer 
inspection few people are buying. 
"They've lost all their money in 
these pyramid schemes," com- 
plains one stallholder. 

At night, meanwhile, the 
feared security apparatus is busy. 
Journalists from the biggest inde- 
pendent daily, Koha Jone, move 
from one house to another to 
avoid arrest. The newspaper's 
premises were Hrebombed on 
Monday and several staff 
detained and badly beaten. 

Kevin Dane to London adds: 
Last night Mr Berisha was faring 
heavy pressure Grom the Euro- 
pean Union to hold fresh elec- 
tions. Mr Hans van Mierlo, Dutch 
foreign minister, visiting Tirana, 
urged him to agree to opposition 
demands to form a broadly-based 
government of "national reconcil- 
iation". 


f'Jfrws General 
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German miners occupy pits Aerospatiale in the black 


Tb« Oertsmn ^wwflaws^ fec» a new crisis after plans to cut coal 
subsidlM to JH&fibirtt&asfaa) a year to 2006 ftem DMlobn this year 
drove mfoa» to occupy their pita and the opposition Social Demo- 
cratic party to break off talks with Chancellor Helmut Kohl's coali- 
tion on t*x reffcrm. Eacfc Job to Germany's coal mining Industry costs 
the taiQiayffi' DMlOd.OOO a year. Chancellery baud Friedrich Bohl said 
thejd^itooWtoctireaW)00offlte90jx»nilMre , Jobs.P»ge2 

ptMam kitoy i Chi n es e oHyi A rousing stockmarkut debut tor 
the Sbe&ahea city government revealed strong international interest 
from abroad tor China's fast growing urban centres. It follows similar 
ft y WHtftt ghni and Quougahou. Shares to Sbran Yip, the flag* 
Ship Investment vehicle of the southern boom town, soared to 
HKISJSHUSfIMl) when trading started, more than double the issue 
price. Fag# 9 


•pafn'wfMrsH’fl «M Md for Bo nsi rffa Spain withdrew a 
request tor permission to great state aid to French carmaker Renault 
Offer European Unkm competition commissioner Karel Van Miert 
threatened to block the aid following the company's decision to close 
:M Belgian factory. Ctmtodsaton had warned the aid request 

wtxBd heoertttiBised to eosara Renault was not moving prodtjctioa to 
take advantage of state subsidies. Page 2 ; Lex, Page 24 





Aerospatiale, the French state-owned aircraft, space and defence 
group, announced annual net profits of FFr812m ($142 jm) and pre- 
dicted completion of its privatisation, following its Imminent merger 
with Dassault Aviation, by the end of this year. Aerospatiale's turn- 
round from a FFrittlm net loss to 1&&S was largely the result of last 
year's absence of restructuring provisions which in 1995 amounted to 
FFri^bn, Yves MJcbot, president, forecast net profit would double 
this year on higher turnover and the effect of cost-cutting. Page 24 

H s rtW— t btanwa Mturs of o o n tro U for £50m holos 

Britain's National Westminster Bank found that a failure of controls 
to Hs Investment bank allowed former de rivative s trader Kyrmccw 
P&pouls to mto-price options for up to a year before it found a £50m 
hole to its balance sheet. Page Z4 

J spinn i of fo rod Mxarel harcsomont insurance: Japanese 
businessmen are to be offered insurance policies covering sexual 
harassment AIU Insurance, Tokyo-based subsidiary of American 
International Group, will target Japanese expatriates, especially in 
the US. Japanese companies have become sensitive to the risk of the 
huge financial liabilities over sexual harassment suits In the wake of 
the Mitsubishi Mfrtort affair hurt year. Fags 24 

ITT to Mil India on Square Garden otafces ITT. the US hotel 
and casino company, is to sell its 60 per cent stake to New York's 
Madison Square Garden complex for S650m to Cableviskm Systems, 
one of the biggest US cable TV companies, which already owns the 
other flo per cent/ The sale is part of HTs defence against a hostile 
SBJibn bid from rival Hilton Hotels. Page 28 


Man in the news 
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Louis Schweitzer 

Th* Renault chairman haf upset the Britan 
notion by deciding to dose me French 
carmaker's only assembly plant m toe country 
wtrn me lose of 3,100 fobs. Belgium's king 
voiced concern sod European Comntosien 
president Jacques 9*mar cated the move a 
-grave Wow to aonM*ftea in Europe - , 

See page 7 
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Jump in US jobs brings new 
fears of interest rate rise 


By Gerard Baker in Washington 

Another sharp increase in 
employment last month provided 
fresh evidence that US economic 
growth is accelerating. 

It provoked renewed fears that 
the Federal Reserve will increase 
interest rates soon to head off 
emerging inflationary pressures. 

The Labour Department 
reported non-farm payrolls 
increased by 339,000 to February, 
helped higher by unusually mild 
weather across the US. The 
increase was the biggest for nine 
months and was much larger 
than analysts had forecast 

The dollar rose following the 
publication of the employment 
report ds international investors 
anticipated a Fed move. By noon 


the US currency had reached a 
new three-year high against the 
German mark at DM1.7210. But 
the stock market shrugged off 
the Jobs figures, focusing instead 
cm other parts Of the report that 
pointed to still moderate wage 
growth. At noon, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was up 58.9 
points at 7,003,0. 

The unemployment rate edged 
lower last month to 5.3 per cent 
from 5.4 per cent to January, as 
the labour force continued to 
expand. The Jobless rate remains 
just above an eight-year low. 

The surge to employment last 
month was led by the construc- 
tion sector, where 109,000 jobs 
were created In the exceptionally 
mild weather. Service sector jobs 
rose by 230.000, while there was a 


slight fall in manufacturing 
employment of 2,000. Wage costs 
showed only a slight rise last 
month, to spite of the increas- 
ingly tight labour market. Aver- 
age hourly earnings edged up by 
0.2 per cent on a month earlier. 

The longer-term earnings trend 
points to a steady growth in 
inflationary pressures, however. 

The figures provided fuel for 
speculation that the Fed will 
move to raise interest rates as 
early as the next meeting of its 
open market committee on 
March 25. Last week Mr Alan 
Greenspan, the Fed chairman, 
warned of signs of emerging 
inflation in labour costs. 

Currencies, Page 8 
World stocks, Page 19 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Ukrainian drinks king runs Coca-Cola out of town 

Things go better without Coke, says town boss with stranglehold on local market 


t 


1 


I n the town erf Uzhgorod, in a moun- 
tainous corner of Ukraine, the 
nTirttaputori cola king is Mr Sergei 
Ratyushnyak, a 35-year-old bodybuilder 
who wears Stetson cowboy hats and 
black jeans. He is also the mayor, and 
his cola brand Rata has out-boxed 
Pepsi and Coca-Cola. 

“Why do we need Coke? The demand 
here is completely satisfied,” says Mr 
Ratyushnyak, who made his money on 
Uzbek cotton and Russian metals 

before settling on consumer industries. 

In the newly privatised shops in Uzh- 
gorod, Rata hogs the shelf space. There 
is the staple Rata Cola. Rata Wild Rasp- 
berry and Rata Cherry are favourites 
too. not to mention Rata Orange, just 
out in a tailor-made glass bottle. 

Coca-Cola simply cannot win a foot- 
hold on the Uzhgorod market. Its col- 
ourful trucks are nowhere to be seen, 
nor its fizzy lifestyle advertisements. 


Only brave local traders risk the may- 
or’s ire by smuggling the “zeal thing" 
back from Slovakia next door to sell on 
the black market 

When Coca-Cola' wanted to open a 

warehouse for Transcarpathia and. dis- 
tribute locally, the mayor refused them 
the permit He repeats the argument 
for protectionism made, often success- 
fully, worldwide. 

“Here are our factories, our workers, 
our fa»T«d They tell me I stop competi- 
tion. But, excuse me, you want us to 
compete freely with those monsters 
only two years after opening our own 
factories.” 

Rata's greenfield factory in Uzhgorod 
is a rarity in Ukraine: it is clean and 
well-run. It produces 10m litres a year 
and claims 10 per cent of the national 


market A new $2m Italian line was 
metalled this month. 

Mr Valery Birman, general manager 
of Rio-Cola, which makes the 12 Rata 
soft drink brands, says Coca-Cola 

would ruin the town. 

"We cannot really compete," he says. 
-Xn any moment they can kill us by 
lowering the prices. And they’D do it 
Just watch” 

“Sergei Nikolayevich [RatyushnyakJ 
is a patriot of his land. He defends his 
countrymen’s interests - and not 
Coke’s," Mr Birman adds. 

Bat Coca-Cola complains that the 
mayor got rough. Its lorry drivers were 
threatened and warned not to drive 
Into Uzhgorod, it says. A Coca-Cola 
was beaten up last year on a 
local visit, according to a letter Mr 


Barry Bluffer, head of external relations 
for Coca-Cola Amatil. which operates a 
large bottling plant near Lviv, wrote to 
the Ukrainian president 

In his letter, Mr Bluffer says the 
mayor told him threats of presidential 
intervention would not faze him* "I am 
the boss in my town. I have enough 
will and power easily to make fife very 
unpleasant for yon." 

Coca-Cola is counting on flexing its 
muscles with the Kiev government, 
which depends on US goodwill and 
investment. Ukraine last m on t h sent 
investigators down to Uzhgorod and an 
anti-monopoly committee is looking 
into the jggne- 

“But this situation in Uzhgorod is 
very unfortunate,” Mr Bluffer says, 
“ami somewhat isolated I'd say. I'm 


very pleased with the way the national 
authorities are dealing with the mat- 

te Mr Ratyushnyak's stranglehold on 
the drinks markets Is an example of 
the personal commercial fiefs that nave 
emerged on Ukraine's peripheries, chal- 
lenging the central authorities and pos- 
ing a threat to the country's stability. 

Mr Ratyushnyak founded Ra ta C ola 
and now controls 36 other local compa- 
nies which form the Wo Syndicate. The 
Wo brand name hangs above several 
bare, virtually all the grocery stores in 
town and a taxi fleet Mr Ratyush- 
nyak ’s wife owns a chain of perfum- 
eries. Elsewhere, local politicians in 
Odessa or Lugansk have become deeply 
enmeshed in business. 

Leaders in Transcarpathia, which 


joined Ukraine after the jocund w oft 
war, have made some muted eaBs fo 
greater autonomy from Kiev, which - 
tussle over who calls the eco&omi 
shots in the region might yet aggn 
vale. 

The parados may be that M 
Ratyushnyak has won plaudit* for hi 
market reforms, With a population t 
uOjooo, Uzhgorod privatised us sue 
enterprises faster than virtually ever 
other Ukrainian dty. The bright net 
stares in tins old town are (me result 

The mayor calls himself "pro-bus 
ness”. But. his frustrated local compel 
tors anonymously point out, only whe 
it comes to his own. And any threats t 
prosecution might ring hollow in Uzi 
gored. Mr Ratyushnyak, aa mayat- 
enjoys immunity. . . . 

Matthew K&mixxsk 


Banker 
cleared 
over drug 
money 

By Wffiam HaH in Zurich 

Switzerland’s efforts to 
clamp down an money-laun- 
dering 1 suffered a setback 
yesterday when a former 
Union Bank of Switzerland 
official was cleared of laun- 
dering money for Colombian 
drug smugglers. . 

Mr Josef Oberholzer, 63, 
once one of UBS’s top pri- 
vate bankers dealing with 
Latin American clients, had 
been accused of managing a 
bank account for Colombian 
drug smugglers for more 
than 15 years. By the time 
he was arrested and the 
money seized in 1994 the 
account had grown to $150m. 
He was suspended by UBS 
and later took early retire- 
ment 

Switzerland, whose bank 
secrecy laws have often been 
criticised for protecting drag 
smugglers, passed a law 
combatting money launder- 
ing in 1990. 

However, very few cases 
have been brought to court 
and even fewer have 
resulted In convictions. 

The Oberholzer case bas 
attracted a lot of attention. It 
was the big test of the Swiss 
money laundering laws, and 
also involved a senior offi- 
cial of a reputable hank. 

The Zorich district court 
yesterday said it could not 
prove that Mr Oberholzer 
had acted intentionally. 
However, the court ordered 
him to return SFrl.6m 
($Llm) he earned from man- 
aging the Colombian money. 
The court ruled that pro- 
ceeds of illegal activities 
could be recovered indepen- 
dently of a decision on 
whether a • defendant’s 
actions were punishable by 
law. 

Mr Daniel ZuberbOhler, 
bead of the Federal Banking 
Commission, said the prob- 
lem with money laundering 
cases dating before the pas- 
sage of the new laws was 
proving intent. Mr Oberhol- 
zer said be had taken over 
the account Mr ZuberbOhler 
said the account had been 
opened when “standards 
were lower". 
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Angry Renault workers heave the shell of a car over police barricades outside the Vflvoorde plant yesterday 


Plant closure hits Renault 
hopes for aid from Spain 


By NoO Buckley in Brussels 

Spain has withdrawn a 
request for permission to 
grant state aid to Renault, 
after Mr Karel Van Miert, 
EU competition commis- 
sioner, threatened to block 
the aid following the French 
carmaker’s decision to close 
a Belgian factory with the 
loss of 3,100 jobs. 

The move came as 500 
Renault workers took to the 
Streets of Brussels for the 
second time in a week to 
protest against the decision 
to close the plant at Vtl- 
voorde, north of the Belgian 
capital 

Launching a “day of 
action for the Belgian car 
industry" . they demon- 
strated in front of the 
French embassy and hurled 
a Renault car body over bar- 
ricades, before taking the 


protest to flbgp t and other 
Belgian cities in a fleet of 
buses. 

Workers at Belgium’s four 
other carmakers - Opel, 
Ford, Volvo and Volkswagen 
- staged one-hour stoppages 
in solidarity, as did Renault 
factories in France and 
Spain, in what was thought 
to be the first trans-Euro- 
pean industrial action 
against the French car- 
maker. 

The prtKfommunist CGT 
trade union estimated that 
about 20.000 French workers 
had taken action, which bad 
affected “almost all” Renault 
establishments. 

After a week which has 
seen Belgium’s King Albert 
H make a rare personal 
intervention to the European 
Commission over the case, 
the Belgian and French 
Catholic churches yesterday 


united in condemning Ren- 
ault's decision. They warned 
the move “highlighted the 
human costs of cut-throat 
competition”. 

Spain cited “technical rea- 
sons" for withdrawing its 
request for approval to grant 
Ecullm (Ilian) in state aid 
to Renault It is thought the 
application, part of Renault's 
total planned investment of 
£cu76m in modernising its 
Valladolid plant, may not be 
resubmitted for several 
months. 

Mr Van Miert had warned 
it was absurd, for the French 
carmaker to be seeking the 
aid after announcing it 
would close its Vilvoorde 
plant 

Commission officials had 
warned the aid request 
would be carefully scrutin- 
ised to ensure Renault was 
not moving production from 


Belgium to Spain to take 
advantage of state sub- 
sidies. 

It emerged yesterday that 
Ecu7m of the Ecullm was 
due to come from the ElTs 
European regional develop- 
ment fund - one of the 
socaHed “struc tural funds" 
which distribute aid to 
under-developed regions. 

Valladolid is in Spain's 
Castille-Leon province, 
which qualifies for aid from 
the fund. 

Mr Louis Schweitzer, Ren- 
ault's chairman, yesterday 
defended the decision to 
dose the Belgian factory as 
a trauma which was regret- 
table, but necessary. 

He said that salary costs 
in Belgium were between 25 
and 30 per cent higher than 
in France. 

Man hx the News. Page 7 
Lex, Page 24 


Yeltsin resolute over reforms 


By John ThomhJH 
in Moscow 

Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin last night re- 
appointed Mr Anatoly Chu- 
bais, controversial head of 
the presidential administra- 
tion, to a senior ministerial 
post - signalling his deter- 
mination to press ahead 
with economic reform. 

Mr Chubais is to become 
the first deputy prime minis- 
ter in charge of the econ- 
omy. giving him powers to 
push through the pro- 
gramme of pension, tax , and 
housing reforms unveiled by 
Mr Yeltsin in his state of the 
nation address on Thursday. 
A wider government reshuf- 
fle is expected within days. 


The radical 4l-year-old 
economist, who master- 
minded the biggest privatisa- 
tion drive in history and Mr 
Yeltsin’s re-election cam- 
paign, is hated by Russia's 
Communists as much as he 
is admired by foreign Inves- 
tors. 

Earlier in the day Russian 
opposition leaders warned 
there would be mass protests 
against the government if 
Mr Yeltsin “spat In the face 
of the people” by appointing 
Mr Chubais. 

Mr Gennady Zyuganov, 
leader of Russia’s Commu- 
nist party, said the national 
patriotic bloc would throw , 
Its full weight behind a trade 
union-backed day of action 
called for March 27 to pro- 


test at delayed wages and 
pensions. 

It would also refuse to 
co-operate with the govern- 
ment in parliament 

“If he [Chubais] appears in 
government, this will not 
only be a slap in the face of 
the state Duma and all the 
citizens of the country who 
have been robbed during pri- 
vatisation, but it will also 
lead to the farther criminal- 
isafioo of power," Mr Zyuga- 
nov said yesterday. 

Following Mr Yeltsin’s 
address on Thursday, the 
Russian media suggested he 
was preparing to unleash 
“shock therapy-2", complet- 
ing the radical economic 
reforms launched in 1992. 

Mr Chubais, widely 


admired as an efficient 
administrator, appears to be 
trying to form a more 
broadly based reformist gov- 
ernment, offering ministerial 
portfolios to five members of 
the liberal Yabloko faction. 
But Mr Grigory Yavlinsky, 
Yabloko’s leader, said his 
party members would refuse 
to enter government while 
Mr Victor Chernomyrdin 
remained prime minister. 

The nationatpatriotiE bloc 
in parliament threatened to 
bald a vote of no-confidence 
in the government if Mr 
Chubais were appointed. If 
the vote were carried, this 
would in effect force Mr 
Yeltsin to choose between 
dissolving his government or 
parliament 


Germany’s angry 
miners occupy 


By Peter Norman in Bonn 

The German government's 
plans to cut coal subsidies 
drove miners to occupy pits 
yesterday and opposition 
leaders to break off talks on 
tax reform. 

The fury generated by the 
plans to cut subsidies to 
DM5.5bn ($3.3bn) by 2005 
caught the federal govern- 
ment in Bonn by surprise 
and sparked confrontation 
with the SPD-Green adminis- 
tration of North Rhine West- 
phalia, Germany’s most pop- 
ulous state and home of the 
once mighty Ruhr coalfield. 

Government ministers 
reacted angrily to the Social 
Democrats’ decision to call 
off a meeting today in which 
opposition and coalition poli- 
ticians were to have 
explored the chances of a 
cross-party compromise on 
government plans to cut tax 
rates and reform the tax sys- 
tem. The SPD said its boy- 
cott was an act of “solidarity 
with miners fighting for 

their existence". 

Mr Theo Waigel, finance 


minister, said the talks 
should have gone ahead in 
the interest of preserving 
jobs in Ruhr and the rest of 
Germany. 

Each job in Germany's 
coal mining industry costs 
the taxpayer DM100.000 
($59,000) a year In subsidies. 

Mr Kohl said Bonn would 
provide an additional 
DM200tn for the financially 
hard-pressed Saarland, the 
smaller of Germany's main 
coal mining regions. But he 
proposed that North Rhine 
Westphalia, tbe main coal 
producing state, should 
increase its support for the 
industry to DMl.Sbn from 
DM1 bn. 

Mr Hans Berger, leader of 
the IG Bergbau trade union, 
rejected the plans as 
“unsuitable for compro- 
mise’*. Mr Johannes Rau, 
North Rhine Westphalia's 
SPD premier, urged Bonn to 
withdraw its plans and 
called an emergency meeting 
of onion leaders and state 
politicians to discuss tbe cri- 
sis. 

At dawn yesterday, as the 



plans became known, miner, . 
demonstrated In the Rub 
towns of Duisburg, Gels® -] * » 

kirchen and Neukirchex ! U | \ 1 1 
Vluyn and briefly blocke • [ M III 
the Venlo to Oberbsusej * * 
motorway before occupyin 
the pit-heads. 

Germany's mining commi 
itittes have lost more tha 

500.000 jobs in the past 4 
years. 

Mr Friedrich Boh], th 
bead of tbe chancellery, sal 
the plans would secur 

30.000 of the 90,000 miner, 
jobs and suggested that the 
were not so different trot 
the position adopted by Ii 
Bergbau. which had sai 
subsidies should not fa. 
below DM6.5bn a year wit 
the aim of preserving 45.00 
jobs. 

Defending the plans a 
“fair and generous”, Mr Bob 
said the federal govemmen 
would still be subsidisin. 
the coal industry wit 
DMTbn in 2000. But Mr Bet 
ger warned that ultimatel; 
there would be fewer that 

25.000 coal miners in Ger 
many. 


Clinton defends 
campaign gifts 


By Patti Wakfmeir 
in Washington 

President Bill Clinton 
yesterday sought to halt the 

mtiirwntmn of the campaig n 

finance controversy, defend- 
ing his fundraising practices 
at a White House press con- 
ference. 

“We had to work hard, 
within the law, to raise a lot 
of money to be competitive," 
be said. He stressed his tac- 
tics were necessary to halt 
the Republican revolution. 

“I don’t think we were 
compromised by fighting for 
what we believed in, within 
the limits of the few,” he 
said, adding that he had 
feared that the Democrats 
would be “buried by tbe 
amount of money the other 
ride had at their disposal”. 

President Clinton, who 
adopted a tone of offended 
pride, feced aggressive ques- 
tioning from the media. He 
insisted he had never 
allowed donors to influence 
government policy, but 
defended his right to “listen 
to people who support me". 
He acknowledged that he 
might have made phone 
calls to donors directly from 
Ins White House office. Ear- 
lier this week, Vice-Presi- 
dent A1 Gore admitted that 
be bad done so, fuelling the 
uproar. 

“The real problem is that 
these campaigns cost too 
much money, they take too 
much time and they will 
continue to do so until we 


pass campaign finance 
reform," the president said. 

But prospects for reform 
appear to be fading in Con- 
gress, where Senate Republi- 
cans seem likely to succeed 
in limiting an investigation 
so that it avoids the contro- 
versial “soft money" - dona- 
tions for “issues advocacy". 

The controversy gathers 
steam with every passing 
day. 

This week revelations of 
alleged campaign finance 
abuses by the White House 
have dominated the media. 
Until yesterday, the presi- 
dent had tried to remain 
aloof: his strategy was to use 
the so-called “bully pulpit" 
of the presidency to speak 
out an subjects such as edu- 
cation reform and human 
cloning, aiming to fill 
television news programmes 
with sound bites on these 
issues. 

But his voice has been 
drowned out by those of his 
critics. 

The White House bas had 
to make a number of damag- 
ing admissions, inclu ding 
acknowledging that Mrs Hil- 
lary Clinton's chief of staff, 
Ms Maggie Williams, 
accepted a campaign dona- 
tion from an Asian-Ameri- 
can businessman in the 
White House itself. 

Mr Clinton yesterday said 
she had made a mistake, but 
defended her integrity. Fed- 
eral law prohibits solicita- 
tion of donations on federal 
property. 
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New inflation data ease Emu path 


By Wolfgang Mfinchau, 
Economics Correspondent 

Almost every European 
Union country is on course 
to meet the Maastricht 
treaty's inflation target, one 
of the key criteria for 

monetary union. 

The first harmonised EU 
inflation figures, released 
yesterday by tbe European 
Commission, are bound to 
give rise to concerns that 
they underestimate the true 
rate of inflation in Europe 
and make It artificially easy 
for countries to qualify. 

According to the January 
data, Italy just scraped 
under the inflation limit 
while Spanish and Portugese 
inflation fell just outside the 
permitted range. 

The EU inflation figures 
differ markedly from 
national statistics, especially 


EU 
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for the UK, where the EU 
figures are much lower, and 
for Sweden, where they are 
higher. 


European leaders wfQ use 
the harmonised data, and 
not national data, to 
determine the participants 
for Emu. Individual 
countries, however, will 
continue to use national 
data for domestic purposes, 
such as pension indexing. 

Economists noted that the 
spread between beat and 
worst performers was much 
less pronounced in the BlTs 
inflation series. As a result, 
the use of the EU data 
makes it easier for countries 
to qualify. 

Under the Maastricht 
treaty, a country qualifies if 
its inflation rate exceeds the 
average of the best three 
performers by no more L5 
per cent 

In January the best 
performers were Finland, 
Sweden and Luxembourg, 
whose average inflation rate 


was Li7 per cent 

The January data imply a 
Maastricht ceiling of 2.67 per 
cent With inflation of 2.6 per 
emit, Italy is just inside the 
permitted range. The final 
decision will be based cm an 
average calculation, of 
monthly data this year. 

Tbe divergence between 
EU and national data is due 
to tbe omission in the Eu‘ 
data of several items, 
notably education, 
healthcare and 

owner-occupied housing. The 
difference is doe to the 
failure of national statistics 
offices to agree a common 
measure. Unlike some 
national data, the EU index 
includes an adjustment for 
quality improvements for 
high-tech Items, such as 
computers. 

For the UK, the EU index 
gave an inflation measure of 


2.1 per cent as opposed to 2A 
per cent Statistically most 
significant for the UK was 
tbe use of a new calculating 
method. 

The UK uses the 
arithmetic mean for 
domestic purposes, while 
Eurostat, the EtTs .statistics 
office, uses the geometric 
mean. This is a method 
generally preferred by 
statisticians because it is 
less sensitive to erratic price 
movements. But it also tends 
to result in lower figures. 

Ms Ellen van der Gullk, 
economist at J.P. Morgan in 
Brussels, said: “The EU 
figures under-represent 
services price inflation 
because they do not Include 
healthcare, education and 
cost of owner-occupied 
housing. In thi» respect, 
the statistics can be 
questioned.” 


to 
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Madrid 
given 
Emu 
warning 

By David White In Sagas 

Spain cannot realist! call >-A 
aim at joining the Europear 
single currency indepen . 
dently of Italy, the govern 
ment was warned yesterday. 

The warning, from Mi 
Jordi Pqjol, president of the 
Catalonia region and chiel 
ally of Spain’s minority cen- 
tre-right government, contra- 
dicts one of the main p lanks 
of the country’s official strat- 
egy towards monetary 
imion, ■ - 

Mr Pujol cautioned to 
Madrid government, which 
relies on his party's support , 
to stay in power, that it bad 
to be “very careful” and face 
up to the fact that the candi- 
dacies of Spain, Portugal and 
Italy were linked. 

Spain’s Popular party*. ^ 
administration has *aitgn the ,t - 
line that each country must » 
be considered solely on its * . , ' 
merits. Mr Jose Maria Aznar,:.^ ’•> 
the prime minister, made ^ 
clear Last autumn that Spain 
was not interested in a Joint 
approach. 

His stance, disassociating 
Spain's bid for euro member- 
ship in 1999 from that of the 
Prodi government in Some, 
provoked an outcry In 
Italy. 

The Spanish finance min- 
istry yesterday reaffirmed 
that Spain would concen- 
trate on trying to meet the 
economic qualification tar- 
gets for joining the euro at 
its launch date. 

“It is right that each coun- 
try has to make its own 
effort,” Mr Pujol told a con- 
ference of. the Barcelona- 

based Circulo de Economfe* 

"but we cannot detach our- 
selves* 1 . 

He suggested It would b® 
politically diffiq uit for Spain 
and Portugal, which joined 
the European Union 
to be in . the launch group of 
the euro if Italy, a -founder 
member, was excluded; ^ . 

However, he said' that if 
the southern countries’!?#® 
kept out, St would be 
negative” f». the rest-® 

Europe.' : 

Mr Pttfol - also proposed 
that the EU should review 
the inflation ' conditions set 
In the monetary union, (sits' 
ria. He said the targe* - 6 
rate within 1.5 percents** 
points of the average of to 
three best inflation poflfo®' 
era - was •‘not totally lop- 
cai" and - risked forcing 
Europe into recession. 
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‘Crazy red chip’ stocks in Shanghai, Guangzhou and now Shenzhen soar 



buy a city in China? 



By John KkkSrig in Hong. Kang 

anttobtiyaChtoe« - 
city? A few million not 
very c&reful were, but - 
plenty df potential. 

Yesterday's Kras^stockmaiket 
defeat for the Shemfcen'ti&y - 
government revealed strong . • 
International Interest in Hong ■ 

Kong and abroad far China’s fast . 
growing- urban centres. ItloHows 
similar successes for Shanghai and 
Guangzhou and may point the way 
for Belling, Dalton and other, 
“market towns” seeking foreign 
fiinds for development. 

Shares in Shmn Yip, the flagship 
investment vehicle of the southern 
boom town, soared to HK$3i» 
(US$(L4i> when trading started, 
mare than double the issue prica. 
Mr LiDechBngand Mr Wu Jiesl, 


two of the townie vice-mayors, 
lotted on in satisfaction as the rise 
continued, 

“This should accelerate the trend 
towards cities seeking listings in 
Hong Kong,” said one of the 
hankers involvedJn the deal. Mr 
Charles Cheung, “red chip” 
specialist -at Jardine Fleming, cited 
Beijing as the most exciting 
candidate, suggesting the capital 
could came to the capital markets 
later this year. A host of smaller 
cities are also interested. 

'-. So are international investors. 
The Sham Yip offering was more 
than 43Q times subscribed, a ratio 
matched by only a handful of 
listings an the Hong Kong market. 
The two preceding public offerings 
by mainland cities have brought 
similar excitement. Shares in 
Shanghai Industrial, described by 


executives as “the investment 
window" for the eastern port city, 
are now trading at about HK$S3. 
more than four times the offer 
price when the company was listed 
last year. Guangzhou Investment 
has also soared on the stock 
market. 

For investors, the issues provide 
a means of participating in the 
rapid economic development of 
Chinese cities. The municipal 
authorities retain controlling 
stakes in their Hong Kong vehicles, 
injecting assets such as 
state-owned factories, property or 
infrastructure projects. Last year, 
for example, the Shanghai 
gov e rnment transferred stakes in 
on e of its automobile components 
factories and an airport 
expressway to S han g h ai Industrial- 

Many mainland-backed 


businesses pursue a similar 
strategy, injecting assets into their 
Hong Kong arms. The particular 
appeal of municipal companies, 
however, is their diversity. “You 
are spreading risk,” said one 
investment banker. “To a large 
extent you are backing the success 
of a city." 

In the case of Shenzhen , that 
might seem promising. China’s 
y pain urban beneficiary of Deng 
Xiaoping's capitalist reforms, the 
southern city h flp seen ^ nmnrt 
industrial output rise more than a 
thousand-fold since the late 1970s. 
Skyscrapers sprout along the 
skyline. 

Quite a few belong to Sbum Yip. 
“We are one of the most important 
property developers in Shenzhen.” 
Said Mr XU Yang, fthairrflftn. He 
cites completed property projects 


equivalent to 400,000 square metres 
and a land bank of more than half 
that figure. Among zts other 
businesses, the nascent 
conglomerate is also the city's 
second largest taxi operator. 

The real draw, though, is 
contacts. “Shorn Yip’s close 
relationship with the municipal 
people’s gover nm ent will place it in 
a better position in Identifying 
lucrative investment 
opportunities," said Mr Xu. 

That pitch succeeded. But a note 
of caution is required. Investors 
are buying municipal stocks in the 
hope of future asset injections. 

This makes risky, as well as 
hot, though the market seems 

unfaTAd 

As ING Barings said yesterday: 
“It’s a crazy red chip, that’s an you 
need to know.” 



By Judy Dempsey 
in Jerusalem . • 

Mr Benjamin Netanyahu, 
the tshibH prime minister, to 
fating..* rebellion from, hie 
coalition partners After be 
pushedrthrough the first of 
three troop pullbacks from 
some towns .'and rural areas, 
of the West Bankeariyyes- 
terday uKHxang- 

After a stormy seven-hour 
meeting of the 17-member 
cabinet, 10 ministers voted 
for iedgfloymmi- but seven 
voted against, leaving Mr. 
Netanyahu, with .a. fragile 
coalition and a potential 
rebellion within his conser- 
vative lUkud party. . 

The vote involved transfer- 
ring 7 per cent of territory 
from the jointly adminis- 
tered Israeli and Palestinian 
Area F-.to Palestinian-con- 
trolled Area A. But what 
provokedfche greatest anger 
amnng the dissenting minis, 
ters was the transfer, to Area 
B af .2 pen cent of landfrom 
Area C. currently under 
complete Israeli control and . 
where most of toe Jewish 
settlementsareTocated^. . 

Some of toe fe ptoStemen- 
tary deputies, grouped 
around the rigjxtwtng front 


Tar a Greater Israel,- headed 
Thy Mr Kleiner, yes- 

terday threatened to- vote' 

. a g-airutt Mr Mrtwnyahn in a 

. no-confidmce vote dde to be 
tabled next. week. They feel 
the prime nriwigtar has 
. betrayed the settlers as well 
as idkud's principles, once 
rooted in the ideology of a 
Greater Israel. ... 

“I do- not see myself as 
part of the cealftiott which 
. .hands over voluntarily parts 
of the land of Israel without 
having been asked to do so," 
■ raw Mr Moshe Peled of the 
national Tsomet party, a 
coalition partner. 

.. Mr Netanyahu, backed by 
Mr Vltehak tfordtriud, .the 
. iMfcnrfr miiitejg r; <aii^ ha. had 

given up “the necessary min- 
imum ” to keep the peace 
process : on track, warning 
Ids coalition critics to “con- 
sidar ^thtir ctaisequences” if 
they voted against him. 

"The ,: cabinet is no w 
. . divided, between the pragma- 
tists arid the ideologists,” a 
government official said. 
“And sections of Likud are 
becoodng increasingly bitter 
and frustrated about the ero- 
sion -..of. influence over the 
prixqe minister and the 
entire decision-making pro- 



Netanyahu: said he had given up ‘necessary mnrimnm* to keep peace process on track rm* 


cess. Netanyahu faces a 
tough tinw next week.” 

' The government com- 
mands 66 seats in the 120- 
member Knesset To survive 
a no-confidence vote the 
prime minister has to obtain 
€1 votes. If his coalition dep- 
uties rebel, it will be left to 
the opposition Labour party 
to throw its weight behind 


Mr Netanyahu - and the 
peace process. 

The Palestinians yesterday 
said Mr Netanyahu was dic- 
tating the teams of the peace 
process. Mr Tayeb Abdel-Ra- 
him, head of the office 
of Mr Yassir Arafat, presi- 
dent of the Palestinian 
Authority, said the extent 
of ae withdrawal was below 


their expectatio ns and they 
were never consulted. 

Mr Arafat, back from a 
visit to the US. yesterday 
organised a 3,000-strocg pro- 
test at Har Homa, a site in 
east Jerusalem earmarked 
for construction of a Jewish 
neighbourhood which will 
cut off the West Bank from 
Arab districts of the city. 


Strike to hit Australian grand prix 


By NfrWTaftln Sydney 

A strike, shut down miMic 
transpqxt in Meffiounm at 
midnight last night - just aa 
the city began hosting the 
A ustralian Formula . Qne : 
grand prix 

Morethan 400^ overseas, 
and interstate visitors were 
expected toattend toe motor 
race,- being held over the 


weekend. The strike action, 
width stems from a dispute 
over wages, working condi- 
tions and superannuation, to 
scheduled to last for 48 
hours. . 

- _._Eleyenth-hour talks 
between union officials ami 
state government officials 
broke down last night, 
prompting'. - an ,*• angry 
rehouse from both the state 


government and federal gov- 
ernment ministers. 

Tfs been a longtime since 
Fve seen anything asstupid 
or bloody-minded in Austra- 
lia as what the trade unions 
in Victoria are doing at the 
moment," said Mr John 
Howard, the prime minister. 

“Australians will see it as 
an attempt to sabotage a 
great Australian sporting 


event. . . I think it sends a 
terrible message, particu- 
larly since we will be best- 
ing the Olympic G ame s." 

The strike affects all tram, 
bus and train services, and 
although privately owned 
buses wSl operate today in 
the city centre, there will be 
no transport from outlying 
areas. 

The grand prix, which was 


snatched by Mr Jeff Ke n ne tt. 
Victoria’s aggressive pre- 
mier, from South Australia 
two years ago. has been a 
controversial event, with 
local residents objecting to 
the use of a public park to 
house the race track. 

However, the 1996 race 
proved a commercial success 
for many Victorian busi- 
nesses. 


China’s 
partners 
in push 
for WTO 


By Frances Wilfiams 
in Geneva 

China's main trading 
partners plan an intensive 
negotiating effort aimed at 
completing by the end of the 
year the “core" elements of 
Beijing's terms of entry to 
the World Trade Organisa- 
tion. This could pave the 
way for Chinese member- 
ship in the first half of 1998. 

Mr Roderick Abbott, the 
European Union's WTO 
ambassador, said yesterday 
that tbe EU and others 
hoped to build on China’s 
evident willingness to speed 
progress in the 10-year nego- 
tiations. 

Earlier, in what WTO 
members described as an 
important breakthrough, 
China said it would give for- 
eign companies frill h ading 
rights within three years of 
joining the WTO, ending the 
requirement to import and 
export through an author- 
ised Chinese trading house. 

Betting also said it would 
accept WTO rules an intel- 
lectual property protection 
in toll from day one, a move 
hailed by Washington. 

However, tough negotia- 
tions lie ahead on many dif- 
ficult issues, not least the 
question of the huge subsi- 
dies China gives its stale- 
owned industrial enterprises 
which employ some two- 
thirds of tbe urban work- 
force. 

Trade officials also stress 
that Betting's offers on mar- 
ket access, especially for 
agricultural products and 
services, remain inadequate. 

US and EU negotiators 
will be meeting their Chi- 
nese cou n t e r p arts over the 
coining weeks in Beijing, 
Washington and Brussels 
ahead of another session of 
the WTO working party 
near the mid of May. 
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OBITUARY: MICHAEL MANLEY 


Politician who dared to change 


“Politicians cannot run 
countries," said Michael 
Manley, who has died aged 
72: “They only set direc- 
tions. 1 ' 

As prime minister of 
Jamaica, he did try to run 
the island in the 197%. *T 
tried too hard;" he concluded 
just before he retired. 

Manley's life and politics 
paralleled the many changes 
common to the emergence of 
newly independent countries 
over the past 40 years. His 
politics swung with the radi- 
cal changes in ideology 
which accompanied the 
search for the economic 
independence to match the 
new-found political freedom. 

. A week before he was 
returned to office in 1989, 
Manley faced questions from 
incredulous journalists 
about his Change in political 
thinking - from an advocate 
of socialism to a free- 
marketeer. Manley looked at 
one of hto interrogators and 
asked: “is your outlook on 
everything the same as it 
was 10 years ago?” 

Manley epitomised the 
«»heng pg in the politics and 
economics of the developing 
world is the past three 
decades. Between 1972 and 
1980, in his first two terms as 
prime minister, he moved 
well to the left of the Fabian 
socialist principles of his 
father, Norman Manley, 
founder of the People's 
National party and one of 
jeans’ national heroes. 

. Manley's ad u rinfatr a tlcp in 
the 1970s trumpeted the 
cause of third world control 
over its patrimony, advo- 



Manley: radical shift after election disaster 


lars of the economy, sup- 
ported changes in the pat- 
tons of international trade 
to encourage south-south 
links, and sought to restruc- 
ture Jamaican society by 
redistributing elusive wealth 
to close the gap between rich 
ami poor. ' 

He antagonised even the 
more liberal elements in 
Washington by developing 
economic and political . links 
with Cuba, Jamaica's closest 
neighbour. Yet although his 
detractors regarded him as a 
closet communist, Manley's 
place on the ideological spec- 
trum was closer to that of 
Julius Nyerere in Tanzania 
and Kenneth Kaunda to 
gamhia than to Fidel Castro. 

A radical shift in political 
canw after Jamai- 
can electors overwhelmingly 
rejected Manley’s socialism 
in i960 to favour of the more 
conservative policies of the 


ley said that between then 
and 1989, when he was 
returned to office with a 
handsome majority, he 
reflected on the need for a 
new strategy to deal with 
Jamaica’s problems. 

Having put the PNP’s 
hard-left faction to the 
sword, Manley did an ideo- 
logical volte-face, concluding 
that the private sector, not 
the state, should be "the 
engine of growth", and that 
the government should play 
less of a rote to the economy. 
This was reflected to a com- 
prehensive programme to 
deregulate the island's econ- 
omy, in eluding tbe sale of 
state enterprises to local and 
foreign investors, and the 
dismantling of exchange 
controls. 

“Getting the party to the 
1980s to accept that this new 
path was the one which 
should be pursued was a 


is getting this policy 
accepted which I regard as 
being among my most signif- 
icant achievements." 

Manley graduated from 
the London School of Eco- 
nomics after serving in toe 
Royal Canadian Air Force in 
toe second world war. He 
worked as a BBC journalist 
between 1949 and 1952, when 
he returned to Jamaica to 
hureimg an organiser of the 
National Workers' Union, 
affiliated to the PNP led by 
bis tether. 

He became a member of 
parliament to 1967, and was 
an MP mrtfl he retired from 
politics in 1992, except fin- 
five years to the 1980s when 
toe PNP boycotted parlia- 
ment to a row about the vot- 
ers’ register. 

In retirement his reputa- 
tion as a mediator and nego- 
tiator of some skill, and his 
contacts - political and per- 
sonal — mario him a useful 
business consultant 

Manley was an avid advo- 
cate of pan-Caribbeanism. 
Jamaica’s future, ha argued, 
could be harmed by chauvin- 
ism. He pioneered efforts to 
establish toe Caribbean Eco- 
nomic Community (Cari- 
com), arguing that the small 
nations of the region would 
be better served by combin- 
ing their resources. 

Manley wrote frequently 
about third world politics 
and economies, explaining 
the evolution of his political 
thinking. 

His passions were politics 
and cricket, about which he 
wrote extensively. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Olympics field 
narrows to five 


The 2004 Olympic Games will be held in either Athens, 
Buenos Aires, Cape Town, Rome or Stockholm, the 
International Olympic Committee announced yesterday. 
The cities were bhosen to enter the final round of bidding 
to host tbe games after the original record field of 11 
candidates was cut to five. The eliminated bidders were 
Istanbul, Lille, Rio de Janeiro, San Juan, Seville and St 
Petersburg- The winner will be selected on September 5. 

Although there had been some doubt over Cape Town's 
bid because of concerns about toe high crime rate to 
South Africa, the IOC was keen for an African city to 
reach toe final stage - toe continent has never hosted the 
games. 

The Olympics have also never been held in South 
America, which helped boost Buenos Aires' candidacy. 
Yesterday Mr Juan Antonio Samaranch. IOC president, 
said geographical b al a n ce between those shortlisted was 
important. “I always thought the best solution was three 
from Europe, one from toe Americas and one from 
Africa,” he said. Patrick Har verson. London 

Amnesty for Chechen fighters 

Russia’s parliament yesterday voted an amnesty for 
Chechen resistance fighters in a move which clears one of 
the biggest obstacles preventing an exchange of prisoners 
of war. It is believed hundreds of Russian soldiers and 
Chechen fighters are still being held captive months after 
toe war ended and federal forces withdrew from toe 
separatist region in the north Caucasus. 

But the Russian parliament refused amnesty to those it 
Hwflned as “bandits” who had led guerrilla raids on 
Russian towns. MPs continued to condemn Mr Shamil 
Basayev, the separatist military commander, who led a 
hostage-taring raid on Budennovsk in 1995 and came 
second in toe Chechen presidential elections earlier this 
year. John ThornhUL, Moscow 

German pension plan delay 

The Christian Democratic party of German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl yesterday unexpectedly deferred a decision 
cm plans to reform toe country’s pay-as-you-go 
index-finked pension system to allow debate on a radical 
alternative outlined by Mr Kurt Biedenkopf, tbe CDU 
premier of Saxony. The CDU party leadership decided Mr 
Biedenkopf should be given a week to produce details of 
his plan for a relatively low “basic" pension to be 
supplemented by greater provision of private pensions. 

Yesterday’s meeting had been widely expected to 
rubber-stamp proposals from Mr Norbert Blfbn, labour 
minister, that would prop up toe existing system by 
cutting toe value of pensions from 70 per cent of earnings 
to 64 per cent by 2030. while raising contributions and 
drawing cm tax revenues to plug a DM15bn ($8.7bn) gap to 
toe Systran’s finances. Peter Norman, Bonn 

Liechtenstein shake-up near 

Liechtenstein feces its first political shake-up to over half 
a century as its coalition government seems set to split 
next week, government officials said yesterday. The tiny 
Alpine principality, population 31.000 and covering just 
160 sq km, has been governed by the same partnership of 
the Fatherland Union (VU) and Progressive Citizens Party 
Lieditenstein (FBPL) since 1938. when toe parties joined 
to show solidarity against Nazi Germany. 

- There has been no discernible difference between the 
two parties. The FBPL has been losing votes since 1978, 
but the balance was finally tipped to general elections on 
February 2, when the pro-ecology Free List party gained a 
second seat at the expense of the . FBPL. 

Mr Norbert Seeger. FBPL president, said the party 
would decide at a meeting an Monday whether to approve 
its leadership’s proposal to break toe coalition. United as 
a principality since 1719. Liechtenstein has bad a 
constitutional government since 1862. Zurich, Baxter 

Global wanning move 

The prospects for an international accord to curb 
greenhouse gas emissions after 2000 brightened slightly 
yesterday when officials from industrialised countries 
agreed a text to serve as a basis for negotiations later this 
year. But Mr Raul Estrada-Oyuela, the Argentine official 
who chaired a two-week conference in Bonn negotiating 
changes to the UN climate change convention, warned 
there were still wide differences over how to cut the risk 
of global wanning. 

While declaring there was a “99 per cent probability” 
that a protocol or other legal instrument setting future 
cuts in greenhouse gases by developed countries would be 
agreed in Kyoto, Japan, to December, he also said a great 
effort of negotiation and compromise would be needed in 
the months ahead. Peter Norman 

Bulgaria offered $290m loans 

Tbe World Bank is prepared to extend $290m to Bulgaria 
if toe government speeds privatisation of state factories 
and banks and eliminates public sector losses, a World 
Rank official said yesterday. Tbe Bank and the interim 
cabinet have agreed on a reform and funding programme 
consisting of three loans linked to accords to be reached 
with the International Monetary Fund. 

The first $4Qm would be for imports of essential goods 
such as grain, fuel and medical supplies. The second 
tranche is a social safety net loan of S80m. The third, for 
financial reform and restructuring enterprises, consists of 
two loans totalling around $170m. Rente r. Sofia 
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NEWS: UK 


Quest for multiple television channels speeds up competition with satellite 

Cable industry takes first digital steps 


By Raymond Snoddy 

The cable industry yesterday 
took its first concrete steps 
towards launching a digital 
service with many more tele- 
vision channels and interac- 
tive services by appointing 
General Instrument as its 
Initial supplier of digital 
equipment 

Orders for digital cable 
“blackboxes" are expected to 
follow within the next three 
or four weeks. 

The decision has been 
made by the UK’s three larg- 
est cable operators - Telew- 


est Communications, Bell 
Cablemedia, including 
Videotron, and Nynex Cable- 
Comms. Together the three 
account for three-quarters of 
the UK cable industry. 

The cable groups hope to 
be able to launch a digital 
service in the final quarter 
of this year although the ini- 
tial set-top box orders are 
expected to be in the tens of 
thousands rather than the 
hundreds of thous ands . 

Cable executives yesterday 
were pleased that they had 
managed to get tbe 
announceme nt of their digi- 


tal supplier out before Brit- 
ish Sky Broadcasting, the 
satellite television venture. 

BSkyB said last year that 
it planned to launch more 
than 200 channels of digital 
television in tbe final quar- 
ter of 1997. 

Tbe timing was re-empha- 
sised last week by Mr David 
Chance, deputy managing 
director of BSkyB, who said 
that a decision on which 
suppliers would receive 
orders for set-top box decod- 
ers was “imminent". The 
decision has been “immi- 
nent” since before Christmas 


yet no announcement has 
been made. 

The cable industry decided 
it had to move into digital 
for competitive reasons. It 
believed it could not be seen 
to offer 50 channels of televi- 
sion when BSkyB was mar- 
keting 200 channels. 

Tbe cable industry has 
moved quite quickly to pro- 
duce a digital system. Mr 
Derek Lewis, chairman of 
UK Gold, the satellite and 
cable channel, was asked in 
October to try to draw up an 
industry standard for digital 
cable. 


NextLevel Broadcast Net- 
works Group, part of Gen- 
eral Instruments, mil get 
the first orders but other 
manufacturers will be identi- 
fied and commissioned lata 1 

in tbe year. 

Mr Stephen Davidson, 
chief executive of Telewest, 
dfflj i ' m an of the Cable 

Co mmuni cations Associa- 
tion, aaM yesterday: “This is 
a major step towards the 
delivery of an exciting range 
of services to our customers 
that will revolutionise UK 
television.” 

A consultant who watches 


the industry carefully 
warned yesterday it would 
be a difficult task to inte- 
grate such thing s as soft- 
ware and the electronic pro- 
gramme guides which make 
the digital cable box compat- 
ible with digital satellite and 
di gital terrestrial television. 

The likeliho od is that by 
the middle of next year three 
competing d i gital technolo- 
gies, cable, satellite and ter- 
restrial, will be competing to 
deliver multi-channel televi- 
sion and services such as 
home shopping and home 
banking to the consumer. 


Ministers play down food hygiene row 


By James Blitz 
and John Kampfner 

The government yesterday 
tried to end the embarrass- 
ing ranfi»«rinn aver its han- 
dling of an allegedly sup- 
pressed report into abattoir 
hygiene, claiming the issue 
had not triggered a cabinet 
rift. 

In spite of a wave of 
newspaper reports that Mr 
Michael Forsyth, the Scot- 
tish secretary, had been 
“incandescent” with rage at 
the way the issue was hen- 
died by fellow ministers. Mr 
John Major, the prime minis- 
ter. insisted these claims 
were “ludicrous". 

At the end of a week 
which has seen renewed 
h umiliatio n for Mr Douglas 
Hogg, the agriculture minis- 
ter, over the issue, Mr Tony 
Blair, leader of the opposi- 
tion Labour party, said the 
affair hi g hli ghted a govern- 
ment “in a state of decay, 
utterly incapable of provid- 
ing leadership or compe- 
tence in the administration 
of the country's affaire". 

At his party’s Scottish con- 
ference in Inverness, Mr 
Blair spelled out his plans to 
set up an independent Food 
Standards Agency if Labour 
won the election. He 
announced that Professor 
Philip James of Aberdeen 
University would be asked to 
report on how the agency 
might be established. 

Prof James said the 



Labour leader Tony Blair enjoyed a kickabout in Inverness yesterday before addresting his party's Scottish conference 


agency would be geared to 
the needs of consumers 
rather than producers, sug- 
gesting it would be more 
likely to report to the health 
department than the agricul- 
ture ministry, which is cur- 
rently in charge of food 
hygiene. “Industrialists will 
not be in pole position,” be 
said. 

Mr Forsyth was keen to 
play down reports that he 
was furious to learn of the 
existence of the report, 
which claimed slaughter- 
houses were breeding 
grounds for the e-coli organ- 


ism, which has killed 20 
people in Scotland In the 
past four months. 

He told BBC radio yester- 
day: “What £ am angry about 
is that there is a suggestion 
there Is a rift between Doug- 
las Hogg and I on the han- 
dling of this issue." 

However, his comments 
directly contradicted a series 
of informal briefings to jour- 
nalists on Thursday night by 
senior officials dose to Mr 
Forsyth. 

Journalists at Westminster 
were told that the minister 
thought Mr Hogg’s handling 


of the affair was “cack- 
handed” and that “the 
gloves are off for Hogg". 

But even as ministers 
sought to patch up their dif- 
ferences they were stQl man- 
aging to strike discordant 
notes. . 

While Mr Forsyth said he 
would have wanted to see 
the report, Mr Major was try- 
ing to down play its impor- 
tance describing it as “low 
level" with nothing “star- 
tlingly original" in it 

Mr Blair said: "Public anx- 
iety about food safety has 
never been greater. Public 


confidence in government 
information and assurances 
has never been* lower." 

Mr Blair said that 
Labour’s proposed agency 
would “cover all areas from 
production to transport to 
storage, all the way from 
plough to plate". 

He added: “It has to be 
open and transparent, no 
more cover-ups.” 

Senior Labour figures said 
that while the new organisa- 
tion would have radically 
Increased powers. It would 
not be modelled on the US 
Food and Drugs Agency. 


Ban on 
reduced 
court fees 
reversed 


By John Mason, 

Law Courts Correspondent 

Lord Mackay of Clastafem. 
the head of the judiciary in 
E n gland and Wales, suffered 
a substantial defeat in the 
High Court yesterday when 
two judges ruled be acted 
unlawfully in ending the 
right of people on low 
incomes to pay reduced 
court fees. 

The ruling undermines 
one element of the govern- 
ment's drive to make the 
court service self-financing 
by Increasing fees for a wide 
range of services in the High 
Court and county courts. 
Fees rose in January by 
between 50 per cent and 500 
per cent in an attempt to 
bring in an extra £50m 
(581.5m) a year. 

The measure declared 
illegal, which was never 
put to Parliament, removed 
tbe right of people on 
income support to reduc- 
tions or exemptions from 
fees. 

The action was brought by 
Mr John Without. who 
claimed he was prevented 
from issuing a writ against 
an insurance company 
because of the new policy. 

Giving judgment, Lord 
Justice Rose said thou was 
nothing to suggest parlia- 
ment had intended allowing 
the Lord Chancellor to set 
fees which totally excluded 
the poor from gaining access 
to the courts. 

Agreeing, Mr Justice Laws 
said: “Access to the courts Is 
a constitutional right It can 
only be denied by the gov- 
ernment if It persuades par- 
liament to pass legislation 
which specifically permits 
the executive to torn people 
away from the court door. 
That has not been done in 
this case.” 

The Lord Chancellor's 
Department said It would 
consider the implications of 
the ruling and whether to 
mount an appeal. 

However, the ruling was 
widely welcomed by legal 
bodies including the Bar 
Council, the Law Society 
and tbe Legal Action Group 
which have all opposed the 
policy of making the courts 
self-financing through 
higher fees. 


Harriers keep watch over Iraq 


By Bernard Gray on 
HMS Iftustrious in the Gulf 

Royal Navy Sea Harriers 
yesterday flew combat 
air patrols over southern 
Iraq for the first time as 
part of Operation Southern 
Watch, enforcing the United 
Nations no-fly-zone protect- 
ing marsh Arabs against 
potential attacks by Saddam 
Hussein. 

Five Harrier F/A2 fighters 
flew from the aircraft carrier 
HMS Illustrious, with three 
escorting Royal Air Force 
reconnaissance aircraft on a 
mission over Iraq. 

The Harriers will form 
part of the Southern Watch 
mission for the next week, as 
part of the Navy's efforts to 


increase its out-crf-area capa- 
bilities. 

Admiral Alan West, who is 
the commander of the Illus- 
trious carrier battle group, 
said that the deployment 
demonstrated how peace- 
enforcement operations 
could be mounted even if no 
land air bases were avail- 
able. 

Tbe Illustrious has taken 
up station north of Bahrain 
in the Gulf, partly to patrol 
Iraq and partly to complete 
trials with RAF ground 
attack GR7 Harriers. 

Four of the GR7s have 
just joined tbe carrier an a 
one-month evaluation, 
designed to check whether 
the RAF aircraft, which nor- 
mally support land troops 


from land bases, can be used 
in a similar role from the 
sea. 

GR7 trials will continue in 
the Indian ocean with the 
hope that on future 
operations a mix of Royal 
Navy air-toair fighters and 
RAF ground attack aircraft 
can be used for joint mis- 
sions such as those over Iraq 
or Bosnia. 

The carrier has been given 
tbe Iraq mission by the 
newly formed Permanent 
Joint Headquarters at North- 
wood to the UK. 

It is part of the Ministry 
of Defence’s move away 
from the concentration of 
preparing for a full-scale 
land war in Europe, towards 
a rapid response to smaller 


regional conflicts around the 
world. 

The Illustrious battle 
group, comprising 20 ships 
and at least one nuclear 
powered submarine, is on a 
five and a half months 
deployment to the Middle 
East and Asia. 

The group includes the 
amphibious assault ship 
HMS Fearless, which is 
being used east of the Suez 
canal for the first time to 
more than 30 years. The 
group win conduct 35 exor- 
cises with 20 countries 
before returning to the UK 
in August. 

Some 60 RAF technicians 
and six pilots have joined 
the carrier for the one- 
month aircraft trial. 


Lloyd’s agent fined for misconduct 


By Christopher Adams, 
Insurance Correspondent 

Sedgwick Oakwood, the 
largest member's agent at 
Lloyd’s of London, and a 
subsidiary of international 
insurance broker Sedgwick, 
has been punished for pro- 
fessional misconduct with 
one of the insurance mar- 
ket's biggest fines in years. 

The agent, which handles 
the affairs of 1,000 Names - 
Individuals whose assets tra- 
ditionally back Lloyd's - 
was fined £60,000 ($97,800) 
and ordered to pay £15,000 


costs because some of its 
Names were underwriting 
without adequate funds to 
support their activities. 

Seven Names in South 
Africa were said to be under- 
writing three years ago with 
bank guarantees that were 
due to be cancelled. 

In a regulatory bulletin 
issued to the insurance mar- 
ket. Lloyd's said the mem- 
bers’ agent had “foiled to use 
its best endeavours to com- 
ply with a direction ... that 
the South African Names 
should cease underwriting 
insurance business." 


But It noted Sedgwick 
Oakwood bad not sought to 
conceal the circumstances of 
the offence and that the 
agent initially put up 
£637,000 as security- The size 
of the fine is thought to 
reflect the value to Sedgwick 
Oakwood of the Names con- 
cerned trading forward. 

“We feel comfortable 
weVe protected the policy- 
holders and that we acted in 
the Names' best interests,” 
said Mr Tim Riddell, manag- 
ing director of Sedgwick 
Oakwood. “But we did tech- 
nically breach the rules and 


we’ve been pulled over the 
coals for it" 

Separately, Lloyd's was 
yesterday considering the 
outcome of a case to a US 
appeals court which ruled 
that a lower federal court 
did have jurisdiction over 
whether Lloyd's had 
breached US securities laws 
in its dealings with US 
Names. The case was origin- 
ally brought by 600 Names, 
but many are thought to 
have settled their differences 
with the insurance market 
via its recovery plan com- 
pleted last September. 


Two-way 
television 
set for 
launch 

By Raymond Snoddy 

Two Way TV, a company 
that allows viewers to com- 
pete live with contestants on 
programmes such as Master- 
mind and A Question of 
Sport, plans to launch com- 
mercially a week on Mon- 
day. 

The company, founded by 
Mr Bill Andrewes and 
backed by the Ladbroke 
Group, will spend £3m 
($4L9m) on a marketing cam- 
paign in the Central televi- 
sion area to the English 
Midlands. 

It will broadcast extra 
information with the televi- 
sion signal to allow viewers 
to join in - with help from 
infra-red handsets and a 
“blackbox” on the television 
sot containing a simple 
modem. 

Answers to quiz questions 
from home contestants will 
bo relayed through the 
modem, and winners will 
receive prizes. 

The equipment will be 
available in 350 retail out- 
lets throughout tbe Mid- 
lands. 

“I see this as the first 
stage of our national roll- 
out,” Mr Andrewes said yes- 
terday. The timing of a 
national launch win depend 
on results to the Midlands 
but it could be before Christ- 
mas. 

Recently, Vencom, an 
American venture capital 
group, invested £10m to the 
company. 

Additional capital of 
about £40m would have to 
be raised for a national 
launch and Its extensive 
marketing. 

Although Two Way TV 
concentrates on adding 
value to quiz and sports 
programmes, the technology 
could enable home betting 
on televised sporting events. 

Apart from games, the 
new equipment could be 
used to transmit a vast 
amount of data on every- 
thing from soap opera, plots 
to sporting statistics. 

It could also be used 
for precisely targeted adver- 
tising and marketing 
research. 

More than 500 homes in 
the Bir mingham area have 
been using the system to a 
commercial trial for more 
than a year. 

Mr Andrewes has been 
trying to get the Two Way 
TV concept off the ground 
since 1994. As a former 
chairman of a TV rental 
company, he is very aware 
of how slowly consumers 
take op most new technol- 
ogy products. The “inertia*’ 
factor is high, he believes. 

On e advantage of the new 
system is that the costs are 
relatively low and the essen- 
tial information needed to 
make U work is broadcast 
with the existing television 
signal - to much the same 
way as teletext. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 
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House building 
starts up 36% 

The number of new homes started by home builders 
during the three months to the end of January wna the ; 
highest since 1989, according to figures published yesta- 
dav by the Department of the Bovlrompent. ■ 

Mr James Clappison. environment minister, seized r~ 
the figures as evidence of “the continuing recovery to 
wider housing market, with house prices increasing 

across the majority or regions”. ■ 

According to the department, the number of private sec- 
tor homes started by builders was 3fi percent Hghar than 
in tbe corresponding period a year ago and 4 per cent 
higher than to the previous three months. 

Mr Clappison also welcomed separate figures showing 
l per cent rise last year to the volume of construction on 
put which provided -further proof of the recovery of Use 
construction industry”. Andrew Taylor 

Lex. Page 34 

■ MANCHESTER AIRPORT 

Protesters face runway eviction 

Manchest er airport in the north of England was yesterday 
poised for a clash with environmentalists as it took the 
first steps ta evicting: protesters against its £172m second 
runway. . . 

The airport named the UK’s most famous protestor, Mr 
Daniel Hooper - nicknamed Swampy - as the lead defen-, 
dant to its legal action to evict about SO env Ironmentoliste 
from the proposed site. 

Its willingness to target Mr Hooper - the only named 
defendant to legal documents posted around the site yes- 
terday - is an indication of the highly public conflict both 
sides are planning. 

A Hig h Court hearing to secure an eviction order is to . 
be held on March 27, with an eviction expected a week 
later. The protesters believe their numbers will increase 
by up to 1,000 by the time bailiffs move on to the site. 

Rmrimnmimtaiists also hope to counter the eviction 
with a legal challenge against the government’s decision 
to grant planning approval for the runway. They intend 
to begin seeking a judicial review at the High Court cm 
Monday. Richard Wolffe 

NORTHERN IRELAND 


Voters ‘should look for ceasefire 9 

Mr Bertie Ahem, leader of Fianna Fail, the Irish Repub- 
lic’s largest party, yesterday urged nationalists in North- 
ern I reland to consider withdrawing support for Sinn 
pain, the Irish Republican Army's political wing. In the - 
forthcoming UK general election, if there is no new cea s e- 
fire. 

“People should not let themselves be fobbed off with 
general assurances about a commitment to peace when - 
what is needed is a new ceasefire without buts and ifo,” 
he said, in an article in the Irish News, the nationalist 
newspaper to Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

Without explicitly advising nationalists. Mr Ahem said 
that voters should “look for a ceasefire to place before 
they vote” for Sinn Fein. Jo fm Murray Brown 

SHIPPING 


Expedition to investigate wreck 

The final phase of tbe expedition to reexamine the wreck 
of the Derbyshire, the British bulk carrier lost to the 
north-west Pacific to September 1980, starts this weekend. 
The US research vessel, the Thomas G Thompson, will 
leave Guam to travel to the site where the ship lies, 
nearly three miles deep. 

It will spend 47 days.gathertog evidence to establish 
wily the Derbyshire, at 90,000 gross tons the largest Brit- 
ish vessel ever lost at sea, went dawn. Hie ship sank to a 
typhoon with the loss of its entire British crew of 42 and 
two wives. An official inquiry into the disaster in 1987 
said the weather was probably to blame hut the crew’s 
families, trade unions and shipping experts have argued 
that structural defects were to blame. Charles Batchelor 


TOMORROW'S WOMEN 



frandartGarr 

Marjorie Scardtoo at tbe Demos conference yesterday 

Board ‘ignorance’ attacked 

Ms Marjorie Scardtoo, tbe first woman to become chief 
executive of a FTSE-lOO company, said yesterday that 
boardroom ignorance of the issues concerning women was 
one reason why many more women would soon follow in 
her footsteps. Ms Scardtoo, became chief executive of 
Pearson, the media, information and entertainment group 
which owns the Financial Times, to January. 

She told a conference on Tomorrow's Women, organised 
by Demos, the think tank: “The people who should be 
having the keenest interest in what is going on here are 
probably not going to be here." 

They were the 99 men who directed the other FTSE-100 
companies, she said. These men were trying to sell prod- 
ucts to and recruit talent from a population, of whom 
were not male. Andrew Bober 









Looking westward for new jobs coming from the east 
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R ecruitment started this 
week for the first tranche 
of 6,100 jobs promised by 
the £1.7bn ($2.7bn) LG electronics 
project at Newport, Gwent, which 
is described as the stogie largest 
job creation project in the UK. 

Jobcentres, the state employ- 
ment agencies, throughout Wales 
have posters alerting people to the 
opportunities at the South Korean 
group's electronics factory and 
semiconductor plant. 

Construction started a month 
ago with the ground-breaking cer- 
emony ted by Mr John Major, the 
prime minister. LG Electronics, 
the Subsidiary which will malm 
computer monitors and colour pic- 
ture tubes, is recruiting first, with 
phased production due to begin by 
the end of this year. Us sister 
company LG Semicon will start 
operations late in 1998. 

The scale of the project is such 
[many more jobs are forecast to be 


created among LG’s suppliers] 
that there are concerns about its 
Impact on the regional labour 
market South-east Wales is fore- 
cast to be one of the UK’s fastest 
growing local economies over the 
next decade. In the travel to work 
areas for Newport and Cardiff [the 
LG site is between the two], 
unemployment bas already fallen 
to just over 7 per cent. 

Although the LG project Is 
broadly welcomed, some local 
companies fear employees may be 
poached. Mrs Sharon Linnard. 
president of Newport & Gwent 
chamber of commerce & industry, 
said: “Many of our members with 
skilled staff, particularly those in 
related Industries, are taking 
steps to cope with the inevitable 
pressure on jobs and wages, 

“Several of them have taken 
action to help them deal with the 
expected skills shortage. They are 
working on programmes with 


Wales responds as South Korean 
electronics company LG starts 
search for 6,100 skilled workers 


Gwent Training and Enterprise 
Council, local colleges and even 
schools to help cope with the 
increase to demand." 

The LG project highlights the 
need to upgrade the Welsh work- 
force, retrain the unemployed, 
and create awareness of the 
long-term career opportunities to 
modem manufacturing. LG Is giv- 
ing high priority to training and 
discussions are being held with 
universities and colleges to pro- 
vide technical training. 

LG is being helped with train- 
ing as part of an overall grants 
package of up to ESOOm. A centre 
is being set up by Gwent Tec 
which all 4,400 recruits will 


attend, where they will be 
instructed in the company's cul- 
ture and methods of operation, 
team-building exercises and 
generic factory and skills training. 

LG Semicon will employ fewer 
people, but will require a higher 
level erf skills. The Welsh Develop- 
ment Agency is setting up a semi- 
conductor training centre at New- 
port “The rapid ta pansimi of the 
semiconductor industry to the UK 
is causing a huge shortage of suit- 
ably trained personnel,” said Mr 
Randall Thomas, the centre's 
director. 

The centre, which will teach 
“clean-room" disciplines and 
advanced processes, is intended to 


benefit not only LG but other 
companies to the Welsh semicon- 
ductor industry. 

These training initiatives, it is 
hoped, will help to avoid the 
potential skills shortages which, 
as well as hampering established 
companies, could deter future 
investment . 

Mr Steve Bibby, the senior 
account manager for Gwent Tbe, 
said: “We have a very vibrant 
electronics Industry and we have 
to ensure that we have the correct 
niffiig available." 

Most large companies in south 
Wales, he said, have a settled 
workforce and are not “unduly 
concerned" at the potential loss of 
labour. “What is worrying compa- 
nies more is that the scene has 
changed. They’ve got to rethink 
strategies and human resources 
issues." 

Research commissioned by 
Gwent Tec confirms that short- 


ages are more likely to be of skills 
rather than people. “There is 
already a stock of unemployed to 
be drawn in, there will be natural 
growth in the workforce and net 
toward migration," Mr Bibby said. 
• He hopes the LG catchment 
area will extend. to tbe valleys 
-where there remain pockets of 
high unemployment. 

While the research holds out - 


future for Gwent," it warns: 
"Ensuring the right skills are to 
place will be vital If this future Is 
to be secured." Although it found 
employers and residents bad porf-' 
five attitudes towards skills andv 
learning, there was “Kttlr es* 4 .; 
dence of pro-active behaviour"- 
The report concludes: “Ovw rac - 
ing barriers to learning wffi-be tb* 
key feature of a suct»sftil 


Roland Adborglmm 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 



BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices from Amatgamststf Metal Tndn^ 

■ ALUMMUM. 8$7 PURITY (S pertcrma) 


Precious Metals continued 

BOLD COMSC HOP Troy at: S/troy tc.) 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS SOFTS 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Swanna Voyte 

The price. ' of copper 
see-trawed on the London 
Metal - Exchange yesterday 
after a .surprisingly large 
draw-down In stocks of the. 

' metaL • 

The exchange announced 
yesterday . . morning that 
stocks had fallen 6,225 
tonnes to 208,575. 

The price .started the day 
lower - but was pushed up 
when speculators entered 
the market/ However, as the 
speculators withdrew, , the 
price fell bads. . 

Prices for -three-month 
deli very l fell back to close - 
afternoon “kerbr trading- at 
$2,390 a tonne - a. fall of $13 
from Thursday and d own $55 ' 
from a nine-month high of 
$2,445 earlier fnthe day.: 

Traders stressed that the 
underlying pressure on 
prices remained upwards 
buoyed by the draw-down. 

Elsewhere on the LME 
sentiment was pulled around 
by copper's volatility, with 
aluminium following it most 
closely. A further heighten 
ing of the spat between. 

. Trans- Warid, the UK trading 
group, and Russia over for- 
eign investment in Rns&aV 
domestic aluminium indus- 
try did not seem to worry 
the . market.. - Trans-World 
wants to invest , in Russian 
smelters - but is concerned 
about thethreatof rwiation- 
afisation. . 

*1 would not^buy or sell 
aluminium on 'the hack off 
Trans-World and- Russia's 
arguements.* • isaid - one 
trader. “At the end of the 
day Russia wifi'ttiU produce 
it." Aluminium ; for three- 
month delivery .ended “kerb” 

WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

, U wt Ctng* 
prion on «Mik «bo 





trading at $Lfi75 a t/wmn; a 
fall, of 4D.4 on the day. - 

.Zinc reached a fresh four- 
and-a-half-year high of $1,266 
a tonne, despite an increase 
in stocks of 1450 tonnes. It 
-fail back slightly to finish 
the day at $1*254, up $12 an 
the dajr but traders said 
the maik/t was firm and set 
for more gcdns next week. ’ 
On prices in London rose 
yesterday afternoon - fluctu- 
ating around the psychbfogi- 
eally-important $20 a barrel 
level S entim ent was buoyed 
aftffolTprlceslD New York’ 
rose. In late trading Brent 
Blend for April delivery - 
the international benchmark 
r- was at $20 jQ 2 a barrel 
On the ; London Interna- 
tional Financial Futures 
Exchange coffee prices 
rebounded from lows to 
close at the day's peak. 
Robustacaffoe for May deliv- 
ery was down $1 at $1*729 a 
tonne. , t 


■ — ias«/B7 ~ 
fflgh Low 



Cash 

6 mtha 

Case 

1648-60 

1678-9 

Previous 

1652/-5L5 

1681-82 

Wgh/tow 


169671670 

-AMOfficU 

1860-61 

1688-90 

Kerb dose 


1674-5 

Open tot 

72/95 


Total deify tumow 

270/18 


■ AUJMMUM ALLOY (S per tonne) 

-CfOR , 

1535-40 

1558-63 

Previous 

1533-36 

• 1555-56 

MgMore 


1565/1555 

AM Offlda! 

- 1537-42 

1561-62 

Kerb dose 


1550-55 

. Open taL 

6/17 


Tohd dtoy ttiTONf 

906 


■ LEAD (5 per tonne) 


- Ctoee 

691-2 

W6-7 

Previous 

878-9 

677-6 

hfigMow 


892/880 

. AM Official 

690-9T 

684-5-85.0 

Kerb dose ' 


685-6 

Open InL. 

40,901 


Total, defiy Hammer 

10/19. 


■ NICKEL (S pertome) 


dons 

8050-60 

8150-60 

Previous : 

6045-55 

6145-65 

MdVtow 

807918070 

8250/8130 

AM Official 

8070-80 

8170-60 

Kerb ckaa 


8130-40 

Open inL . 

51/10 


Total dNIy tLSTKMr 

1B.T14 


■ TIN ($ per tonnd 


Close 

5865-75 

5920-25 

Previous 

5840-60 

5885-900 

- HlgfVtow 

■ 

5050/5885 

AM OfficM 

587060 

5925-30 

Kerb don 


5010-20 

- Open tat 

16/38 


Total daRy turnover 

5/57 


• 2MG, apedai Mgh grade 0 per tonnd 

Ctaoe 

12806-1/ 

1260-1 

Pnovtous 

1225-26 

1241-41/ 

AflgfVkwr 


1281/1243 

AM OfficM 

12375-38/ 

. 1240-50 

Kerb ctase . 


1254-55 

Open tot 

. 88,958 - 


Total dally tambver 

25/42 


■ COPPER; grade A (S per tonne) 

Ctaoe , v 

24805-6/ 

2412Z-8Z 

‘ Previous ■ 

2438-39 

2378-70 

hfigh/tow 


2445/2390 

AM OfflcU 

2468-67 

2406-06 

Kerb ctoM 


2380-90 

Open inL 

140,141 


Total dafiy tunover 

48,763 
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Day's 




(ton 


Salt 

Dayta 


OpH 


Sett oaf* 

Ofte 

. 

PINS ebrage ttab 

ton 

M tat 


price 

ctarege 

ffigk 

Lore 

m 

tat 


pries cMogs Ugh 

LOW Vo! U 


Price dteon H$b Lear Vol 

tat 

ter 

-349/ 

-17 

- 

- 

S 

ter 

97.10 

-025 

97.10 

97.10 

12 

197 

Iter 

933 

+19 

983 

919 113 1,489 

Feb 

99.100 - 61250 67/00 19 

27 

Apr 

349/ 

-17 

3544 

349.1 25,440 BB/31 

e* 

99/5 

-0/5 10025 

09/5 

132 

1444 

itav 

946 

+14 

949 

031 2.740 34/85 

Apr 

68-175-0425 68/00 66/5010,472 

41111 

Jr 

351/ 

-17 

yiAO 

351.1 

1139 26/33 

M 

1171/5 

-055 10250 101/5 

136 

1.015 

Jri 

857 

+11 

958 

943 1,100 14/42 

Jn 

B4.475 -0.475 R925 54/50 3/19 

22/58 

tot 

35*2 

-17 

357/ 

3512 

225 S/74 

m 

92-70 

-o.es 

- 

- 

_ 

33 

S<P 

988 

+12 

968 

956 720 11775 

Aos 

83/00 -0/75 61925 03/75 1/58 

11289 

Oct 

358/ 

-3/ 

359J 

359/ 

385 1251 

War 

9470 

-005 

9100 

9475 

45 

1/ 88 

Ok 

973 

+12 

974 

080 950 21,747 

Oct 

87.175 -045 67/23 07.100 1/17 

13/07 

Dec 


-18 

382/ 

358/ 

288 20/42 

JM 

0170 

-005 

BITS 

9170 

40 

393 

Nar 

9B3 

+12 

933 

978 1/71 21.733 

DM 

69400 -0/5 G9L7D0 60250 1,120 

1175 

Total 





2110*171/50 

TOW 





399 

7/19 

Total 




8/86121820 

Total 

18,135 108/83 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX (50 Trty Oct; $/troy 02j 

■ WHEAT C8T (5/00bu fflft cents/BOb taEhd) 

■ COCOA CSCE no tonnes; S/tomed 

■ LEAN HOGS CME f40/00JbK centsribd 


Apr ms -72 ms mo ym 1&3&4 

M 3808 -7 J 388/ 3805 445 1354 

Oct 383.1 -77 3800 3800 335 2292 

Jan 3802 -7.7 3872 3872 5 1.123 

Tdd Am 24033 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX {100 Troy at; S/lroy ozj 


Mw 

14173 

-1.15 149/0 147/0 

202 

868 

J» 

19015 

-15200 150/5 

1/73 

9718 

Sap 

1S1.75 

- 132.00 151/5 

18 

761 

Dm 

15175 

- - _ 

5 

ISO 

Ifetel 



1/8B 11/68 


ter 

375/0 

+1/ 38050 389/0 

522 

744 

Iter 

1287 

+3 

1288 

1282 

5 130 

** 

71150-1.025 70/00 61650 7,712 

14273 

May 

375/0 

+0/ 38100 370/0 

B/B2 25/42 

**! 

1325 

-5 

1344 

1321 3/35 30/22 

JR 

71825-1225 71700 75/50 4/27 

9737 

JN 

38330 

+1 36100 357/0 

1480 35/28 

Jd 

1348 

-7 

1368 

1348 

377 10/28 

Jd 

71475 +0.1 71500 74/50 1/23 

1549 

Sep 

366.00 

+1 37030 360/0 

716 

1805 

Ssp 

1375 

-7 

1392 

1374 

165 10/41 

to| 

71125+1125 72200 71250 789 

9pK 

Dec 

37430 

- 37050 365100 

266 

1874 

Dec 

1406 

-8 

1420 

1405 

176 6/00 

Oct 

65.750+0.175 65.B5D 85/00 176 

1/481 

Mir 

374/0 

+2 37100 370/0 

11 

76 

ter 

1437 

-3 

1447 

1433 

280 11446 

Dec 

64,150 -11 642a 64/50 179 

811 

Total 



MJB7 80/56 

ratal 





4/60 90/M 

Told 

14/M 

31/27 


■ MAittCOTp2mmm^cgiaffi8it)auBM) ■cocoa poogyMRj/jgnng 


■Mr 30620 -023 30620 300.00 10234 24217 
BV 30420 -05 30625 29025 54224162238 
Jd 30320 -0.75 307.75 28820 19221 110277 
■ save? COMEX [5,000 Troy at; Orts/troy at) Sep 29050 -1 294.75 28620 1253 74322 

Doe 28600 -10 29225 2B4X0 12028 60/67 

UK 282.75 -12 29075 28950 232 B.1S8 

Tdd >7264394737 

■ BARLEY UFFE (£ per torn*) 


DaDr , 


.1047.04 


Pm. Of 

104008 


■ COFFEE UFFE (S/tartne) 


ter 

5U4 

-4/ 

517/ 

5110 

165 1,049 

•try 

518/ 

-42 

5210 

5115 17/80 5S2E7 

Jd 

523/ 

-A3 

5215 

52 2/ 

504 12/23 

Sr 

5214 

-AA 

530/ 

527/ 

13 3/75 

Dee 

535J 

-45 

5410 

534/ 

BO 5/3 B 

JR 

IWd 

538/ 

-4/ 

- 


14 

18/00 8B/B7 


■ LME AM OfRcM C/tratoe 1207D 

LME CfcurinQ 0$ rate 1/019 

Spat 12035 3 lAr 12012 6 efs 129B8 Data; 1.5870 

■ fflOH GRADE COPPSl [COMEX) 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE 06- KfYMgX (1.000 bamte- S/benoQ 

Latest Day 1 * Open 

price dmoe Rgh 1 m Vd lot 

Apr 2120 +026 2128 2020 60247 84278 

Mag 21 SS +029 21.11 2026 33293 57.294 

Jn 20LS7 +021 2020 2020 16290 47/15 

Jd 2072 +031 20/S 2035 8288 24200 

flog 2028 +025 2025 2025 3.142 17,473 

Sep 20.44 +022 2045 2024 1.123 13038 

Tot«t 131 JDBD 418,488 

■ CRUDE CML IPE (S/baneQ 

UMst Oafs Open 

. price rh a n ga Kg* Law Voi tat 

Apr 1093 +023 2000 1938 17.148 43,572 

Hey 1087 +032 1072 1931 11538 61.183 

JR 1906 4029 1056 1018 1564 23/36 

Jd 1043 +026 1043 1007 1.187 14588 

AOf 1950 4019 1030 1000 506 6,152 

Sep 1020 4014 1020 1858 630 6/78 

Total a r 

■ HEATWQ OP. IffliBC [42500 OS flail; cU5 pefcj 

UMtt Day’s Opn 

pda doqi Kj» 

Apr 54/0 40/7 5430 

■ay 5435 4071 5445 

JR 5450 4088 5465 

Jtf EJ» 4081 55.10 

Am 55/0 4081 5060 

55/0 4041 5533 


Mar 

9150 

-025 

90/0 

90/0 

15 

63 

■ay 

91/0 

-025 

91/0 

91/0 

2 

135 

SR 

9050 

-025 

90.75 

0075 

1 

28 

Nor 

8250 


98.75 

«WtO 

27 

383 

Jen 

94/0 

-025 

94/0 

94/0 

5 

27 

Told 58 898 

■ SOYABEANS CBTftOWto tec cedsTOfa State) 


Mar 827.50 405 82000 81630 3/59 6022 

Mgy 83000 47.73 832/0 82000 47,427 86/10 

AS 830 DO 47.75 832/0 820/0 14,136 54789 

AoO 821-00 +05 821/0 810/0 1/6B 0003 

Sap 770/0 +7/5 773/0 76025 277 3/33 

Mr 724/0 +3/ 728/0 720/0 6/66 28/45 

Total 743TB 181,187 

■ SOYABEAN OB. CSX {SO/OOfas: centa/to) 


Mar 1749 +2 1713 1690 232 2.789 

Mv 1729 -1 1729 1670 3,140 26,181 

Jd 1729 -1 1729 1868 1/SB 10/59 

Sep 1720 -2 1712 1661 343 4/84 

Mov 1695 -2 1885 1640 48 2.190 

■bn 1675 -2 1665 18(6 17 505 

Total 5/30 48/JO 

■ COWga ■C* CSCE C37/Q0tt«; canta/taa) 

Har 205.75 -0L2O 213/0 20400 378 1/85 

May 168/0 -3/0 193/0 187/010/82 23/72 

JM 176/5 -4/0 180/5 175.00 2,763 7/06 

SR 1BS.53 -400 166/0 164/5 1,146 4/78 

Oh 151/0 -6/0 13400 151/0 568 3/61 

■far 14085 -3/5 143.00 140/0 118 755 

Total 15/18 41/37 

(ICO) (US cantafeotmfl 


■ PORK BELLIES GME f4OJQ0lte: conts/lbs) 
Hr 75/75 -3 70500 75/75 448 902 

MR 7BJS0 -8 77/50 76/30 2.477 5/35 

Jd 76/25-2.775 77.050 75/OQ 335 1217 

AW 73/25 -24 75.000 73/00 96 519 

Tbtd 3/12 2,724 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 



Sant Day's 


Open 


price dtaoga M* tear 

W 

tat 

Iter 

115/0 -140 11820 114/0 

949 

1548 

Apr 

11180 -030 11130 113/0 

19 

3/01 

May 

111.40 -080 114/0 110.70 

8/40 27/01 

Jr 

10920 -080 111/010020 

26 

996 

Jd 

107.70 -0.75 mSO 107.00 

245 

7,199 

toi 

106:35 -0/5107/010150 

1 

938 

Tdd 


1411 81/15 

PRECIOUS METALS 



« LONDON BULLION MARKET 



Prices reppfied by N M Ftothad*0 



*p 
TMal 

■ GAS OH. PE (SAme) 


Law Vd tat 

515015/62 36/10 
53/5 5/87 14/19 
5185 1/64 13.033 
54/5 1.743 12/31 
54/0 220 7,422 

55/0 272 4/74 

Z7JB7 120/89 


ftdf IWt IWm 

pries ettangs Hgti Im *d tat 
159/0 +425 ISIS 165/0 5/90 11767 
170/0 +450 17050 166.75 8,168 10144 
171.75 +4/5 171.75 16600 2/82 5/40 
172/D +150 172.75 16050 1/87 9/79 
173/5 +100 173/0 171/5 
175/0 +175 174/0 173/0 


Apr 


Jd 

tog 

Total 


544 1428 
51 1/28 


ter 

2529 

♦117 

25.40 

24/6 

6/07 

4/59 

iter 

25/9 

+02 

25/0 

25/4 15/81 52/43 

Jd 

26/8 

+023 

2120 

25.74 

4j0BB 24.774 

A« 

2820 

+021 

2620 

25 SO 

1/48 

4/06 

SR 


+022 

2925 

26.05 

379 

3,116 

Out 

2141 

+024 

28/0 

2105 

196 

2/91 

IWd 





27/83 101,151 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL C8T (100 tons; Vton] 

Har 

2711 

+2/ 

2702 

2910 

4/07 

9/95 

stay 

265.7 

+3 

2662 

291/ 15225 49,794 

Jd 

261/ 

+22 

282.7 

2510 

1120 21417 

Abj 


+12 

7*3R 5 

2532 

2/34 

7.130 

Sr 

2417 

+0L2 

245/ 

2422 

756 

4/41 

Oct 

22B.7 

+02 

Twn 

224/ 

Z75 

3/48 

Told 





30/13 111/71 

■ POTATOES UFFE (E/tonna) 



Apr 

59/ 

-5/ 

64 Z 

60/ 

88 

898 

Stay 

64/ 

-5/ 

69/ 

652 

25 

239 

Jr 

715 

-0/ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Hr 

65/ 

-0/ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Her 

100/ 

-0/ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Apr 

1115 

-0/ 


- 

- 

674 

Tdd 





93 

1/13 

m FREIGHT (BIFFBQ UFFE (SIQ/fadex point) 

ter 

1515 

+30 

1515 

1490 

SO 

812 

Apr 

1W1 

+31 

1805 

1535 

248 

1,164 

tey 

1570 

+30 

1575 

1555 

191 

128 

Jd 

1330 

+20 

1330 

1310 

75 

B74 

Oct 

1440 

♦10 

1440 

1430 

20 

213 

Jr 

1450 

+10 

1450 

1450 

- 

4fl 

Tdd 

CtaH 

Free 



585 


BH 

1430 

1419 






Har B 

Comp, daffy 

15 day annua 


143/6 

13030 


Prat day 
147/6 
129.11 


■ WHTTE SUGAR UFFEjMomM 


■ay 

3010 

+19 

3010 

TQftH 

684 13/97 

tog 

306/ 

+0/ 

3010 

305/ 

252 4.409 

Oct 

302/ 

+0.9 

301/ 

301/ 

83 3/11 

Dm 

301/ 

+1/ 

302 2 

301.1 

45 916 

Mar 

302/ 

-14 

302/ 

awn 

10 528 

May 

300 2 

-13 

301.7 

301/ 

- 159 

T>U 





799 22/37 

■ SUGAR 11’ 

CSCE (IllOOOIbs; cents/lbe) 

■ay 

10/7 

+0/4 

11/3 

10/3 5.717 73/06 

Jd 

1174 

+0/6 

1178 

10/7 1/74 32/59 

Oct 

1170 

+0/5 

1172 

1187 

841 24/23 

ter 

ID/6 

+0/2 

1170 

1165 

89911/31 

■»y 

1166 

+1/4 

1168 

1165 

51 1/11 

Jd 

1166 

+0/5 

1168 

1168 

76 894 

Tdd 





1507144/U 

■ COTTON NYCE t50j000tt»; cerrtaflbs) 

tey 

76/2 

+187 

77.15 

7130 8/98 32/19 

Jd 

77/8 

+0J1 

7105 

77/5 2/70 12,451 

Oct 

77/0 

+0/0 

7100 

77/0 

58 1/77 

On 

77/5 

+032 

77/5 

77/0 1/15 15/04 

Mm 

7170 

+0.40 

7170 

7135 

119 1.136 

tey 

7199 

+036 

79/0 

7180 

24 462 

Total 




13)405 83)798 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (15/OObs; cantdfae) 

Mr 

84.75 

-196 

8130 

84/0 

176 454 

Hay 

8195 

-150 

88/0 

8115 1,739 14/53 

Jd 

8180 

-180 

9020 

68/0 

312 4/40 

sr 

9175 

-0/5 

92.00 

9180 

101 3/86 

Nor 

9223 

-175 

9150 

92/0 

243 1,011 

Jbi 

93/0 

-0.40 

94.25 

9100 

3 583 

Tdd 





2/03 25/48 


■ NATURAL GAS KWEK (10/00 DffBltU S/UanBta) 


GoW per troy to. . .. ; *343.05 -+4SO '. S3BR/0 *«$*» *34035 

SVmr per tray ox ■ 32i25p -0.78 380/Dp 383/Op 267/Op 
AJumWum 99.7% fcSH* *1643/ +205 S HH40 S1B7B *12345 
Capper Grade A (esdO - 1 $24805 - ' +60/ ' *2370/ *2810 $1863/ 
Lead {cad/ V- . 6891/ . -33 .. $788/ SSI27J5 *847 

Nickel (crU) y . sadaiur +67.9 stbsd sacas ssiss 

Zinc SHG Ml $1261/ ■+« $1034. $1251.0 $983/ 

Tkr (ciBtfl '■ $9870 - +11S . $6119 $8560 S5690 

Coco* Futewe v /E833- -- +66 . $878 - fi*T» . £6*7 

CoOn Fofan* Mar $1740 “ ! *16* $1362 "13809 $1232 

Sugar $HP ftana| /v . $278/0 t/Q . . $310SQ $330.7Q.. ; $$2) 
Bwtey Fobna Mar " ' ' £90/0 -1/0 £10*20 £127/0 .09025 

Wheat RtuaMkr :’■■■_• £37.10, *130 £11196 £134.10 £81/0 

Cotton Outlook A Indtat . • .SO/Oo ’ -OSS • • B2/0o . 07/8c 74jQSe 

Wool (84a aip«J. • . ,4l8p .. . .- 4380 $87p 

06 (Btenl BlenCO $2001 r +0/9 $17/1 $25.18 Siam 


GoMfltoy cb) 

S price 

£ equhr SFr equkr 

Apr 

tey 

Jr 

Ctaoe 

Opening 

348.80-349/0 

353/0/53/0 



Momtaglta 

361.70 

218/23 

511707 

Attamoon fix 
Day’s High 

Day** Low 

390/0 

352/0-352/0 

349/015130 

218.052 

511145 

ADO 

Tdd 

Previous ctoae 351.75-352/5 




Latast Day** 

price change Hpb 

1.965 +0079 1/99 
2JUa+a/77 2/60 
2/34 +1068 2/60 
2/35 +0/66 2JB5 
2/40+0Z7D 2/50 
2i>3S+0/64 2/50 


Opn 

Low Vd M 

1/70 14/13 36/44 
1/50 1S1 19/70 
1/70 2270 11/57 
1JB7Q 1780 10/23 
1/70 885 8/74 

1JB75 1223 7285 
30/81180649 


FUTURES DATA 

AB Mum data aipplM by CMS. 


Loco LdD Mean OoM Landtag Rates (VP USS) 
. 1 mon t h 3/6 6 months —4/0 

2 months ASX3 12 mortha 4.00 

3 mortha 4.00 

SHvar Hr . pftrpy ot- UScts aquw. 


UNLEADED GASOLINE 
HWgX (42/00 US BMtatBWflHW 


Latest Day's 
Pde» cRage tape 


tow M 


Per name, tedaaa otfwmtat 


p FtaanAO- a Canta b. a Apr. 


.$*« .. •. ■; ; 

• 3322$ • 

517.5° 

tey 

84/5 +4X79 65.15 

3 months 

326,65 

$23/0 

Jr 

54/0 +177 6420 

6 months 

331.00 

530.05 

Jd 

6275 +072 63/0 

1 year 

338/0 

54195 

Aag 

61/0 +182 61.40 

Gold Coins 

$ price 

E equhr. 

sr 

59/0 +180 59A1 

Kntgeirand 

361-364 

225-227 

Told 


Maple Leaf 

- 

- 



New Sovereign 

81-04 

50-52 




B2 3,969 
565 2,101 
I*m m#n 


Wool 

SMghtiy tower prioaa were pdid for sana 
Austratan wool st earty aucHona thta wank, 
but the setback was miner and taflad to 
develop. By dia and ot the week Iho trade 
asaawad the tendency as definitely firmer 
again. The nmtam market indbeator ctosod 
down 2 Australian cents a Kg on the week, 
bid was on a sfighoy upward trend yester- 
day, 4 cents up at 622 ceres a kg. South 
African wool atao add wan, wtth acme 
shortages anUtipatad in the remainder of 
the season. The main New Zealand market 
ineScator was 4 New Zealand cents a kg 
tower than two weeks ago at 440 certs a 
Kg, but far the sector measuring medium 
and finer wool, prices wore definitely 
dearer than at The precedng sale two 
weeks ago. 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Merest and Volume drea shown for 
contractu traded on COMEX, NYMEX. CUT, 
NYCE, CME CSCE and IPE Cmde 06 are 
one day to ansare. Votame & Open Merest 
totals are for aB traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Reuters (Baaec 18/3731 - 100} 

Mar 7 Mar 6 month ago year ego 
2000/ 2000/ 1864/ 21202 

■ CRB ftrtrass (Baaec 1967 = 100} 

Mar 6 Mar S month ago year ago 

245/5 243/S 

■ GSCt Spot (Baa« 1670 = 100) 

Mar 8 Mar 5 month ago year ago 
191/8 189.28 200.15 198.59 


Strike price $ tonne 

— Calls — 

— Puts — 

■ ALUMIMtJM 



(99.7%) LME 

Apr Jul 

Apr Jul 

1625 

SB 94 

21 45 

1675 

20 68 

44 68 

1725 — . -. . 

13 47 

77 66 

■ COPPER 



{Grade A) LME 

Apr Jul 

Apr Jul 

2300... 

166 121 

8 89 

2400 

00 77 

30 142 


37 46 

78 209 

M COFFEE UFFE 

May Jul 

May Jd 

Iran 

150 211 

71 132 

1700. _. 

123 186 

94 157 

1750 

99 163 

120 1B4 

■ COCOA UFFE 

May Jut 

May Jul 

875 _ - 

76 95 

5 13 

900 ._ __ 

57 77 

11 20 

92S 

40 61 

19 29 

■ BRENT CRUDE 



IPE 

Apr May 

Apr May 

1900. 

74 

3 44 

1950 

- 

11 67 

9rmn 

14 

86 

LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OIL FOB (per bend) 

+or- 

Dubai 

$1!34-8-SDw +0/7 

Brent Blend (dated) 

S10.73-0.75 +0/2 

Brant Blend (Apr) 

S2o.oo-0.ee +o/i 

W.T.L 

$21/7-1/0w +0/2 

■ OIL PRODUCTS HMEprcsHt debacy OF (term) 

Premium GasoSna 

*214-216 

+2 

Gas 03 

$169-171 

+4 

Heavy Fud 08 

$80-82 

-2 

Naphtha 

$193-196 

+7 

Jet fuel 

$189-191 


Diesel 

5180-182 

+4 

■ NATURAL GAS (FencaAtMrrn) 


Barton (Mar) 

10/5 

-0.05 

ARteum Argus. TaL London 10171) 358 8702 

IPE (Apr) 

moo 

-0.10 

■ one) 



Gold (per troy az)* 

$349.05 

-2/5 

SIw (per troy ccft 

519.00c 

-1.00 

Platinum (per troy az.) 

$381 .75 

-CL2S 

Paltadun ft»r troy azj 

1 $14175 

+225 

Copper 

120.0c 


Lead (US prod) 

45.00C 


Tin (Kuala Lumpur) 

14_27r 

+0/6 

Tin (New York) 

271/0 


Cottle (five weight) 

9R07p 

-140- 

Sheep (five weight) 

148.7BP 

+6/9* 

Pigs (live wdghOt 

83/Ip 

• -1/7- 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$272/0 

+1/0 

Lon. day sugar (wtn) 

$310/0 

+0/0 

Barley (Big. feed) 

Unq 


Matze (US No3 Yellow) 

snoaoo 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Unq 


Rubber (ApOf 

7B.75p 


Ritober (Mayjf 

7175p 


Ritober (KLRSSNol) 

305 jQx 

+1/ 

Coconut OS (Pti3)§ 

7B5JSy 

•+5.0 

Palm OB (Malay.)§ 

557.50 

-2/0 

Copra (Ptia}§ 

$4a5.0y 

+5 JO 

Soyabeans (US) 

221/ 


Cotton OuttookW indn 

80.60 


WboKopS (B4s Super) 

418p 



£ par nm ifSw atenm* eatsd. p paneaAg. e censfb 
r itaBBMg. in MRyafen artn/kn. w Apr y Apr MayV 
London R^nfcri- § OF Ranaten.4 Bulan nawdoe * 
Ctangn on w**- Itatd w 3/66 teaO tt pigs ted. 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


US INTEREST RATES 



MARKETS REPORT 


By Richard Tomkins ' 
ki N«W YotK MWT r 
RfohatUAdaunhi London: 


The eagerly ^swatted..- US 
employment - data released 
yesterday were doraggeft off 
fay US bonds, with a stranger 
US doilar baasting the Wgh' ' 
yielding European markets. 

US Tree&ur lM L Started the 
day ei». mucfc as haH a paint 
down . after “the labour 
IX’partmetot publiahed fig- 
ures shawing that February 
employment hid risen ■ 
339,000. far above the consan- ' 
sus forecast tit 223,000. 

But the market recovered 
when a‘ do^r look; at . the 
figures revoiflcd much tit the. 
increase came from the con- 
struction sector,, which was 
unusually active because of 
mild weather. The rise in 
hourly .earnings was also 
lower than expected. 

At midday, the 30-year 
long bond was up fi at 96fi. 
yielding £862 per emit, and 
the two-year note- iip -,fc at 
9Si*+, yielding 6,095 per cent. 

UK gilts fell oh the news, 
with Uffe's June long gilt 
future contract down Vm at 


MV 

Jun 


Ul&. ; The . benchmark 10- Latest 

' year gilt was down only 
It&han BTPs and Spudsh : 

- bonus outperformed the. rest 
off Europe, with yields drop- 1 
ping along .thr length of ; 

- their curves.- Gu* BTPS; 
wore : the. best performers, 
with -10-year bonds up 0.42 to 
lOUM, their yield falling 6 
basis points to 7^30 per cent 

'.•'■The yield spread d: BTPb 
over equivalent ■ German, 
bunds dropped 12 basis 
points to 173 points. Bonos 
narrowed, 7 tic £s to 123. 

■ ■f German - bands lost 
ground, with- June blind 
futures c a by 017 to 10LS0, 
and cash yields rising along 
the curve. The 10-year- 
bteKhinadL yield rase 4 ticks 
to 5.71 per cent 
"French bonds followed 
bunds, while the French 
Treasury sold a further 
FFrttota of OATs. On Matif, 
notional French futures for 
March delivery lost 0.32. 
adding to the week-long slide 
in the French contract Since 
last Friday the March con- 
tract has "lost 3.64 points. 

Paris traders said there 
was evidence Investors -had 
moved funds from bonds 
into equities during the 
week. . 



MAnte ■ Henman 


Treasury Bits anti Bond Yields 

• Tim year 

■ Three j«r 

522 Bn** 

5.41 IDjh 
$ 71 30-year 


613 

627 

644 

6B1 

687 


■ LONG GIT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFQ £50,000 64tw of 100«i 

Shte CALLS PUTS 

Wee Apr May Jun Sop Apr May Jui 

111 0-54 1-34 1-58 2-28 0-22 HE 1-26 

112 0-22 1-02 1-24 2-00 054 1-34 1-56 

113 0-06 0-41 0-62 1-38 1-38 2-09 2-30 


2- 27 
2-62 

3- 36 


Eil voi m. Cans 3215 Pula 4160. Previous day's open hL. Cafe 63739 Puts 29148 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
Franco 

* NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MATIF) FFrSOO/OO 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MATIF) ECU100/00 


US 

■ US TREASURY BOND RJTUBE8 (C8T) $100/00 32nds of 10096 

Open Latest Change High Low EsL voL Open Ira. 
Mar 110-01 110-06 +0-05 110-12 109-11 23/07 172/56 

Jun 109-18 109-21 +0-04 109-29 109-23 363.782 346/02 

Sep 109-00 103-08 +0-04 109-12 106-23 1/56 12,130 


Japan 

■ MOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 
OJFFS YlOOm lOOtfts of 100% 


Open 

131/2 

129/3 

123/4 


Setiprtoe Change 
13094 -0/2 

129.70 -0/2 

128.06 -0/2 


High 
131 ZB 
130.02 
12B/4 


Low 

130/6 

129/6 

128.12 


EsL voL Open W. 
205.767 102/57 
13/90 40.154 
641 1/SI 


Open 


Mar 

Jun 


95.46 


Sett price 
96/6 
95.14 


Change 

- 0/2 

- 0/6 


W* 

96/4 

95/4 


Low 

96/6 

95.16 


Esd. voL Open ML 
1/04 6/26 

738 653 


Close Change 


Open 
Jun 125/1 

* UFFE Mum Wbo Vaderi on APT. 


Low Eat vol Open kn. 
125/1 125.10 1709 n/a 

Open Imanset S^l ere for pmtoue riey. 


■ UONQ TEWS FRB4CH BOND OPTIONS (MATLF) 


Strike 

Price . 

Apr 

- CALLS - 

May 

Jim 

Apr 

- PUTS — 

May 

Jut 

1» 

113 

- 

257 

an 

032 

057 

139 

1/0 

. 

1/7 

028 

0/8 

0/6 

130 

08* 

D/e 

127 

ae2 

096 

125 

1*1 

025 

0/3 

0/0 

122 

1/1 

1.77 

132 

0/7 

025 

047 

2.05 


144 


FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

Fri 0 Oft, Ttv Accrued kJ m* 

UK QBts Price kdcas Mar 7 change K Mar 6 intaresr ytd 


UK Indices 


hafeK-Onkad 


Fri 

Mar 7 


Day's 
change % 


Thu 
Mar 6 


Accrued 

interest 


ns* 


EH. moL HH, QHa 21 381 Pure 2731& Peretea da sgen ta_ Gala 104263 Pun 1252B5. 


Germany 

M NOTIONAL ^StMAN BUND RJTtlRES JJFFg* 04250/00 lOOthsaf 100% 

‘ Open Sett price Change High Low EsL vd Oprei tat 

Jun 101/7 101.50 4X17 101/5 101/5 248710 245783 

Sep 100.75 10063 -019 10075 10060 100 587 


1 Up to 5 yens (IS) 121.12 

2 5-15 yam pi) 15120 

3 Orer 15 years (6) 173.18 

4 kradHtnabies (5) 199/1 

5 AI stocks. (51) 145/5 

0/6 

o/e 

027 

0.15 

112 

121 XG 
151 sa 
17271 
199/2 
145/8 

2/7 

2JB 

4/8 

3/3 

2/3 

245 

1JB3 

2/1 

1/0 

225 


6 Up to 5 yeeraCZ 

7 Orer 5 years (10 
B Al stocks (12) 

206/0 

197.65 

19746 

0/1 

0/2 

0/2 

205J9T 

197/1 

19742 

2/1 

1/9 

124 

0/0 

1/1 

1/1 

Yields Mar 7 

Mar5 

Yrago 

“’fS. 

Low 

Mar 7 

Mat-6 

Yr ago "h©T 

Low 

Mar 7 

Mar 6 Vr ago 

"“JSf 1 - 

low 

5 yra 

BZ5 

6/6 

720 

7/7 28/3 

6/6 18/1 

7/2 

7/3 

725 7.71 28/3 

8/8 18/1 

7/7 

7.06 723 

7/1 3/S 

177 18/1 

15 yrs 

747 

747 

108 

840 7/5 

725 18/2 

745 

747 

109 8.42 7/5 

725 18/2 

742 

740 820 

150 3/5 

720 12/2 

20yra 

7/5 

7/5 

8.18 

147 VS 

7/4 18/2 

7.50 

7/2 

117 847 7/5 

720 12/2 

744 

7.42 127 

154 3/5 

721 2/2 

tired-t 

7/3 

7/3 

621 

8/1 3/5 

741 14/2 









Index-talked 



ta8dkm rate 5% — 











Up to 5 yre 

3.15 

113 

181 

327 an 

1.14 17/9 

246 

244 

1/4 2/3 13/11 

-aB6 16/9 





osar 5 yrs 

348 

348 

3J1 

3.89 14/6 

3/4 14/2 

329 

328 

3/1 168 7/6 

112 14/2 






Average gran redemption yields am shown above. Coupon Bands: Lour. OM-7%%: Medharc 8%-io1+%; High: 11% and over, t Bm yfakL ytd Year to <*»*»> 
Base values: UK Gate incScas 31/12/75 = 100/0 end trxlax-LInksd 3GW82 - 100/0 * 1998/07 Itighs and lows. 


FT Fixed Interest Indices 

Mar 7 Mar6 Mar 5 


■ BUMP RiTUREB OPTIONS QJFF8 DM25O0QQ pointa Of 100% 
: GALLS : = PUTS 


Mar 4 Mar 3 Yrago High* Low- 


Gitt Edged Activity indices 

Mar 6 Mar 5 


Mar 4 Mar 3 Feb 28 


BCNCIttlAnK GOtHERNIMEVIT BONDS 


Price 

Apr 

May 

Jtfl ■ 

Sep 

Apr 

Way 

Jun 

Sep 

10150 

043 

084 

1/6 

1.16 

043 

0/4 

US 

2/3 

-toon 

021 

059 

188 

095 

a7i 

us 

L33 

ZSZ 

10290 

009 

040 

0.61 

078 

1/S 

140 

1/1 

2/5 

6m. wi fant, Cate asms net 31210. n a- tore tn/a opan mt, cate * 

aaennes 

laws 


Govt Sock. (UK} 95.70 95/5 95/7 8&D1 95/4 92/4 96.74 91/B 08 1 Edged bragairts NA 82.8 80/ 73/ 

Fixed interest 119/5 118ZS 118.77 119.77 11064 111.71 1201$ 110.74 5-day average NA 83.0 89.7 93/ 

to FTSE W m reSo raJ Lid 1007. Al ripMs reamred. * far 1906197. Gmrenmn SacwUa* high since companfarr 127.40 pa/Ol/361, tow 4B.1B paoi/TSX Fbad Inmost 
Ugh since cocopIreSm 13X87 P1AJ1AMJ, tow 9053 (BOT7Q, Baafa 100: Govreremre Secretta 1671003 end Ftaced teasel 1828. SE BCtMly Indces retaned 1974. 


UK GILTS PRICES 


he 


L tS 




Rad 


DtaT* 


Weak Month 



Me 

Price 

change 

Maid 

•HP 

■B® 

Australia 

9750 

11/06 

92-9754 

m 

7.79 

im 

745 

Audrtti 

$625 

01/07 

98/700 

-0/30 

$68 

$53 

$81 

tatyutn . . 

$250 

03(07 

103/800 

.-0260 

$78 

$64 

$73. 

Canada' 

7JX» 

12/06 

104.0000. 

- 

$44 

$43 

$63 

Danmark 

1000 

03/00 

iiuxno 

-0.160 

$35 

$25 

644 

France BtAN 

$900 

1001 

109/336 

-0300 

4 SS 

436 

443 

• OAT 

$600 

10/06 

1072200 

-$160 

$52 

$33 

$S0 . 

Germany. Bond 
Wand 

1000 

01/07 102.1500 

*4X280 

$7i 

$52 

$27. 

8.080 

OOAJ6 

1095100 

-asm 

6/1 

146 

$62 

Italy 

■-7.750 

11/06 

103/400 

*0420 

7J0T 

740 

7.10 

Japan no i*3 

1300 

0M)1 

121.5461 

-$030 

132 

138 

133 

■WvWt 

3.000 

09W 

104.5705 

- 

2.36 

2.41 

238 

Ndhertendii 

$750 

01/07 

101.1400 

-0340 

$47 

$31 

$57 

Portugal . . 

9/00 

02.-06 

1175000 

+0250 

$84 

$70 

$61 


7.350 

.03/07 

102/300 

+0.300 

$63 

$92 

8/1 

/wedan 

$000 

08/07 

107/068 

-0/80 

192 

$79 

$77 

l«0te 

$000 

1 aw 

103-26 

+1/32 

$83 

$84 

$98 

7500 

12/06 

101-18 

'-1/82 

72 S 

730 

746 


B.0OO 

10/08 

112-T1 

-3/32 

740 

739 

7/4 

USTrMMiy* 

1250 

02/07 

97-17 

- 

$59 

$87 

$57 

. $823 

02/27 

97-01 

-5/32 

$ae 

$61 

$68 

ECU iFtandiawi) 

7.000 
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Ageing and 
markets 


If recent polls are any guide to 
the outcome of Britain's forth- 
coming general election, the 
Tories are most unlikely to 
implement their surprise plan, 
unveiled this week, to privatise 
state pensions. Yet by shatter- 
ing the assumption that the 
basic state pension is a sacro- 
sanct feature of British welfare 
they have changed the terms of 
the debate. 

Mr Tony Blair's Labour party, 
though keen to preserve the 
basic pension, is also anxious to 
grant a bigger role in the sys- 
tem to funded private pensions. 
The interesting question is 
whether funding will do much 
to defuse the problems of age- 
ing. The answer to that ques- 
tion holds important clues to 
the long run trend of equity 
markets. 

When compared with conti- 
nental Europe, Britain is said to 
have only a modest fiscal prob- 
lem arising from the ageing of 
the population. This is true in 
the narrow sense that the ero- 
sion of the state pension since 
1980 has left the country with 
relatively small unfunded pen- 
sion liabilities. 

Yet on present policy the 
basic pension would be worth 
only 7.5 per cent of average 
earnings by 2040, assuming real 
earnings growth of 1.5 per cent 
a year. If British streets are not 
to be lined with geriatrics in 
soup queues, this paltry amount 
will clearly have to be supple- 
mented from some other part of 
the national budget The demo- 
graphic time bomb has simply 
been pushed under the carpet 

The ageing problem arises 
where too few workers end up 
supporting too many dependent 
old people. Young workers then 
have to concede more of the 
value of their output to the old. 
The risk is that the incentive to 
produce is diminished Workers 
may be tempted to demand 
inflated wages, thereby devalu- 
ing the claim of old people on 
their output The problem arises 
regardless of how pensions are 

finanm*d- 


Supported by assets 

With pay-as-you-go unfunded 
pensions, the elderly have a 
claim on taxpayers' funds. The 
state can readily default on that 
obligation. With funded pen- 
sions people have a claim which 
is supported by assets. This 
helps legitimate the transfer 
from young to old - but only, if 
workers are not cheated 
through the impact of inflation 
on government bonds or by fell- 
ing equity markets. 

The only way the present gen- 


eration can, In fact, reduce the 
burden it imposes on the next is 
by Investing in order to help the 
next generation produce more. 
The advantage of funding is 
said to be that it raises savings 
rates and thus facilitates higher 
levels of Investment 

This is controversial; and in a 
world of mobile capital it could 
also be academic since a short- 
age of savings can be made good 
from elsewhere. But in practical 
terms the argument makes 
sense. The increasing savings of 
an ageing population do push 
up equity prices. The question 
is whether the resulting fall in 
the cost of capital encourages 
companies to invest or the 
weight of money simply creates 
a bubble. 

Loose talk 

The UK economy is of a size 
where a bubble induced by age- 
ing might be diluted in the 
wider global equity market. 
Hi gh levels of investment else- 
where in the world economy 
would help support the value of 
funded pension claims. But in 
the US the risk of funded pen- 
sions proving inadequate, if 
increased savings simply pro- 
duced a boom and bust in prices 
of existing stocks, would be 
real. The rest of the world 
would feel the backwash. 

But despite loose talk of 
demography providing the 
explanation for the buoyancy of 
Wall Street, it is not clear that 
this is so. The household 
savings ratio in the middle of 
the decade was at its lowest 
level since the early 19SOs. 
While it is true that US pension 
funds increased from 30 per cent 
of gross domestic product in 
1980 to 76 per cent in 1995, this 
partly reflected a run down of 
individual equity ownership. 

The 1948-68 bull market was 
largely driven by a change in 
asset preference from bands to 
equities. The bull market that 
started in 1982 has been driven 
by a similar shift from low risk 
bank deposits into higher risk 
equities. Equities today account 
for 49 per cent of the mutual 
fund industry's assets compared 
with 30 per cent in 1980. 

The Immediate danger for 
equities is not so much ageing. 
It is the possibility that inves- 
tors in mutual funds and pri- 
vate pensions are not aware of 
the risk posed by a tougher 
monetary policy, as threatened 
by Fed chairman Mr Alan 
Greenspan, or of withdrawal of 
Japanese money from the US 
markets. That is why Mr Green- 
span talks of irrational exuber- 
ance, not irrational greybeards. 


When the smile is wiped off 

NatWest’s £50m losses on options trading highlight the _risks in 
pricing these obscure financial instruments, says John Trapper 


O n first glance. Mr 
Kytlacos Papouis, 
the 30-year-old 
options trader 
accused of digging 
a £50m bole in National Westmin- 
ster Bank's balance sheet, 
appears famili ar. He was a star 
trader who established a glowing 
trading record that turned oat to 
be rather less than it seemed. 

Mr Papouis. who traded inter- 
est rate derivatives for the invest- 
ment banking am of Nat West 
now feces not only public dis- 
grace but being banned by City 
regulators. He has hired as his 
lawyer Mr Stephen Pollard, who 
represented Mr Nick Leeson after 
his arrest for fraudulent trading 
that brought down Barings in 
1995. 

Yet Mr Papouis was no fraud- 
ster. Not only did be not gain 
personally from any mis- valua- 
tion of financial instruments - 
except the possibility of obtain- 
ing a higher bonus - but he did 
not conceal anything. All the 
derivatives that he traded were 
on open view, and their values 
had been checked, often repeat- 
edly. by risk managers. 

The feet that a hole of such 
size could suddenly open up In 
NatWest's balance sheet without 
any instance of deceit or fraud 
has serious implications. It shows 
the uncertainties and risks to 
which every bank in the multi- 
billion dollar interest rate deriva- 
tives market is exposed. It also 
shows the modem science of pric- 
ing derivatives is terribly inex- 
act 

For all banks that have put 
capital into trading in global 
markets, these are frightening 
thoughts. These banks - which 
Include not only NatWest and 
Barclays in the UK. but most of 
the largest continental European 
banks - are trying to grow 
investment banking operations at 
huge expense. Yet they now 
struggle to control their highly 
paid traders. 

Mr Papouis was one such 
trader. He was one of five Euro- 
pean interest rate swaps and 
options traders in NatWest's 66- 
strong bond derivatives group. 
The group, managed by Mr Jean- 
Franpois Nguyen, a 37-year-old 
Frenchman, had been expanding 
quickly ova* five years. It had 
built up its share of a big global 
market, offering borrowers and 
investors ways of hedging rids. 

Unlike options traded on 
exchanges such as Liffe in Lon- 
don, Mr Papouis was -trading 
what are known as over-the- 
counter (OTC) options. A com- 
pany that had borrowed money 
for six years at a floating rate In 
a European currency might buy a 
type of option known as a “cap" 
from Mr Papouis that would limit 
tbe amount it had to pay if inter- 
est rates rose. 

Mr Papouis would sell such an 
option far a fee, or premium. He 
would have to charge premium 
sufficiently high to cover the risk 
of interest rates rising, and Nat- 



West having to pay cash to cover 
the company's interest rate bill. 
Tbe only way that the correct 
price could be calculated was to 
use a computer, which contained 
NatWest's own pricing model 

The key determinant of option 
prices is past volatility of tbe 
asset on which the option is 
based - in this case interest 
rates. The more these have 
jumped around in the past, the 
more likely they are to rise in tbe 
future. Therefore, Mr Papouis 
would calculate the right price by 
feeding into his computer esti- 
mates for current interest rate 
volatility. 

When Mr Papouis had made his 
trade, it would be checked by the 
bank’s “middle office". These are 
controllers who assess all trades 
and make sure they are fairly 
priced. This safeguard should 
ensure no trader can build up a 
hidden loss. As long as the value 
was correctly recorded by the 
trader and adjusted as necessary, 
all should have been fine. 

Yet however rigorous and sci- 
entific an option trading model 
may appear, the reality is very 
different. OTC options are not 
publicly traded, so it is very bard 
to check their true value. “It Is 
like a second-hand car. The only 


times you really know its value is 
on the day you buy It, and the 
day you sell it," says a risk-man- 
agement specialist. 

Furthermore, the buying and 
selling of options Is like any 
other form of trading. Although 
option prices may be based on 
mathematical models, in practice 
they move up and down on the 
supply and demand in a market. 
If many traders buy options - 
and bid up the price - they will 
force up volatility, even though 
interest rates may be unchanged. 

As a result, traders can claim 
that even if the price of an option 
appears to be too high, it reflects 
the level at which volatility is 
actually trading in the market 
This presents a risk manager 
with considerable difficulties in 
challenging a trader's estimate of 
volatility, even when his own 
model indicates that the price of 
an option is wrong. 

In practice, NatWest investiga- 
tors believe that Mr Papouis 
over-estimated the value of the 
options be sold and bought for 
more than a year. Because its 
controllers failed to correct these 
valuations as they went along, 
but accepted his estimates at face 
value, a mass of unrealised losses 
built up. This made him appear a 


good trader, but left a large bill. 

A number of distortions appear 
to have contributed to tbe growth 
in the mls-valuation of NatWest's 
portfolio; 

• Most traders tend to use more 
sophisticated models than the 
controllers who check their 
books. This phenomenon has 
become known as “model risk" - 
a risk that traders can use their 
own computers to justify inflated 
prices. Mr Papouis's volatility 
estimates were enough out of line 
to make a higher profit without 
arousing alarm. 

• A phenomenon known as “vol- 
atility smile". The only way that 
a reliable price can be established 
for an OTC option is when there 
is a ready market in similar 
instruments. That tends to occur 
only when it is in Une with cur- 
rent interest rates. If it is based 
on an interest rate well away 
from this level. It is hard to 
establish a fair market price. 

This means that options that 
are “out of the money", as it is 
known, are particularly hard to 
value. Traders can only do so by 
taking the known volatility of liq- 
uid options, and then adjusting 
the level of volatility by an 
amount This produces a curve 
known as “volatility smile". 


which sets the value <rf the mjq. 
uid swaps and options In a port- 
folia. 

The problem with volatility 
smile is that it is vssentteBy 
guesswork. A trader can use hr to 
distort the value of options at 
will, providing that he or she can 
come up with convincing reasons 
for the controllers that the sulk 
Is the right shape. 'Again,' Mr 
Papouis seems to have been able 
to get NatWest's risk manager* 
to accept what was an exces- 
sively cheerful volatility smlfe. . 
• The only external agents with 
whom risk managers ran check 
option prices ore options broken 
including Tulle tt & Tokyo, Bar- 
low Butler and Eurobrokws 
These brokers often put deals 
together, and will be able ,u 
quote volatility prices far ar 
option. However, brokers have at 
incentive to Justify the price a 
any of their deals. 

Although a deal may be struct 
at a level at which the buyer ba* 
paid too much according to vote 
tility models, any broker is liloelj 
to tend towards backing the prtpr 
as correct If It is queried by « 
risk manager. NatWest's invest! 
gatioo is focusing on the rote o. 
brokers in giving volatility estl 
mates that justified Mr Pa pads'* 
stance. 

T he fact that M 
Papouis was able tr 
work within Nat 
West’s risk procedures 
- and persuade tat! 
his direct superiors such as tt 
Nail Hodgson, head of Europwf 
fixed interest options, and rial 

managers that his volatility estf 
mates were fair - says UttteAr 
controls. Mr Dodgson has beet 
suspended and the bank is hkafr 
to announce further suspension: 
or resignations next week. 

The worrying thought for Nat 
West is that Mr Papouis couk 
argue he has done nothin} 
wrong. One Swiss bank took ; 
trader to court for allegedly mfe 
valuing an options book by $6ttn 
only to lose. “There is a thin Urn 
between optimistic pricing, and » 
simple difference of opinion at 
what a price should be," says « 
risk management specialist. 

This is not comforting for othe 
banks. The options market ha 
grown rapidly during this decade 
with the growth slowing out 
slightly during 1994 and 1996 a&i 
result of a series of high-ptoGh 
losses at companies that wen 
sold OTC options. Yet the Nai 
West case illustrates that it is do 
simply the customers of bank 
that are running big risks. 

The most frightening aspect o 
the case for many bankers, b 
likely to be its very simplicity 
There was no grand deception, o' 
hiding of trades in sects 
accounts. Nor has any coUuska 
between Mr Papouis and othe 
traders been discovered. One Q 
the bank's key traders appear 
simply to have blinded his man 
agers with science, and a vola til 
ity smile. 
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Uncloaking the standard call by the 
left for greater state intervention 


From Mr Robert J. Gebhardt 

Sir, Robert Reich states with 
his usual eloquence the problem 
of widening income inequality 
and the threat it poses to Ameri- 
can and other societies (“The 
Menace to Prosperity", March 3J. 
He correctly evokes the implied 
social compact which in the past 
served as a tacit basis for much 
of our economic and legislative 
decision-making. Mr Reich states: 
"The underlying moral ques- 
tion ... is also a political one.” 

His hints at answers to the 
question, however, betray a 
reversal of priorities: he seems to 
feel that politics provides the 
only equitable solution to a 
moral problem. He carefully 


From Mr Howard Snow. 

Sir, Mr Selwyn Hodson- 

Fressinger (Letters, March 1/2) is 
dearly right to predict the early 
demise of euro legal tender as 
electronic transactions and 
domestic credit/debit card 
use becomes the norm. 

His reasoning is further 
substantiated by George 


From Mr Matthew Nimmo. 

Sir, Your leader (“Real debate 
on pensions", March 6) argues: 
“Tlie starting point for any pen- 
sions reform must be that there 
is little scope politically for rais- 
ing taxes." This is far from the 
case. Two-thirds of voters in the 
UK’s last genera] election voted 


dates the beginning of the break- 
down 15 years ago - the start of 
the Reagan era. 

He goes on to enumerate Presi- 
dent Clinton's attempts to right 
the moral and economic wrongs 
he inherited upon taking office. 
No elaborate economic analysis 
is required to discern the increas- 
ing interference of a rapacious 
federal government In private 
and community life over the last 
couple of decades. Every per- 
ceived social fll has provoked 
new federal programmes to solve 
them, along with new taxes and 
bureaucracies. 

It should be no surprise that in 
this setting, individuals are 
increasingly motivated by a con- 


Graham's article ("Card groups 
see euro opportunities", March 41 
and the views of Mr Van de 
Velde, the European region 
president of Visa, who speaks of 
developing “stored- value cards or 
electronic purses" ~ ie a Visa 
cash card pre-loaded with money 
- to be used instead of coins or 
notes. 


for parties committed to raising 
taxes. Both Labour and the Con- 
servatives appear to have decided 
that the electorate will not stom- 
ach higher taxes, but the press 
should avoid perpetuating this 
myth. 

It is only our archaic first-past- 
the-post electoral system which 


cera for their own welfare, by a 
desire to protect their own 
resources from confiscation by a 
seemingly arbitrary and all- 
powerful state. In this struggle, 
those who begin, on top are des- 
tined to came out even farther 
ahead. 

Mr Retch's column begins as an 
interesting elucidation of a seri- 
ous socio-economic dilemma. He 
then proceeds to wrap the cloak 
of morality around the standard 
call by the left for greater state 
intervention. 

Robert J. Gebhardt, 

PO Box 11, 

CH-6S52 Canobbio, 

Switzerland 


Such cards are the future. 
Questions over the euro's design 
or the loss of UK legal tender will 
soon be irrelevant 

Howard Snow, 

3 Roe Rabelais, 

Paris, 

75008, 

France 


prevents tbe wishes of tbe major- 
ity being implemented. Perhaps 
what is needed before contem- 
plating pensions reform is elec- 
toral reform. 

Matthew Nimmo, 

66 Regina Road, 

London N4 3PP.UK 


Faulty analysis 
of US social 
security plan 

From Mr Richard Johnson. 

Sir, Martin WolPs analysis of 
the influential Feldstein and 
Sam wick plan to privatise US 
social security is a little faulty 
(“To fund or not to fond”. 

March 4). 

Indeed, the crucial question, is 
whether the national capital 
stock is higher under a funded 
system than under pay-as- 
you-go. 

But Feldstein and Sam wick 
replace the benefits now prom- 
ised by social security with equal 
benefits generated through real 
saving in equities. Thus there is 
no argument but that the capital 
stock is increased, and since the 
same benefits result, no grounds 
for suggesting that other savings 
would be reduced. 

Furthermore, the adverse selec- 
tion problem evident in UK pri- 
vate pensions would not apply to 
this proposal, under which “pri- 
vate" pensions are mandatory. 
Tbe natural monopoly in process- 
ing accounts details would be 
exploited by a central authority, 
thus reducing the administrative 
cost associated with private pen- 
sions. 

Given these considerations, 
retaining pay-as-you-go while 
encouraging voluntary private 
pensions may not be so sensible 
after alL 

Richard Johnson, 

PhD student. 

Harvard University 
Economics Department, 
Cambridge, 

MA 02138, 

US 


Credit cards will trump cash in euro game 


Taxing question: electoral before pensions reform? 
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“tth Ms gentle 
d emean our , 
thick-rimmed 


manently doleful expression, 
Mr Louis Schweitzarls an 
unlikely hatchet mao.- But 
in the past eight days, the 
Renault chairman has seem- . 
ingfy contrived to turn an 
entire nation and much of. 
the French establishment 
against him by deciding to 
dose the French carmaker's 
only Belgian assembly plant 
with the loss of 3,100 jobs. ■ 

The storm now enveloping 
Mr Schweitzer, 54, was 
unleashed as much by the 
apparent clumsiness with 
which the announcement 
was handled as the decision 
Itself. Some workers heard 
that the company was to 
stop making cars at the com- 
pany’s VUvoorde factory on 
the outskirts of Brussels an 
the radio as .they started 
their evening shift. 

The affair ha$ made Mr 
Schweitzer powerful ene- 
mies in a Europe scarred by 
high ' unemployment' and 
deteriorating job security. 
But. it also threatens to 
derail France's hesitant 
progress towards a more lib- 
eral business climate by pro- 
viding a big temptation for 
the government to resume 
its interventionist ways. . 

It is no. secret that the 
west- European car industry 
has chronic overcapacity - 
perhaps by as mndh as 20 
per -cent of sales. Hot that 
Renault is in trouble: Mr 
Schweitzer disclosed several 
months ago . that he was 


. Man in the News • Louis Schweitzer 

An aggressive driver 

David Owen on the Renault chairman in the pillory over job losses 


expecting to report an over- 
all group net loss for 1996. 
Analysts now expect this to 
reach about FFr5bn ($864m). 

Moreover, the company 
has already withdrawn from 
two European 1 plants in the 
past five years. One of these 
was Boulogne BlUan court, a 
hulking ocean-liner of a fac- 
tory which still sits rotting 
an an island in the Seine 
within metres of Renault's 
headquarters just outside 
Paris. This closure in March 
1932 of this site - a trade 
union stronghold in the 
1960s and 1970s - was seen 
by many as symbolic of the 
.company's determination to 
break with the past 

Yet the. insensitive . way 
the Vilvoorde closure has 
been handled is surprising 
in a man who is a typical 
product of the Ecoie Nat- 
ionale d ‘Administration - 
the training ground for the 
elite of the. French govern- 
ment service. 

After leaving Ena in 1970. 
this Swiss-born .. great- 
nephew of Albert 
Schweitzer, the Nobel Peace 
laureate, peribrmed a vari- 
ety of public sendee func- 
tions.- These included five 
^years from 1981 to 1986 in 
"the hothouse world of 


national politics, as chief of 
staff to Mr Laurent Fabius. 
the former Socialist prime 
minister. During that period, 
he earned a reputation for 
diligence end pragmatism 
while accompanying his 
boss In his passage through 
some of the great offices of 
state. 

These years also left an 

unwelcome legacy, however. 

in the shape of two high- 
profile political scandals - 
one involving the supply of 
blood contaminated with the 
HIV virus, the other allega- 
tions of political wire-tap- 
ping by the Elys&e Palace's 
anti-terrorist unit. One 
Upshot is that, in spite of a 
reputation for scrupulous 
honesty, Mr Schweitzer is on 
the growing list of French 
business leaders to have 
been placed under formal 
judicial investigation. 

Of much more concern- to 
the Renault nhahnvm at the 
moment will be the uproar 
which last month’s botched 
announcement has caused 
and the damage it may do to 
efforts to restructure both 
Renault and the entire Euro- 
pean car industry. 

After the announcement, 
Mr Jean-Luc Debaene, the 
Belgian prime minister who 


lives in Vilvoorde, rang Mr 
Alain Juppe, his French 
counterpart, to express 
“indignation and stupefac- 
tion" to Ring Albert H of 
Belgium voiced “serious 
concern" at a meeting with 
European Union commis- 
sioners. Mr Jacques Santer. 
European Commission presi- 
dent, called the decision a 
"grave blow to confidence in 
Europe”. 

Even Mr Jacques Chirac, 
the French president, let it 
be known he was “shocked” 
by the way the closure had 
been announced. Eventually 
- after confirmation that 
Renault also expects this 
year to cut 2,700 jobs in 
France, where unemploy- 
ment is at a postwar record 
of 12.7 per cent - Mr Juppe 
summoned Mr Schweitzer to 
demand he begin consulta- 
tions with interested parties, 
including the Belgian gov- 
ernment, without delay. 

The Renault ffhairmnw haa 
promised to do everything 
in his power to find a buyer 
for the factory. This would 
be good news for its Belgian 
workforce, but do nothing to 
solve Europe's overcapacity 
problem. It might also harm 
Renault in the long run by 
offering an aggressive new 


competitor a toe-hold in the 
European market 

Asked whether finding 
such a buyer would really 
be in the company's inter- 
est Mr Schweitzer fixes his 
interlocutor firmly in the 
eye: “We took a hard deci- 
sion that was necessary for 
Renault 1 think it would be 
indefensible to add to that a 
ban on hopes for the site 
and for its people.” 

However, the task of 
restructuring has been made 
much harder both because 
of the competitive state of 
the European market and 
the speed with which some 
of its rivals have pressed 
ahead with their own plans. 
Distracted by other consid- 
erations. such as the col- 
lapse in 1993 of its planned 
merger with Sweden's 
Volvo, Renault has been left 
behind. Another restraining 
factor has been the slowness 
of the French government in 
privatising the company - 
the state reduced its holding 
below 50 per cent only last 
year and is still its largest 
shareholder with a stake of 
4$ per cent 

The profitability of its 
core car division has been in 
steady decline since 1992. Its 
operating losses last year, 


due later this month, are 
expected to come to FFr3bn. 

Restructuring is made no 
easier by testing market 
conditions: new car registra- 
tions in France are expected 
to tall 10 per cent this year 
and prices are under in turn go 
pressure. Barring an unex- 
pected upturn, many expect 
mare surgery to be neces- 
sary before the company 
returns to an even keeL 

Whether this surgery now 
takes place may depend on 
the extent to which Mr 
Schweitzer, previously 
faulted by tSuanriai analysts 
for not being tough enough, 
feels chastened by the sharp 
reaction to Ms sudden foray 

into macho managprmenti If 
be does, he could be tempted 
to revert to a gentler 
approach when the next dif- 
ficult decision is required. 

As for the government, 
the public backlash may 
tempt it to resume meddling 
In the affairs of large French 
companies. With parliamen- 
tary elections exactly a year 
away and unemployment at 
the very top of the political 
agenda, the temptation to 
restrict Mr Schweitzer’s free- 
dom for manoeuvre could 
hardly be greater. 

If Paris succumbs, it 
would si gnal that it was edg- 
ing back towards its bad old 
interventionist ways. But if 
temptation is resisted, as it 
has been - just about - 
until now, the Renault epi- 
sode may yet be a turning 
point in the way France’s 
long-delayed industrial 
restructuring is handled. 



Alan Cane warns of the. dangers which the millennium bomb poses for computer users 



be “millennium 
bomb” 1 , the inability 
of many -computers 
to cope with, the 
date change at the end of the 
century., is already .demon- 
strating an insidious ability 
to disrupt business. 

The experience 1 of Unum 
Life Insurance, based in 
Portland, Maine, illustrates 
the confusion which could 
become widespread after 
2000. Hie company was puz- 
zled last year when its reve- 
nues started to drop. Investi- 
gators tracked the problem 
to a computer program 
which deleted policies which 
had been dormant for five 
years or more. ■ . 

The computer detected 
dormancy by adding five 
years to the last data a pol- 
icy had been activated. 
When the software 'scanned: 
policies started to 1995 it' 
came up with 00. Assuming 
that these policies had last 
been touched In 1900/ the 
computer dumped them 
unceremoniously and the 
company, tost -more -than 500 

records. 

Some commentators have 
described the challenge as 
the most critical ever faced 
by business and the com- 
puter industry. “Unless we 
act now there will be inter- 
national chaos," says Mr fan 
Taylor, the UK minister for 
science and technology, who 
has been in the forefront of a 
campaign to raise public 
awareness of the Issue. . 


A date with disaster 


The bomb,' which soma 
experts have calculated 
could cost £400bn to defuse, 
was caused by the high cost 
of computer memory in the 
1970s and 1980s. This led pro- 
grammers ; to store dates 
more cheaply by using only 
the last two digits of the 
year. The price, of memory 
'has since significantly 
but old habits die bard and 
most computers still use the 
twodigit convention. 

Most computer systems, 
therefore, cannot distinguish 
between dates in the twenti- 
eth' and 21st century. It is 
only in the past few months, 
however, that computer 
expats have started to real- 
ise that the problem 1 is not' 
limited to older systems. ' 

Even today, software is 
bring written and computer 
systems despatched using 
the old convention. Embed- 
ded processors - silicon 
chips which control a vast 
range of commercial and 
domestic appliances from 
supertankers to video-record- 
ers - are the latest recog- 
nised Victims Of nwiymTriom 
sickness. 

Among the likely fallout 
flrom the bomb are the mal- 
function of traffic lights and 
cars - modern vehicles have 
embedded processors con- 
trolling various functions. 


such as the ignition - as 
well as chemical plant con- 
trol systems, offshore oil 
installations and power sta- 
tions. 

The effects will be strange 
and unpredictable. The mil- 
lennium bomb could, tor 
example, shut aft a hospital 
patient's infusion system 
because the regular calibra- 
tion intervals required by 
such machines are written 
into the control software. 
After 2000, a pump might 
assume that it has not been 
calibrated for the best part 
of a century and close itself 
down Cor safety. 

Defence systems will also 
be at risk. "Unless action is 
taken by the Ministry of 
Defence and the Pentagon, 
we will inevitably see their 
entire computer systems 
shutting down... and there 
will be chaos,” according to 
Professor Keith Bennett, 
head of computer science at 
Durham University, quoted 
to a new book.* 

Commercial systems will 
fere no better and companies 
that do not tackle the prob- 
lem run the risk of bank- 
ruptcy. 

"We are taking this very 
seriously,” says Mr Stewart 
Officer, asset integrity man- 
ager for Shell UK’s Aberdeen 
operations. The company 
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has identified about 3,000 
potential problems on its 
offshore rigs, of which 
about 10 per cent could be 
serious. 

Mr Peter de Jager, a Cana- 
dian consultant and an 
acknowledged expert on the 
bomb, says that 90 per cent 
of business computer 
systems will be affected. On 
the question of embedded 
processors be says: "We sim- 
ply have no idea how big the 
problem is.” 

Several big companies. 


including British Telecom- 
munications in the UK, are 
warning that they will not 
do business electronically 
with companies that cannot 
demonstrate that they are 
t akin g the mill e nnium 

threat seriously. 

The UK and US govern- 
ments have projects in place 
to ensure “2000 compliance" 

- reprogramming computers 
to recognise four-digit dates 

- but are worried about the 
“contamination" of their 
systems from outside. If a 
repaired system communi- 
cated with one that retained 
the bomb, for example in an 
electronic exchange of 
export credit guarantees, the 
whole transaction would fell, 
Mr Taylor warns. 

There is not enough time 
to tackle the issue properly. 
“Everybody who has exam- 
ined the problem tells me it 
is bigger than they expec- 
ted," says Mr Robin Guenier, 
head of Taskforce 2000, set 
up by the UK government to 
defhse the bomb. "Only 
people who have not looked 
at it believe there is no prob- 
lem.” 

The proper solution - 
rewriting the millions of 
lines of computer code - is 
probably impossible given 
the time constraints, says 
Sir Guenier. 


The principal “Ex” at pres- 
ent is based on inference. 
New software is written 
from which the computer 
infers that any two digit 
date between 00 and 50 Is 
probably in the 21st century. 
The “solution", however, 
simply puts off a real answer 
for another few decades. 

Ignorance and indifference 
are delaying action, in main- 
land Europe only a handful 
of big companies are tack- 
ling the problem, compared 
with 10 per cent in the UK 
and about a third to the US. 

The full implications of 
the bomb are taking time to 
<dnk hx, even »^nng technol- 
ogists. Mr Gary Easterbrook, 
operations director of Millen- 
nium UK, a company estab- 
lished to tackle the problem, 
says about 100,000 clocks In 
Britain take their time from 
signals transmitted by the 
National Physical Laborato- 
ry’s caesium dock. 

“While accurate to one 
part in one thousand mil- 
lion,” Mr Easterbrook says, 
the caesium dock ‘‘transmits 
the year as two digits." 

It was only this January 
that the laboratory began 
warning its customers that 
their docks might have trou- 
ble telling the time next 
century. 

*The Millennium Bomb , 
Simon Reeve and Colin 
McGhee. Vision Pape rback s, 
3 Neal Street, London WC2H 
9PU. £8.99. 


O f all California's 
growth Indus- 
tries, few are 
expanding faster 
than the incarceration busi- 
ness. 

Incidents such as a Bolly- 
wood bank raid last week, 
which left 17 police and 
civilians wounded and two. 
robbers dead, have led to a 
popular get-tough mood in 
the state. Anger was- farther 
fired by the revelation that 
the raiders had served just 
four plea-bargained months 
to prison after bring caught 
in 1993 with -a carload of 
weapons, flak jackets and 
skS-tnask& 

The Golden State's jail 
population of 151,000 - 
exceeding that of the UK 
and Germany combined - is 
almost SO per rent higher 
than live years ago and 
about eight times the level 
of the early 1970s, Its reddi- 
rfcm record, which sees 56 
per cent of Inmates back 
behind bars within three 
years or release, for exceeds 
the ITS average. 

California will sot readily 
surrender Its lead. Governor . 
Pete Wilson's latest budget 
calls for the construction of 
one jail year, with plan- 
ning funds for live more. 
The California Department 
of Corrections, which has 
trebled Its annual spending: 
to HJSba to 10 years, wants 
27 more prisons. 

Public opinion was tori 
tested to a 199* referendum, 
which overwhelmingly 
approved statutory £5-year* 
to-life sentences for three- 
time offenders, and brought 
the infamous “three strikes* 
law to the state. 

Mr Peter Greenwood, a 
director at the Rand Corpo- 
ration think-tank, sees a 
paradox, “A majority of dti- 
tans seem to believe govern- 
ment Is not vtrv cood at 


Crime and punishment 

Christopher Parkes on the campaign to reduce California’s 
reliance on prisons to deal with rising violence 


California: the cost of incarceration 


Annual cscTCitmn budget'. 


St jtd pri-.oo population 
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However, Utis scepticism 
does not extend to stste-nu 
prison systems . . - the 
fastest-growing segment of 
government" 

A recent examination of 
the punitive nature of US 
.society suggested a factor 
behind toe three-strikes vote 
was the state’s lack of social 
and cultural cohesion. With 
so much diversity. Califor- 
nians found it difficult to 
determine what others con- 
sidered right or wrong. 
"Without moral values or 
social ties to use as a basts 
tor reforming law-breakers 
three seem to be few alter- 
natives to incarcerating 
criminals for the rest of 
their lives,* the study con- 
cluded. 

Immigration is expected 


next decade, so the outlook 
tor reforming public opinion 
seems disheartening. 

Bat there is no loss of 
heart among a dogged band 
of criminologists who have 
argued against pile 'em high 
prisons since legislators 
reduced Californian judges’ 
discretion with “determi- 
nate sentencing” laws more 
than 20 years ago. 

The three-strikes referen- 
dum — which has. dumped 
shoplifters, other non- 
violent thieves and drug 
users to jail for life - was a 
brusque rejection of the aca- 
demics* central argument 
that the ■» needed more 
classrooms for educating 
good citizens than cells for 
containing had ones. 

Mr Ed Rubin, a Berkeley 


bell” with the electorate. 
Presenting the issue as a 
threat to divQ liberties - 
“Do we really want to live 
in a police state where a 
third of all young black 
w»im are under the control 
of the corrections depart- 
ment?” - has also failed to 
c aptu re the popular imagi- 
nation, he confesses. 

Now Mr Bnbin and a 
group of fellow criminolo- 
gists are back in the debate, 
encouraged by last year's 
California supreme court 
ruling which disabled the 
three-strikes law by again 
giving judges discretion. 
The case involved a man 
with 24 previous convic- 
tions, jnefodfag the “strike" 
offences of one burglary and 
one attempted burglary. 


faced life behind bars. 

The next move, suggests 
Mr Franklin Zimring, a fel- 
low Berkeley professor, is to 
dissolve the consensus that 
crime and violence are the 
same, and to be treated with 
equal harshness. He com- 
pares Sydney and Los 
Angeles, both multi-cultural 
cities of similar size, both 
with high crime rates. The 
difference lies in the nature 
of the crimes: violent rob- 
bery is eight times more 
common to LA. murder 
20 times more prevalent 

“The citizens of Sydney 
can live with their high 
crime rate to relative com- 
fort because they are not 
dying from it In large num- 
bers,” he concludes. 

In an analysis of Califom- 


ogy professor at the Irvine 
campus of the University of 
California, concludes that 
up to a quarter of new pris- 
oners could be diverted 
harmlessly to cheaper, com- 
munity-based restraint and 
rehabilitation pi r ip rammuK. 

But so-called intermediate 
sanctions, including house 
arrest and electronic moni- 
toring, have yet to persuade 
California’s vengeful soci- 
ety, in spite of lower costa 
and evidence of success else- 
where. It costs more than 
$22,000 a year to keep a pris- 
oner locked up, compared 
with $7,500 for house arrest 
and electronic monitoring, 
according to Mr Rubin. 

Be and his colleagues 
reformulated their tactics 
after study of the political 
environment convinced 
them that legislators were 
more willing to consider 
change than is commonly 
assumed. “Politicians are 
more risk-friendly than 
many give them credit for,” 
he says, although they are 
hostages to public opinion. 

The attempt by reformers 
to redirect the public debate 
has been influenced by dis- 
cussions with opinion-for- 
mers among victim support 
and citizens’ action groups. 

"We have tried to come up 
with suggested policies 
which are responsive to 
people's concerns," he says. 
“We are, looking for what 
works; trying to persuade 
them that, in a world of 
finite resources, prison is 
not a good or cost-effective 
way to protect them.” 

With LA police pleading 
for heavier weaponry, and 
public outrage against crime 
at a peak, now may not 
seem to be the best time for 
a considered debate. But to 
a state where at least three 
banks are robbed and four 
people are killed every day. 


Formula for 
success 

Jackie Stewart’s grand prix 
sponsors should not be 
deterred, says John Griffiths 


w 


hen Jackie 
Stewart was 
trawling for 
potential spon- 
sors for his and Ford's new 
Stewart Grand Prix motor 
racing team, he had one 
obvious card to play. Here 
was the three-times Formula 
One world champion putting 
at stake a reputation as a 
successful entrepreneur and 
motor industry consultant 
built up dining more than 20 
years since quitting driving. 

Stewart could tel] compa- 
nies that the most high-pro- 
file entry to motor sport's 
top echelon for many years 
could not fail to attract top 
media bfTUng in all 16 coun- 
tries to which the grand prix 
circus travels this season. 

Add in multi -country 
broadcasts by satellite, and 
he could argue that the £20m 
sought from the main spon- 
sors to cover the operating 
budget for the first season 
was amply justified in terms 
of media coverage. 

It is not turning out quite 
like that As the 1997 season 
roars into life at the Mel- 
bourne circuit in Australia 
this weekend, Stewart Grand 
Prix is having to share the 
limelight to an extent that 
he could not have predicted. 

The decision, by Frank Wil- 
liams, bead of Rothmans- 
Wffiiams-Renault, to sack 
reigning world champion 
Damon Hill is focusing just 
as much media attention on 
Hill and Tom Walkinshaw, 
another canny, tough Scot 
and head of the TWR engi- 
neering group, who signed 
IHIl for the Arrows team he 
bought last year. 

Walkinshaw. another ex- 
racing driver, has turned 
TWR from a small Mazda 
tuning business in the 1970s 
to a large engineering con- 
sultancy and manufacturing 
group, responsible, among 
other projects, for develop- 
ing Volvo's new C70 coupe. 
While Hill and his new team 
are enduring some teething 
troubles, Walkinshaw’s 

dete rmina tion and ability to 

put Arrows into the front 
ranks of FI is not in doubt. 

Nor could Stewart have 
foreseen another diversion; 
the decision of former world 
champion Alain Prost to- 
become a team owner 
through the recent purchase 
of the Ligier team. 

Were the companies that 
agreed to become Stewart 
Grand Prix's sponsors of a 
different complexion, there 
might have been problems. 
But most, led by HSBC, the 
Hong Kong-based banking 
group that owns Midland 
Bank, have made clear they 
are backing the venture for 
the long term. Five years 
and £L0Qm down the road, 
Stewart hopes the world 
championship will be the 
team's. Ford's - and theirs. 

The enterprise finally rests 
on the concept of business 
networking: creating oppor- 
tunities, as the circus moves 
around the world, for execu- 
tives of companies to meet 


favourite stories of synergy 
is of Highland Spring min- 
eral water, a sponsor of 
other Stewart motor racing 
interests, being introduced 
throughout British Airways 
and Forte hotels as a result 
of such personal contacts. 

“Creating these new busi- 
ness opportunities is at least 
as important, and potentially 
much more important, than 
direct coverage.” Stewart 
insists. Some other large 
companies as rigorous in 
cost-benefit analysis as 
HSBC appear to agree. 
Sanyo, the Japanese elec- 
tronics group, oil multina- 
tional Texaco and several 
computer and information 
technology groups have 
come aboard for the ride. 

Ford's involvement is, by 
contrast, integrated into its 
core business activities, and 
is probably unprecedented 
for a volume carmaker. 
Apart from funding develop- 
ment of Stewart’s Cos worth- 
built Zetec-RVlo engine. 
Ford and its technological 
resources have been used in 
the car’s engineering and 
creation. It is also using the 
project as a “hothouse" for 
the career development of 
promising young engineers. 

“I think one of the clearest 
examples of Formula One’s 
practical benefits to Ford is 
that it stands out as a per- 
fect proving ground for the 
next generation of engi- 
neers.” says Martin Whit- 
aker, Ford’s director of Euro- 
pean motor sport. 

O ther teams and 
sponsors echo the 
synergy argu- 
ment. insisting 
that in spite of Formula 
One’s outrageous costs - a 
leading team swallows 
nearly £50m a year - it is 
still a bargain. Ekrem Sami, 
managing director of rival 
McLaren team's marketing 
services division, says: “On 
our statistical analysis, we 
believe that the total value 
to McLaren's sponsors of 
their involvement with the 
grand prix motor racing 
team is $4bn per season." 

No, he does not mean $4m, 
$40m or even $400m. “It is a 
complicated equation,” says 
SamL “It is based on the 
350m live or deferred view- 
ings of each grand prix; the 
450m-strong [and still fast 
growing! audience for the 
magazine-type programmes 
devoted to each grand prix; 
radio programmes, and pre- 
cise measurements of 
printed media coverage 
monitored and measured 
from alt around the world.” 

Values are attached to the 
coverage using a formula 
that Sand says reflects the 
relative impact of differ ent. 
media and, crucially: “it 
does, of course, also include 
our assessment of the value 
of business-to-buslness 
opportunities created." 

Numbers like that make 
the involvement of HSBC 
and others look almost low 
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Dollar firms 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kuper 

The dollar rose against the 
yen bat failed to make head- 
way against the D-Mark yes- 
terday despite stronger-than- 
expected February US pay- 
rolls data. 

Currency strategists 
pointed to apparently weak 
wage pressures in the fig- 
ures, which suggested that 
the prospect of a US interest 
rate rise had not grown. 

The dollar dosed at Y12I.9 
against the yen in London. 
This was just YO-3 up on 
Thursday's London close, 
bat Y0.8 higher than it bad 
stood, in late Thursday US 
trading. Asian central banks 
were seen buying yen. 

The dollar was unchanged 
against the D-Mark at 
DMl. 7X8. The US currency 
was held back by better- 
than -expected German eco- 
nomic data this week, and 
by remarks yesterday from. 
Mr Ernst Welteke, Bundes- 


bank council member, who 
said; *1 would not be happy 
if the dollar were to go 
higher at the same pace as 
in past weeks." He also said 
the dollar's rally against the 
D-Mark was now complete. 

Sterling fell, as belief grew 
that UK base rates are 
unlikely to rise fast even 
after the general election, 
expected on May 1. The 
pound was at DM2.747 
against the D-Mark in late 
US trading, 2.3 pfennigs 
below Thursday's London 

■ Pound >■ Hmm Yortt 

Mv? — Lataa— -**. etoae- 

Espof tans i.6i40 

1 Oith 1.6017 1.8132 

38H0 1.6001 1.6114 

1 yr 14832 1.6050 

dose. It was trading at $1,801 
against the dollar. 

■ There was some good 
news for sterling yesterday. 
Eurostat, the European 
Union statistical agency, 
said UK consumer price 
inflation was about a per- 
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centage point lower than 
British data indicate. That 
implied that real UK yields 
were even more attractive 
than was previously 
thought 

Eurostat, in its harmon- 
ised CPI figures for EU mem- 
ber States, put UK inflation 
at just 2.1 per cent Mr Tony 
Norfield, currency strategist 
at ABN-Amro Bank in Lon- 
don, said the figures suggest 
that the real yield on 10-year 
gilts is 52 per cent, against 
3J1 per cent for German 10- 
year bunds. Real US 10-year 


yields were about 4.1 per 
cent Mr Norfield said: "The 
UK stands out" 

However, expected 
short-term UK yields are 
looking ever less a ttr ac tive . 
The market has all but ruled 
out a base rate rise before 
May. And with figures ou 
Thursday showing weak 
retail sales in February, 
traders are no longer so sure 
that the Labour Party would 
instantly raise rates if it won 
the election. Reduced belief 
in rate rises boosted short 
sterling futures this week. 


■ The pound's slide yester- 
day dragged down the Irish 
punt against the lira. This 
pleased both the Italian and 
the Irish central banks. 

The Italian currency had 
fallen to about 12 per cent 
below its central rate against 
the punt within the Euro- 
pean exchange rate mecha- 
nism. With ERM rules stat- 
ing that most currencies 
must stay within. 15 per cent 
bands, both the Italian and 
the Irish central banks have 
been intervening in the mar- 
kets to buoy the lira against 


0-Mark 
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the punt. The Bank of 
Ireland said on Thursday 
that it spent I£600m in Janu- 
ary on selling its currency. 

Yesterday the lira filmed 
further, to L2.647 against the 
punt Now the French franc 
is the weakest ERM cur- 
rency against the punt The 
Rank of France is therefore 
thought to be intervening in 
the market The franc yester- 
day rose from FFr3.373 to 
FFr3.367 against the D-Mark, 
and from FFr9.027 to 
FFIK993 against the punt 
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CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 
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Pereuoge dangw «e *» Ecs: a possro donga denotes a «e* osnrcyXHugcnce tfoe* tta rsno 
batoeen tea qnafc: «n pueeirtage ttSmotoi btlmm Bm ecaert mertai and Ecu cereal m lor a 
cureney. «*l the nwimw penutad perena^ demTOoi of me contnc/s nda rato from In Ecu 
a»W ntt. WWW: Goring oapmHd frt» BWL («*rom«ri olalaed by Frond Times. 


■ PHBXPQjm SC C/0 OPTIONS £31X50 (cents per pound) 

SOftn CALLS PUTS - 

Price MV Apr May Mar Apr Mi 

1X00 1.79 2X0 3X9 0X2 1X0 2.C 

1X10 1.11 203 2.75 0.64 1.62 2J. 

1XBJ am 1X5 232 1.15 214 2$ 

Preowue defe icL. Cuts SK Puw 130 . Pie*, day’s open riu Cata 35XB2 rhaa 51 XBS 


SfrftB 

Pries 

Mar 

Apr 

CALLS - 
May 

Jim 

Mi 

96® 

9675 

9700 

0X3 

0.01 

0 

0X3 

0X3 

0 

0X4 

0.06 

QX1 

0X5 

0.07 

0.01 

0 

a® 

0X7 


PUTS — 

Mr Apr' May 
0 0.01 0X2 


&«. wrt. te d. Cate 3188 Pto 8809. Reulous day’s open Inc. Cel* 541902 ftrts : 

■ Bmo swiaa phamc tynows (uffq sfr im pomts oi ioow 


SMte 

Price 

Mer 

~ CALLS - 
JlFl 

Sep 

Mar 

— PUTS 

Jun 

9925 

96S0 

0X1 

0 

0X9 

a® 

ai6 

0X7 

0.16 

0.40 

0X2 

0.41 


Eet. not Mai, Cola 103 Pum la Pravtous dayM open li«_ Cate 5615 Puts 3960 


■ MnWXA OgnOMB (UFFE) LWOOtn points ol 100% 
Strike CALLS — 


" UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Mar 7 Over- 7 days One Three Six One 

nitfii notice month months months year 

htertw* Staling ft - 5's ft - 5^ 6A - 5}J ft - ft 6& - 6A ft • ft 
Storing COs - - 8A - 5jl ft - 6,‘c 6£ - 6£ ft - 8& 

Treasury BAs - 5% - ft 8 - 6*1 

Bank Bfla - 4 - 5J2 - 5% 5fi - 5g 6,*« • B& 

Local authenty Heps* sii - b\\ Sil - 6)1 -8 8i- 8> l « eft - 8ft - 8ft 

Oscwint Martel deps 5% - ft 5% - 5* 

UK dosing bank base lending rate 6 per cent from October 30. 1996 

Up M l 1-3 3-6 6-9 9-12 

month month onnhs rnontfe months 

Certs of Tax dep. [tl 00.000) 2'j ft 5 5 4** 

Cera of Tv dep irodar ElOtLOOO a ?ljp c. Oapente vrithdr a eni br caah lltpc. 

Am. tender roM <rt dnoxrt on FoB 2fl . S.r57+pc. ECOD Iked raw SOg. Export FKMce. MeMe 
upeby FBbrS, 1997. A^Mdiwa lor pond Mr 2& 1997 to Aar 21. 1897. Scheme B 7X3ac. 
rW unce info tar period Fen i. 1W to Feb 2a ifier. Sctamee hr ft V B2B6cc. Fbwroe 
•tauee Base Ran ftpc Iran Mar i. 1987 


■ THREE MOUTH STERLflIQ FUTUHES (UFFg E SQ0X00 points of 100% 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vd Open frit 

Mar 

83.75 

33.75 

- 

93.75 

83.73 

12306 

®644 

Jun 

93X7 

93.59 

+0.® 

93X0 

93X5 

22411 

1261® 

Sep 

83.35 

83.30 

+0X3 

93X9 

93X2 

17881 

91934 

Dec 

93X0 

83X3 

+0X2 

93X5 

9215 

160® 

63665 

Mar 

83X8 

93.11 

+0X2 

93.12 

93X5 

4474 

467® 


base lending rates 


Mbo traded on APT. M Opm mnea Dgs. me tar prevto u a dey. 


■ SMOfff «n«U»COinTOIIg(Uffg £500X00 pofritaoM ora 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sop 

Mar 

- PUTS 
Jim 

9375 

0X2 

0X8 

0X7 

0X2 

0X2 

B400 

0 

0X1 

0X3 

• OXS 

042 

94® 

0 

0 

0X1 

0® 

0X6 


FOREXIAFAX S £ Dm ¥ 

4H W4 4£SILATS} CO *TH Tj YEaPS EXPERSiCS OF FCVdQN EXCHAMS FOflECASTOfi 

DAILY FOREIGN EXCHANGE FORECASTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Tel: +44 181 948 S316 FAX: +44 181 948 B469 

FQREXIA FAX - by tamg handsat on your fax machine dial +44 ifli 332 7426 


EM. ML tat M. CMS 6780 Pua 8047. Pterins day's open tat. Crib 224862 Putt 191168 


Adam S Company 6X0 
Med tfldh Bank (GB) exo 
•Henry Anebacher &00 
Bar* o> Barxta 8X0 
Banco Obao Vtzcays 6X0 
BairttolCypis 6X0 
Barrti of fretand 6X0 
BarNdtnria 6X0 

Bar* o< SccSand 6X0 
Barclays 03r* 8X0 

WtBJtoH«'6ao BX0 
•BDMnSMdayftCoLki 8X0 
CMwrttNA 6X0 

OyttedaieBa* 6X0 
The CcHaperaiwe BartCLOO 
CouQsSCo 6X0 

Cyprus Popular 0a* 6X0 


% 

Duncan LaeMe 6X0 
Exeter Bor*. Unted 7X0 
RnancHftGatBa* 7X0 
•flotwt Haming a Go 6X0 
•Gu)rne» Mahon 6X0 
HahbBankAGZunchSXO 
•HantesBar* 6X0 
Hediabla ft Gan Imr BkXXO 
•HI Samuel OO 

C Hoars S Co 6X0 

HoncNone & 8hoiohal 6.00 
inrestoc Barit (UK) LU5X0 
JJtan Hot^ja Bar* 8X0 
•leqpdd Jraefh 6 Sena 6X0 
LtoydsBar* 6X0 

MdandBoM 6X0 
NalWaatmtaGter 80 0 
•FteaBiothera 8X0 


Ot vot total, trote 6017 Pitt S05. PnMois days open trx. Cate 177116 Pitt 80386 
■ SE Q4WWIIW Q|»nO|«s DM62S00 (S per DM) 


FtoyaJ BkoJSootoxJ 6X0 
•Stngei 6 Ffledtandw 6X0 
•Sm«i ft WBman See* 6X0 
SBOtltoh WWoms Bank 6X0 
TS8 &00 

Unted Bank o« Kuwait 6X0 
Uney Trust Barit Pic G.oo 
Western Trus 600 
VWrtnsway Laktew 6X0 
Yddohtae Bsnfr 8X0 

0 Members c# Uandon 
frrveaanentBanMng 
A aawia a un 
■ friatfrrMrtnafcn 


Prevfaua dej^a woL Crib axomne 4.137 , pi*». day's open me. cets 3S.n8Pute 32.153 


tt» 7 C ft 

Cteeft Rp47T3t1 ■ 47X065294440 - 294720 
Httgay 281500 • 285758 177X70 - 178X20 
tan 4815X0 • 4812X03000X0 - 3000X0 
IM 94870 - 04877 03838 - 03838 
RM 4X818 • 4X881 3X930 - 3X950 
feafe 9135X2 - 914322 5685. OQ - 569GLOO 
IUE 5X882 - 5X867 3X7S5 ■ 3X738 


FT «J»E to WOFUD CUflBXNCJES 

The FT Guide to World Ou r ranriw 
table can be foimd on the Markets 
page In Monday's «*Uon 
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UNIT TRUSTS 
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M TOP HVE OVERS YEARS 
P" ■■ wu SanwdUSSma^f Cos 1,937 

' - 1,912'. * 

^oJupfeBnp^ ■ 1,895 i.ioD 

i£§ '■ ProHScTectmotagy • :* W7 1JOfl 

|g .. FranffingtoHeaBJi . . . . .1,82V. ■ 


Fidelity Japan Smaller 


-.- ^Afe*a3se5**ft* • BOTTOM HVEOVBl 3 YEARS ■;. 800 
Sa»& Prospar Korga .!•' :W . 700 • 

vjMri^bgr^s*;- r V,-v. r - 5& >. r *™’ eovar^sbatBQy ;. '/for 

' 5 •' Rw ArrowjapmSn^Cos' 493 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 

^ .......... ... ....... ..... HSBC Hong tons Growth . 3£7B 

^wm aCSBRNcQ^m^t^w. •/■>'-. PM Norft America Srow&i' - 1,912 . Mercury GaM &Geflerai 3327 

fo^ TT” Jupfer&ropaan 1396 i.ioo — GT Orient Acc • 3,474 4-soo — 

y , • rM "'■ J^WfcTectmptagy 1377 um. A— i „ Hill Samuel UKftnatfbg Cos 3^08 4«» — 

.. ’:- v. • '"dm -.. . 1321 . - Jupttw income.. . ... 3,372. mob — 

* - BOTTOM FIVE OVST 3 YEARS «0 BOTTOM FWE OVER 5 YEARS zx0 — 

OhtW^^ll^w^ccv . ■•:<; ■> Sava & Prosper Korea .447 700 — — A&? Friends Pnw Jspanesa-Sin Cos 756 aw0 

PMPSg^?..* ' i? s» -“tar35~. BowfrJapia State© ; .490 ^ i g Gostt ^Strategy,/’: . .773 . «“» ~ 

•'’ FtaB AroiwJapaB Sna^'CM' ' 483 / ' , • , V Ban^UnJ^to V 787 ^Jjg 

^ •- . :f -.yvy 1»9V ' v> f 97- . Hftflfr Japan Smafler Cos 515 • • 94 96 as 97 7We8ty Japan Smaller 60 T." 800 . « 

4 -^:.*y : ; *.»■' - ScfanderSaquI • . 533 - U&&Jeoati&Gmaml.Ac6 . 837 

Tables show ttn result of investmg £1,000 ovcw different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a 

■ UK Eq & Bd < iy*»» 3 s 10. womRiyv wt R Nth America i^H 3 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 1186 1490 2299 ■ 32 HU Samuel US Smaller Co's 1145 1937 

Perpetual High Income 1103 1367 2357 - 2 A 32 PM North America Growth 1074 1012 

Henry Cooke Balanced 1085 1342 - - 2.4 Edinburgh North American 1150 1795 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 1073 134Q 2201 - 2LS 4.Q Affiad Dunbar America Spec Sit 1129 1703 


Mercury Gold & General 


A :*-.V laii". ’■ V>' ! W* * FW«flftr Japan SaaBer ^Coi 

x -jBtf V ■’ - . SchqdvSeqd.-.. 


433 

515 ■"'T 
533 - 


lyaartf} 3 5 10 VdBWyYkflf 

1186 1490 2299 - 3J2 1.2 

1103 1367 2357 - 2 A 32 

1085 1342 - - - ZA 

1073 1340 2201 - 2L8 4.0 

1002 1315 2120 - 2.6 3.0 

1082 1265 1940 2488 2.7 32 


mmgSt 


TOP RVE OVER 10 YEARS 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth . 6,164 

FfiB Samuel ^US SmaHw Cos 5,902 

FriBQib PrKAus&BlIafl . 5,432 &ooo 
Gartmora Bono Kong 5,336 ^gg 

FiCUSSniaS Conpantes . 5,194 . . • 


Gartmore Hong Kong 


$ BOTTOMJFWE OVER 10 YEARS w *° 

• Barcteys Urii.iJ&an Inc 570 zooo 

!? JUteraayJapBn 710 ni000 , 

~2 Waveriey AiBtralasianGoW : 740 0 , 

gj M&GJzpan'& General Acc 750 

■ HBwJerecn Japan Smaller Cos 794 


zp 


guide to future performance. 


Source: HSW (01625 511311) 
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■ UK Growth vbway^ 

Johnson Fry Stater &owm : ' 1509 1779 2475 - SJB Ct9 

Jupiter UK Growth ■ 1182 1713 2977 - &3 1^ 

CrecBt Sutaee Fetanwahip Inc 1120 1562 - . - 32 1.1 

Perpetual UK Exempt 1133 1548 2792 - 2J0 22 

Senwa UK Growth . 1093 1527 2065 - 3.1 1.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE . 1109 1299 3916 2329 3.1 1^ 


QWD Balanced Portfolio 1186 1490 2299 

Perpetual Higb Income 1103 1367 2357 

Henry Cooke Balanced 1065 1342 

Credit Sutaee High Income Port 1073 1340 2201 

NPI UK Extra Income bic 1002 1315 2120 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1082 1265 194Q 


■ Nth America ; ir*(£) 

HU Samuel US Smaller Co's 1145 
PM North America Growth 1074 
Edinburgh North American 1150 
Affiad Dunbar America Spec Sit 1129 
Royal Life United States 1123 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1082 


3 5 10 

1937 2785 5902 
1012 2974 4101 
1795 2882 3225 
1703 2324 3416 
1695 2744 3450 
1415 2073 2811 


SJ3 

4.7 

35 OS 
3S 0-0 
3u4 0.3 
4 JO 0.5 


■ Gift & Fixed Interest 

Thornton Preference Inc 1077 1244 1798 2362 1.8 B2 

Britannia GBt&Ffcad lot Inc 1064 1205 1372 - IjB 8.1 

Henderson Preference & Bond 1099 1191 1589 2202 1.5 B.1 

M&G Gilt & Fixed Interest 1113 1191 1451 1835 2.1 6.4 

AWrust Fixed Interest 1160 1185 2207 2654 2 j0 8.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1060 1115 1463 2030 6J5 


■ UK Growth & income 

Ftaming Setaot UK Income 1184 1444 2075 2654 

Perpetual tncome 1112 1432 2404 2902 

Rdefity UK Dividend Growth ' 1128 1431 

Lozard UK Income & Growth 1102 1424-1934 2572 
ProMta UK Blue CNp 1138 1402 2060 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1100 1273 1828 2489 


■ International Equity Income 

3.1 3A . GT International Income 1040 1250 1962 2662 35 2£ 

ZB 2.6 Martm Currie lnt*l Income 1082 1231 2022 - 38 22 

3.1 2J3 GEM Dotphei Inti Gth & Income 1069 1210 1810 1811 39 32 

3-0 4.1 Mayflower Global Income 1031 1200 1833 1995 2JS, 4.1 

3-3 2.9 M&G International Income 1024 1181 1861 2571 24 4.3 

34} 2.7 SECTOR AVERAGE 1044 1166 1841 2165 2.7 3J3 


1895 3039 
1806 2625 2905 
1704 2882 2927 
1686 2566 2659 
1682 2329 
1364 1992 2552 


860 1215 1483 
830 1416 1949 
828 1451 
794 

786 1397 2164 
658 1057 1187 


■ UK Smaller Companies 

Gartmora UK Similar Companies 1404 1791 2341 2675 3 JS 02 

Laurence Keen Smafiar Cos 1222 1748- - 32 1.1 

AES Smaller Companies 1210 1705 2385 - 3J2 Ofl 

fNVESCO UK Smaller Companfc*s1253 1617 2^3 2479 4.1 1.1 

Schroder SmMer Con^jantaa lr« 1289 1574 2447 2554 3 2 1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE .1129 1270 2041 2307 31 1-4 


■ International Fixed Interest 

Baring Global Bond 1032 1174 1656 - IjS 62 

Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1063 1146 - - 12 52 

Mercury. Global Bond Acc 982 1129 1478 - 1.7 49 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 987 1107 1410 - 20 5j0 

TSB International Income Incom 980 1087 1406 - 1.7 4.6 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


938 1027 1349 1627 12 52 


■ UK Equity income 

Jupiter Income 1188 1728 3372 - 29 4.0 

Lazard UK Income 1128 1465 2148 3202 29 4.5 

BWD UK Equity tncome 1183 1404 2139 2668 30 3.5 

Britannia High YWd Inc 11Z7 1387 2213 3260 29 3.9 

River & Mercantile list Inoaras 1122 1386 2188* - 3.0 4J0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1090 1241 1911 2556 20 4.5 


■ International Equity & Bond 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1082 1316 1952 - 24 29 

Cazenova Portfolio 1053 1291 1919 - 21 21 

Gartmora PS Long Term Balance 1082 1238 1909 - 25 26 

Fleming General Opportunities 1138 1236 - - 29 32 

NPI Woridwide Income Inc 1026 1223 1741 - 25 IS 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


1037 1159 1654 2187 23 25 


■ Europe 

Jupiter European 1285 

Baring Europe Select 1229 

INVESCO European Growth 1229 

AlHed D Lai bar European Growth 1190 
Friends Prov European Gth 1146 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1093 

■ Japan 

GT Japan Growth 883 

HjD Samuel Japan Technology 744 

Martin Currie Japan 832 

Murray Japan Oowth 778 

Schroder Tokyo Inc 777 

SECTOR AVERAGE 717 

■ Far East me Japan 

Govett Greater China 1118 

Abtnuat Pacific 888 

Sun Affiance Far East 900 

Perpetual Far East Growth 938 

Martin Currie Far East 962 

SECTOR AVERAGE 883 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1279 1507 3876 
GT Orient Acc 1182 1335 3474 

Credit Suisse Orient Acc 1022 1249 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 1188 1245 2871 
Henry Cooke Eastern Enterprise 1114 1231 
SECTOR AVERAGE 923 1009 2252 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

Proftflc Extra Income 1074 1264 1882 2396 

Cazenove UK Equity & Bond 1102 1258 
CIS UK income 108D 1231 1805 

Oar Mad Retirement Income Inc 1070 1227 1884 
CU PPT High Yield 1123 1223 1832 2774 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1065 1158 1742 2143 


International Growth 


2JB 4.5 
33 62 
35 4.1 
3.1 5.5 


Proftflc Technology 
Framlington Health 
Save & Prosper Growth 
Scot Equitable Technology 


943 1877 3136 4849 
967 1821 2282 
1141 1575 2757 3561 
1029 1430 2185 3965 


3-1 5 A Henderson Global Technology 990 1420 2336 3858 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Commodity & Energy 

BA - M&G Australasian & General Acc 1161 1315 2149 1900 

7 .0 - M&G Commodity & General 1034 1295 2268 2606 

3.1 1.7 Save & Prosper Gold & Explion 913 1211 2638 1454 

45 0.6 Save & Prosper Commodity 950 1112 1908 2301 

&0 - Mercury Gold & General 784 1094 3527 


1013 1141 1782 2200 33 0.9 SECTOR AVERAGE 


928 1095 9993. 1868 


Best Peps 


Jup&r-European 

Baring SiApa Sabot' . : .1229 i ;.i806. 

Gartmora UK SmaBer OpnTpfflTies M04 : 1791 
- 'Jenson Fry. S|atarG«rjwth '• ■ i 1509 1778 

1728 

AVERAGE Iff PEP,'- \ 1089 1269 


- 3.4 02 

- 35 08 

- 35 02 

- 35 09 

- 25 45 

- 25 25 




■ Money Mkt lynrro 

3 

5 

10 VotetfHy YJd% 

3A 

03 

M&Q Treasury 

1046 

1139 

- 

- 

0.1 

53 

35 

0.8 

Midland Money Market 

1044 

1138 

1251 

- 

0.1 

52 

3 S 

- 

Newton Cash Acc 

1044 

1138 

1260 

- 

02 

S3 

3.7 

D.1 

Lincoln Cash 

1038 

1135 

1247 

- 

OS 

4.6 

2.7 

- 

CU Deposit 

1042 

1134 

1257 

- 

OJJ 

5.3 

3L0 

0.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1038 

1125 

1239 

- 

0-2 

5.3 



■ Investment Trust Units 





32 

- 

Quitter Investment Trusts Inc 

1152 

1301 

2386 

- 

34 

0.6 

5 A 

- 

Quitter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 

1163 

1255 

- 

- 

39 

3.4 

4.7 

- 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 

1073 

1206 

2076 

2929 

3 A 

1.7 

43 

- 

Singer & Fried lander Inv Ts Pf 

1078 

1177 

- 

. 

37 

23 

43 

- 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 

1053 

1172 

2136 

3035 

39 

1 2 

4.7 

0.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1053 

1149 

1945 

2466 

30 

2.1 



■ Fund of Funds 







43 

- 

Schroder Managed Bal Acc Inst 

1055 

1272 

1879 

- 

2 A 

3.8 

43 

0.3 

Sun Afiiance Portfolio 

1070 

1266 

1816 

- 

3B 

12 

43 

0.3 

Morgan Grenfell Managed Inc 

1030 

1266 

1965 

- 

2 A 

1 3 

33 

03 

Britannb Managed PortPIo Inc 

1065 

1252 

2082 

- 

3.1 

12 

44. 

03 

INVESCO Managed Acc 

1083 

1245 

- 

- 

2 A 

1.1 

43 

03 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1015 

1116 

1694 

2078 

2 B 

1.9 



■ Financial & Property 






63 

0.9 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1276 

1760 

3032 

3674 

33 

1.1 

63 

0.1 

FramUngton Financial 

1154 

1512 

2767 

3633 

37 

0.5 

63 

- 

Hill Samuel Financial 

1179 

1408 

2547 

3433 

32 

1.4 

BA 

0.5 

Edinburgh Finance! 

1156 

1263 

2281 

2443 

36 

1.3 

53 

- 

Barclays Urri Property 

1042 

1103 

1268 

- 

09 

4.S 

53 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1145 

1309 


3296 

36 

2JJ 



■ Global Emerging Mkts 





53 

1.7 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 

1161 

1044 

- 

- 

53 

0.6 

43 

03 

Mercury Emerging Markets 

1088 

1037 

- 

- 

5.8 

0.1 

as 

- 

City of London Emerging Mkts 

951 

970 

2604 

- 

AS 

- 

53 

- 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 

965 

926 

- 

- 

5.7 

- 

7.1 

0.4 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkte 

997 

848 

- 

. 

59 

0.4 

53 

03 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1011 

870 

1807 

- 

55 

0.4 






INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
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WINNERS AND L OSERS 

Schroder Korea Fund 


V 1 ^‘ 

XtJ no-j 

in:- 


EngtohNaional '- ; ^’ •. -' ; 4J#3 
Flra^RUaalart Rnocitiar: V . ...1886 
' TBTecftbol^ 

; SR Pafh€awww v. : ' l.TOS 

PttaariQ "-'-V r .;‘ 'i ,838 

BOTTOMRVE OlffiR 1 IY^AR : 
Korea UMntibrtiQri'FuBd - 526 
SchroderlCbnnifiBtfV ■ 

Perpetual J^arane ^ , 554 
FUbSy ;JMpna».VUqjia : , . ' 55 ? ' 
Kbree-EWtipe Fund ' S9 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TR Technology 2.705 7 

TR Eoropean Growth 2JB9 . 

Candow^ . 2579 3500 

. fluiMEi&ttBnirise • • . . • 2JJ51 ' 

Ttwapsoaiaee 2JJ36 

••• iooQ : 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS • 

Korea liberalisation Fond - 395 ■ to 

PsfpBbAl Japanese . ; 417 i-oqo^s KI— 

East German 430 ■ 

Sctmxlef Korea Fund 441 ' w w 

BalffieGBtordSiiinl^pon 450 


East German 


TOP FIVE OVER S YEARS 
TR Technology 11^44 

Invesco Englsh & Inti 5,680 

MOT Capital 5.37B 1 JXW 

j! Foreign & CW Entfirpriss 4^88 aoo 

jp. Thompson Cftro . 4^85 boo — *~ 

Pfr~ 700 

t ■ - • BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS ^ 

’ - a . East German 327 ^ 

— ; — - Exmoor Dual Capital 547 m L_ 

^ ftrtra-Cycfical Capital 703 . 

ge „ Baffile Gifford SWn Nippon 734 m 

Exmoor Dual Inc 784 


mm 


TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Cardover'* 10,483 - 

RigMs & Issues Inc 6532 

Foreign S CoJEHterprise 6,379 7^00 - 

; Rights ^Issaes CapBal 5^88 6,000 - 

KWn^Oewl^^ 4,789 5 ^. 

: • BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS * JXX> ~ 

. Newmarket Venture Capital* 616 3 *ooo - 

\p| Trust of PrapM^r Shares 739 5 . 000 - 

. Ramllngtbn Income & CapUal 794 1 QDO i»i 

97 Jove Capital 1,080 ff 

Balia GMM Japan 1235 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 




Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For mvestment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

■lTr« 

!_ 3 

' -5 AAri-) VofeOHy YkfN 

Mercury Keystone 

1138 

1563 

2566 

1 

4 JO 

2.6 

Finsbury Trust 

1268 

1539 

2927 

9 

33 

2.1 

Fleming Ctavsrtwuse 

1230 

1478 

2238 

1 

44 

36 

Malvern UK index 

' 1230 

1475 

2107 

1 

3£ 

33 

Finsbury Growth 

1165 

1435 

2370 

7 

39 

36 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1369 

1318 

2221 

- 

34 

3.4 

■ UK Capital Growth 






Kteinwort 2nd Endowment Pokey 

1248 

1505 

- 

-8 

5J> 

- 

Kteinwort Endowment Poflcy 

1131 

1349 

- 

-5 

33 

- 

Ivory & Sims ISIS 

1346 

1292 

- 

24 

4J 

- 

Welsh industrial 

971 

1214 

2683 

28 

42 

5.0 

Braadg&te 

1049 

1125 


15 

38 

1.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1166 

1263 

2308 

" 

43 

24 

■ Smaller Companies 






INVESCO Engfish & Inti 

1260 

1918 

5680 

3 

55 

0.7 

Henderson Strata 

1179 

1749 

3126 

-1 

4J5 

0£ 

Ivory & Slme UK Smafler Cos 

1390 

1684 

2379 

10 

5j5 

21 

Gartmora Smaller Companies 

1433 

1676 

2189 

6 

4 2 

20 

Perpetual UK Smelter Cos 

1140 , 

‘1539 

2615- 

1 

39 

08 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1169 

1233 

2185 

“ 

43 

21 

■ UK Income Growth 






Morgan Grenfefl Equity tncome 

1125 

1361 

2540 

0 

37 

43 

Value end Income 

1205 

1346 

2804 

-2 

34 

38 

Investors Capital Unite 

1242 

1326 


10 

4.0 ' 

42 

TR City of London 

1162 

1314 

2140 

2 

4.1 

4.0 

Fleming Inc & Cap (Untta) 

1199 

1312 

- 

7 

3.7 

4.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1120 

1248 

2057 

” 

38 

4.7 

■ Venture and Devt Cap 






Candover 

1368 

2079 

3664 

4 

49 

27 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1463 

2051 

3698 

5 

3S 

33 

Thompson CSva 

1171 

2036 

4265 

17 

59 

1.4 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1568 

2011 

4668 

6 

4.1 

1.1 

Ktamart Dewtfopmart Fund 

1141 

2006 

2T88 

14 

3S 

21 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1164 

1499 

2757 

* 

4JS 

24 

■ lnt Income Growth 






Murray tateffistiorwl 

1132 

1341 

2215 

1 

39 

3.7 

Securities Trust of Soettand 

1201 

1238 

1899 

7 

43 

43 

Britan Assets Orctewy 

1138 

1112 

1718 

18 

33 

5l8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1145 

1230 

1944 

- 

30 

48 


International 


1 year 53 3 5 DMfoH WtaAy VUK ■ Japan 

1150 1565 2490 - 25 2.1 Edinburgh Japa 


■ Int Cap Gth 

Primadona 

TR Technology (Units) 
RTT Capital Partners 


■ North America 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 
American Opportunity 
Fleming Americen 
US Smafler Companies 
American 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


1698 1893 3887 
1317 1575 


1113 1250 2179 


1093 1305 2394 


■ Continental Europe 


TR European Growth 
Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 
Gartmora European 
Fidelity European Values 
Abtnret European Index 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1301 1603 
1190 1493 2738 
1199 14® 2758 
1128 1375 1808 
1216 1406 2314 


■ Pan Europe 

Kteinwort Charter 1238 1639 

European Smaller Companies 1125 1035 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1220 1337 


- 

28 

21 

13 

30 

29 

-9 

37 

3.0 

13 

44 

25 

13 

30 

23 

- 

34 

26 

1 

44 

1.5 

3 

33 

0.9 

19 

38 

02 

10 

34 

1.8 

12 

4A 

25 

“ 

37 

1.6 

9 

43 


15 

4J9 

- 

13 

43 

0.8 

13 

53 

- 

16 

47 

20 

- 

49 

1.4 

-3 

43 

26 

4 

45 

13 

1 

39 

0.9 

1 

44 

- 

15 

29 

1J3 

~ 

44 

13 

13 

43 

22 

16 

40 

0.7 

- 

42 

1.6 


15 Pacific Horizon 


i)f»n 

3 

5 Dfc/ftnH VbtaOy YU* 

■ High Income 

f jbbtB 

3 

5 Dte/Pn*} Votatity YUM 

707 

690 

- 

10 

63 

- 

Gartmora Scotland (Units) 

1163 

1325 

1616 

_ 

2.7 

22 

679 

681 

1216 

7 

5-5 

- 

Dartmoor 

1119 

1323 

1601 

-3 

5.7 

13.1 

787 

646 

1091 

5 

5.7 

1.1 

City Merchants High Yield 

1247 

1289 

2412 

-1 

23 

73 

682 

625 

893 

9 

63 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1261 

1167 

1786 

11 

40 

6.9 

826 

562 

- 

11 

63 

- 

TR High Income 

1082 

1145 

1706 

10 

44 

6.1 

685 

584 

984 

- 

6.0 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1188 

1126 

1720 

- 

48 

7.8 
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■ Split - Capital 







935 

1241 

2101 

9 

54 

0.7 

MOT Cap 

1412 

1884 

5378 

-2 

43 

- 

912 

1152 

2874 

3 

73 

0-3 

Rights & Issues Cap 

1310 

1802 

2852 

13 

53 

23 

1097 

1063 

- 

16 

63 

03 

Jos Holdings Cap 

1263 

1620 

- 

53 

44 

- 

902 

1045 

2890 

8 

7 A 

- 

Derby Cap 

1351 

1607 

2832 

27 

64 

- 

958 

068 

2331 

13 

53 

03 

Lloyds Smaller Companies Cap 

1248 

1456 

- 

23 

36 

- 

913 

1006 

2368 

- 

63 

05 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1247 

1231 

2181 

- 

62 

44 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 

New Zealand 1057 1207 3282 -2 5. 

First PhfBppIne 1071 1131 3373 12 & 

Abtrust New Thai 628 871 1868 8 5J 

Edinburgh Java 875 703 1130 24 8. 

Siam Selective Growth 592 635 1582 13 6. 

SECTOR AVERAGE 718 711 1778 - 6J 

■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 1672 1443 - 9 11. 

Templeton Emerging Markets 1078 1151 2296 1 BJ 

Abtrust Emerging Economies 1016 947 - 18 7J 

Beta Global Emerging Markets 1259 907 1771 9 7 J 

Foreign & Gal Emer Markets 943 892 18S7 13 7J 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1107 950 1707 - 7J 

■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 1247 1479 2240 3 3i 

London & St Lawrence 1005 1203 1747 20 3J 

New City & Commercial 1151 1090 - 19 41 

Exeter Preferred Capital 1149 1077 1472 27 4J 

Scottish Value 1091 1044 2400 9 3J 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1111 .1179 1965 - 3.1 


■ FE me Japan 

TR Far East Income 
Martin Currie Pacific 
Foreign & Col Padfle 
Govett Oriental 
Flaming Far Eastern 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Property 

988 1178 2498 -5 5.7 4.7 TR Property 

1006 1057 1683 10 5£ 0.7 French Property 

814 943 1778 14 43 13 Trust of Property Shares 

783 867 2064 17 43 05 Wigmore Property 

728 745 1413 17 &Q 0.6 SECTOR AVERAGE 

888 958 1883 - 'SA 1.6 


Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 

Technology 1838 2705 11244 21 92 3.6 

SR Pan-European 1703 1793 - 2 7.1 1.7 

Henderson EuroTrust 1380 1780 - 12 5.7 1.7 

l&S Optimum Income 1315 1460 2186 7 6^ 10.7 

Dury Smaller Companies 1118 1364 - 8 33 2.0 

TOR AVERAGE 1311 1204 2633 - 6^3 8.6 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 
Derby Inc 
MClTIne 
Jove Inc 
Archimedes Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1406 1986 3288 
1368 1618 1483 
1366 1520 2257 

1407 1436 2155 
1317 1411 1395 
1234 1248 1532 


3 A A.7 
2.7 18.4 
23 103 

3.0 11.3 
12 173 

3.1 15.1 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Henderson Euro Zero Div Prf 1141 1376 
Edinburgh Income Zero Prof 1120 1349 1839 

Jupiter Intil Green Zero Pnsf 1141 1347 
SR Pan-Euro Zero Dlv Prf 1104 1345 

Jupiter European Zero Div Pf 1118 1343 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1110 1296 1722 
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■ UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 


.. . . Tut 8»b»-t»^«WfcPH , -i8taw-Wi8»-W*W-'‘«““ 

WS W SctewB MW «m.-0MC"«ML Wtel tanri Ow .hat . 0to« • fow 

v “HidteC:. #88. .*>!*•: . V ' 5 - 

■ Qi4rv »:'«t Ftiaht Hons Kona CUm Trust 

Gutrinws FSghi (0171 522 2iOC0Far Earn «t Japan ^ ^ «L Jj 5 TdJifto Li can ** iXB0 3-18 

The mar* aim to long-term growth. *truat bald as non-quaHtying portion. ’Pap only- t H«ly to be 1-2 par cant 

■ fins! daw Aiwa llalmirtr portfolio toconw 

K^Sl^^^Wffofoondine.- 52 Vos No 3 1^5 No 6.000 3 125 No IftOO O No MarohMI 

asset sBQCStlon » the FTSH Wametlonal Private Hwwter tncome Index. -Subjuci to confirmation. 


a INVESTMENT TRUST LAUNCHES 


1 an tan tnoxco. 1 

ttaAnMMi 
am oppam tv Han 


tateie. 

: Sre . rn .....BP'. . Swap. k» - UDtaBD Jtataan And Ung tad 
.IlmK,; •. .Brttar. . Sactor . - .tentetr . (p . V... ..*>4 . Jdww PrttiW l»H tawU « knt £ Ongi « Otaptaod 

B Ivory & Sbna Optimum Income Pap 

hoy & Shm SBC Uvarbug Spit capftai No . £30 8% Yes Yw 100 - £3,000 09% £3.000 1% doses Mach 21 

A spfit capital trust compri sin g highly geared income and are dividend pratenanoo shares. 

■ Abtrust New Pre f erred Income 

Abmst Brewta Dolphin Wgh Income No £S0 16,5% No Yee 85 - n/a 0.45%* n/a n/a doses Man* 11 

A spfit capital trust camp ritinfl ordinary Income shares and FlPt-Snfcod debenture stock. 

"Plus 45 par of oroas Income received by tt» Bust 
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Authorised Unit Trusts 
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The Financial Times plans 
to publish a Survey on 

The Business 
of Football 


on Tuesday, April 29 


For more information on advertising 
opportunities and a full editorial 
synopsis, please contact: 

Pat Looker 

Tel: +44 161 834 9381 
Fax: +44 161 832 9248 

or your usual Financial Times representative 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND MARCH S/MARCK9 li® 7 


Hfghs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND MARCH 8/MARCH 9 1997 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 



Retailers shine as bourses hit new highs 


EUROPE 


data 


AMERICAS 


US share prices were given 
an. early lift by a relatively 
benign employment report 
that helped ease worries 
about the likelihood of an . 
early increase in interest 
rates, writes Richard 
Tomkins in New York: 

At lunchtime, the Dow 
-Jones ■ Industrial Average 
was back above -the- 7,000 
level for the first time since- 
February 28, gaining BEAD- to 
7,000150. The Standard & 
Poor’s 500 index was up 7.93 
at 806.49, and volume on die 
New York Stock Exchange 
was 260m shares. 

The employment report 
initially gave the bond 
market a shock when the 
headline figure for the 
increase in - February 1 
employment turned out to be 
much bigger than expected. 
But closer examination 
showed that many of the 
extra jobs were concentrated 
in construction, and that 
wage gains woe relatively 
small. 

The bond markets 
breathed a sigh of relief; and 
when the . stock markets 
opened, share prices fol- 
lowed Treasuries upwards, 
bouncing back from ;a week 
coloured by losses. 

Airline stocks were promi- 
nent among the gainers an 
reports that the' big carriers 
were seeking to pass an the - 
cost of a 10 per-cent ticket 
tax that has been reimposed 
by the federal government 


UAL. parent of United Air- 
lines, was -up $2% at $67%; 
AMR, the parent company of 
American Airlines, was up 
$!%• at $84; and Delta Air 
Lines was $V« higher at $84%. 

ITT, facing a hostile bid 
from Hilton Hotels, rose $% 
to $58% after its announce- 
ment the previous night that 
it was selling its stake in 
Madison' Square Garden for 
$650m. But Hilton Hotels 
gained more, rising $1 to 
$26%; 

Elsewhere, Boeing 
improved $1% at $105% after 
winning an $8? ™ order, and 
Ziona Bancorp stood $2 
higher at : $124% after 
announcing that it. had 
bought bank branches with 
assets of about $550m from 
Wells Fargo. 

TORONTO forged ahead in 
the wake of Wall Street's 
early gains, helped, by 
further steady buying of 
leading financials. At the 
noon calculation, the 300 
composite inHw had gained 
43.47 to 6.25&20. 

Hannrilart Imperial Rattle of 

Commerce continued to gain 
ground after Thursday’s 
strong results. It put on 
C$1.60 to C$70.70 for an 
advance since the close on 
Wednesday of almost 5 per 
cent Royal Bank of Canada 
added C$1.05 to C$6025. 

Among, industrials, Sea- 
gram put oh 15 1 cents to 
C$54.40. Alcan Aluminium 
added C$i-00 to C$5020 and 
Newbridge Networks gained . 
30 cents to C$4320. ! . 


Seven more bourses scored 
all-time highs, and some 
retailers had a very good 
day. In FRANKFURT, Kar- 
stadt and Metro, undistin- 
guished performers in the 
early weeks of this year, 
took their more recent rela- 
tive strength a notch further 
with gains of 7.1 and 6.7 per 

cent respectively. 

Karstadl rose DM4135 to 
DM62935. for an aggregate 
gain of 17.3 per cent in the 
six trading days since a mag- 
azine report said that major 
shareholders in Germany’s 
biggest department stores 
group were in favour of a 

Change in numagwriMit 

Analysts said there was 
hope, too, that consumption 
in Germany was finally pick- 
ing up. Some observers bit 
on a 23 per cent gain in Jan- 
uary wholesale sales, itaWng 
that with the cash and carry 
operations which Metro, up 
DM1025 at DM164.50. 
brought to its merger last 
year with Kaufhof, the 
department stores group, 
and Asko, the out-of-town 
retail specialist. However, 
the breakdown of the whole- 
sale figures included a 1 per 
cent decline in consumer 
and durable goods, compared 
with a 5 per cent gain for 
food, beverages and tobacco, 
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so it still looked as if depart- 
ment stores would have 
something to prove; * 

Meanwhile, the Dax index 
started with a consolidation, 
falling to 3263.86 at one 
paint In the day, but once 
the US jobs data had been 
digested equities began to 
gallop yet again and the key 
index made an emphatic 
break through the 3,400 
level, ringing 2226 higher at 
3.41931. 

Turnover was less frenetic, 
falling from DMi9.7bn to 
DMl4Jbn. Other big winners 
included Merck, the pharma- 
ceuticals - combine, up 
DM3.65 or 6 per cent at 
DM67.65; Ms Barbara Ait- 
mami at B Metzler in Frank- 


furt said that several large 
foreign orders had been 
reported for the stock. 

PARIS clawed back initial 
losses to lift the GAG 40 to 
its fourth record high in a 
row. Oil stocks were strong 
but a near 7 per cent 
advance for Promodes was 
the main feature. 

Prom odes rose FFr119 to 
FFri.899 after turning in 
profits 10 per cent above the 
market’s consensus esti- 
mate. A number of brokers 
upgraded earnings forecasts 
for 1997- 

The shares were also lilted 
by a renewed outbreak of 
merger speculation. Most 
food retailing analysts 
suspected that the next piece 
of sector restructuring 
would Involve Promodes. 
Casino fell FFr5.70 to 
FFr270.30 and Plnault- 
Prlntemps FFr55 to FFr2,350. 

Total advanced FFr13 to 
FFr483 and Elf Aquitaine 
FFr9 to FFr576. Accor gained 
FFr30 to FFr825 in active 
trade after Morgan Stanley 
added the hotels group to its 
“fresh money buy" HsL 

Building industry stocks 
stayed in demand as 
investors searched for sec- 
tors that had lagged behind 
the market. Saint Gobaln 
gained FFr16.00 to FFr905. 

At the close, the CAC 40 
was Up 9.36 at 2,708^8. 
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AMSTERDAM squeaked 
home to a fresh all-time high 
in spite of heavy selling at 
Philips. The AEX closed up 
029 at 76496. 

Most internationals fell 
back, notably Philips which 
tumbled FI 2.90 or 3 per emit 
to FI 90.80 in 2£m shares. US 
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profit-taking was said to be 
the main reason. Solid traffic 
figures helped lift ELM 40 
cents to FI 59.20. 

Ahold continued to w ar m 
to Thursday's strong results. 
The stock added FI 1.70 to 
FI 139.10. There was talk that 
the retailer was teeing up 


another US deal and that a 
share placing could be 
announced soon. 

Heineken rose F13.6Q to 
FI 344.50 ahead of next 
week’s results. 

ZURICH hit another 
record high, the SMI index 
finishing 33-7 ahead at 
4,638.9. Novartis found 
strong demand in the phar- 
maceutical sector, jumping 
SFr32 to SFrl.779. 

Among the second tier 
stocks. Valors rose SFr9 to 
SFT337 on its plans to float 
its Selecta vending machine 
division and pay out part of 
the share capital to share- 
holders. 

MILAN built on the benign 
US influences and the Comit 
index picked up 4.66 to 760.85 
while the real-time Mibtel 
index finishe d 166 higher at 
12J230- 

Among the day's best 
performers, Pirelli, benefit- 
ing from brokers’ recommen- 
dations, gained L142 to 


L3.701. Telecoms also did 
well; Stet rose L317 to L8.016 
and Telecom Italia flniahpd 
L153 higher at L4.419. 

MADRID’S utilities took 
off in late trade after recent 
underperformance, with a 
gain of 3 per cent as the gen- 
eral index rose 7.52 or 1.6 per 
cent to 480.89. Endesa rose 
Pta370 to Pta9,100, and 
Iberdrola Pta70 to Ptal.610. 

Earlier in the day, all eyes 
were on RepsoL The Spanish 
government approved the 
privatisation of the oil com- 
pany next month, analysts 
talked the stock up and the 
shares rose Ptai70 to 

PtaWW. 

ISTANBUL remained on a 
rocky road, turning 2.6 per 
cent lower as renewed politi- 
cal tensions kept investors 
away. The IMKB National- 
100 index fell 39 to 1,443, In 
turnover of just TL 19,9101m. 

A prime minis terial aide 
said the government wanted 
a parliamentary debate Into 
planned measures against 
rising Islamist zeal and 
planned to call for early elec- 
tions. However. Mrs Tansu 
Ciller, the deputy prime 
minister, insisted that the 
coalition government would 
continue. 


Written and edited by VlflBam 
Cochrane, Michael Morgan and 
Jeffrey Brown 


Nikkei survives weakness on Nomura reports 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Upgrade for Mexico City 


The underperformance of 
Mexico City in dollar terms 
so for this year, together 
with a perceived, short-term 
peak in the widening of Mex- 
ican fixed income spreads 
over 'US Treasuries and a 
revised Mexican peso fore- 
cast, brought the market an 
upgraded recommendation 
from Mr Tim Love .at ENG 
Barings. Mr Love down- 
graded Venezuela, on its 
lower estimated returns in 
dollar terms, relative to 


those expected from Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Mexico. 

CARACAS added to Thurs- 
day’s 2.6 per cent decline, 
which followed news that 
the government might not 
grant GANTV, the blue chip 
telecommunications com- 
pany, a telephone rate 
increase for the second quar- 
ter. At midsession, the IBC 
index was 93A3 or L5. per 
cent lower at 6,245.52 on 
profit-taking; but CANTV 
was steady at 2000 bolivars. 


Reports of illegal activity at 
Nomura Securities took 
TOKYO into early losses but 
bay-backs after Thursday’s 
futures-associated losses 
took tbw ffsyeh market into an 
afternoon recovery, writes 
Bethan Button. 

The Nikkei average rose 
157.41 to 1& 198.74. the day’s 
high, after a morning low of 
17,836-99. The broader-based 
Topix index gained 828 to 
1,36229, and the capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 was up 
2.01 at 260.49. 

Nomura, the day’s second 
most heavily traded share, 
fell YB0 to Y1JS30 on news 
that Japan's largest broker 
was being "investigated on 
suspicion of illegal stock 
transactions related to 
sokaiya - the gangs who 
demand pay-o£E3 for not dis- 
rupting shareholder meet- 


ings. Other brokers suffered, 
Nikko losing Y4 at Y725, 
Yamaichi Y4 at Y411. and 
Daiwa Y3 at Y9 

Steelmakers improved, 
after four of the largest com- 
panies in the sector released 
estimates on Thursday of 
higher pre-tax profits for this 
financial year. Nippon Steel 
had the highest turnover of 
the day. It rose Y12 to Y334, 
after estimating a 28-5 per 
cent In creas e in pretax 
profits. NKK gained Y6 to 
Y253, also in heavy turnover, 
Kawasaki Steel added Y24 to 
Y336, and Sumitomo Metal 
Industries Y4 to Y281. Kobe 
Steel, which predicted a 25 
per cent drop in pre-tax 
profits, was unchanged at 
Y219. 

Real estate companies did 
well, backed by news of the 
high er-than -expected price 
paid on Thursday by a Hong 
Kong-based company for a 
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plot of land next to Tokyo 
Station, as well as rumours 
of helpful deregul&tory 
measures. The sector rose 8A 
per cent Mitsubishi Estate 
adding Y70 to Y1.430, Sumi- 
tomo Realty Y10 to Y858. 
and Mitsui Fudosan Y60 to 
YL310. 

Volume fell from 435.7m 
shares to an estimated 340m. 
Winners outnumbered losers 
by 558 to 492, with 194 
unchanged. 

In Osaka, the OSE index 
rose 26.9 to 19,045.53, in 
9L5m shares. 

In London, the ISE/Nikkei 


50 index rose 5-17 to 1,413.40. 

TAIPEI finished at 
another six-year high. The 
weighted index gained 8L68 
to 8.16268. 

Investors welcomed recent 
market-boosting comments 
by the central bank; the con- 
struction sector gained 
another 4 per cent, mainly 
due to a government deci- 
sion to grant preferential 
low-interest loans to prop- 
erty developers; and expec- 
ted pulp price rises left 
paper shares 3.75 per cent to 
the good. Turnover was 
hectic at T$149.7bn. 

BANGKOK recovered 2 J 2 , 
per cent after four succes- 
sive declines. Bargain hunt- 
ers speculated in what they 
saw as oversold finance and 
bank issues. 

The SET index finished 
1480 higher at 691.45 in turn- 
over of Bt5.6bn. Finance 
stocks rose by 6 per cent. 


communications by 32 per 
cent, and banks by 1.7 per 
r ent 

HONG KONG took its lead 
from the cautious overnight 
trend in the US bond and 
equity markets, leaving the 
Hang Seng index to close 
79.01 lower at 13,337.35. 
Turnover, however, was a 
heavy HK$10.8bn. 

The property sector was 
the worst performer. Cheung 
Kong fell HK$1.25 to 
HK$7450 after the company 
released details of its latest 
sale of residential prope r ly 
at prices below market 
expectations. 

SINGAPORE was flat as 
investors cut positions ahead 
of the weekend on uncer- 
tainty ahead of yesterday’s 
US employment data and 
Monday’s expected resump- 
tion of trade in Malaysia's 
DRB/Proton group of compa- 
nies, suspended after Mr 


Yahaya Ahmad, the chair- 
man, died in a helicopter 
crash on Monday. 

The Straits Times Indus- 
trial index ended down 1.66 
at 2.17827 in moderate turn- 
over. 

Van Der Horst, the engi- 
neering group recovered half 
of Thursday’s 1L5 per cent 
plunge, picking up 30 cents 
to S$5.30. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Shares in Johannesburg 
moved lower in quiet trade 
with large sections of the 
market said to be squaring 
books ahflad of Wednesday’s 
national budget. The all- 
share index fell 22.3 to 
7,061.9. industrials came off 
26.4 to 8,251.6 and the golds 
index eased 13.5 to 1,416.8. 
Anglo American dropped 
R4.5Q to R27L Among golds. 
Dries fell R1.10 to R45A0. 
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FTSE 100 consolidates above the 4,400 level 
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MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

There was no disguising the 
profound relief around tbs City's 
trading desks yesterday as 
London's stock market, along 
with the rest of global markets, 
signalled Its approval of the 
latest US economic data. 

That approval was followed by 
a general advance by UK share 
prices, and provided the catalyst 
for a move to all-time Intra-day 
and closing highs for all the 
FTSE indices. 

The creation of 339,000 jobs in 
the US during February, coupled 


with what were viewed by econo- 
mists as manageable numbers for 
hourly g^rr»F"g B, saw US bonds 
tremble for a short while and 
prompted a early bout mi uncer- 
tainty on Wall Street. 

But both markets quickly 
ghrnggpH off their initial worries 
and made rapid progress there- 
after, with the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average once again piercing 
the 7,000 level and posting a 50- 
pofnt gain an hour after trading 

halted in London. 

“We've negotiated the two big 
hurdles facing the market this 
week; the focus now shifts to the 
March 25 FOMC meeting” said 
the head dealer at one big Lou- 
don broking house. He said mar- 


kets were becoming increasingly 
less worried about the chances of 
a rate rise on March 25, when the 
Federal Open Market Committee 
meets. 

The FTSE 100 index ended the 
week sat comfortably above the 
4.400 level, finishing 2L0 up at 
4,4203, a new closing high, hav- 
ing hit a new intra-day peak of 
4,420.7 minu tes before the dose. 

The FTSE 250 index pushed up 
&3 to a new closing record of 
4.71&8, after hitting an intraday 
peak of 4,318.9. The Small Cap. 
meanwhile, rose 2.6 to an all-time 
closing and intra-day high of 
3362.7. 

Over the week Footsie rase 1 12 
points, or 2 Jo per cent, while the 


250 gained L2 per cent and the 
SmaUCap a much more leisurely 
0.4 per cent 

The SmailCap’s performance 
continued its revival; in Febru- 
ary, it produced a 23 per emit 
return, compared with 1 per cent 
from the FTS E 100 and L4 per 
cent tram the FTSE 250- 

Tobacco was the top perform- 
ing sector in February, returning 
almost 10 per cent while oil 
exploration was the worst per- 
former, losing 6.1 per cent. 

The relative calm with which 
Wall Street greeted the non-form 
payroll report - the Dow was 65 
points up higher well attar Lon- 
don dosed - was similar to its 
response to the second part of Mr 


Alan Greenspan’s testimony to 
f- ffflg rps g earlier in the week. 

Individual news items in the 
market were generally few and 
far between but broker recom- 
mendations and a follow- through 
of good news from earlier in the 
week helped stocks like BTR. 
Ladbroke and GEN; the latter 
was also boosted by news that 
the company Is to appeal ag a i ns t 
the $600m damages awarded 
against it by a US court 

Turnover at the 6pm cut-off 
point totalled 924.1m shares. 

Customer business on Thurs- 
day was valued at £2.47bn; 
Wednesday's customs’ business 
was worth Ctfibn, and Tuesday’s 
SZSba. 
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Stock index futures ended 
the week on a high note 
following a (ate redly, writes 
Joel Kibazo. 

After hading sideways in 
thin volume diving the 
morning, the March futures 
contract on the FTSE 100 
moved sharply ahead in the 
afternoon. 

Publication of a benign set 
of US non-farm payroll 
statistics, and the 
subsequent WaO Street rally, 
helped trigger a buying 
spree in March. The contract 


rose to a peak of 4,404 
before pausing fra- a bout of 
profit-taking as official 
trading drew to a dose. 
Traders reported further 
buying in after-hours trading. 

March settled at 4,401, up 
22 on Thursday’s close and 
at a 19 point discount to 
cash. Volume was 11,286 
lots. 

Traded options volume 
was 49,814 Jots. Cable & 
Wireless was the busiest 
stock option at 7,043 
contracts. 
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Glaxo 

rally 

continues 

By Steve Thompson, Joel 
KUcazo end Lisa Wood 

Glaxo Wellcome’s 
rehabilitation contizmed yes- 
terday as the shares raced 
up a farther 39% to lj088%p, 
the fourth best performance 
In the FTSE 100 table. 

The shares responded to a 
well-received post-results 
presentation delivered to US 
analysts fr-mH managers 
by Glaxo’s top mnnugnrrwn i 
who flew out to New York 
after reassuring London- 
based analysts on Thursday. 

Glaxo’s ADRs were 
sharply higher in New York 
yesterday, climbing more 
than $L25. Market observers 
said US institutions and 
investors were increasingly 
likely to move back fniw the 
stock, having been aggres- 
sive sellers for around five 
years. US investors cur- 
rently speak fear less than 10 
per cant of Glaxo Wellcome 
shares compared with apeak 
of 27 per cent in 1992. 

BTR up again 

Industrial conglomerate 
BTK once again walked 
away with the prize of the 
best performing FTSE 100 
stock, as the markti contin- 
ued to savoar Thursday’s 
better-than-expected figures. 

The shares jumped 16K or 
6.4 per cent to 276p in a busy 
session that brought turn- 
over of 34m in the 
ordinary shares, while 
anotiier 16m was dealt in the 
group’s warrants.' 

Preliminary figures from 
the group released earlier 
this week showed a 13.4 per 
cent in profits, and a reduc- 
tion in the final dividend. 

However, the results were 
at the top end of analysts’ 
forecasts. The prospect of 
a share buy-back also 
helped lift sentiment 


Credit Lyonnais Laing and 
NatWest Securities are 
am ring those **»«+ fovour the 
stock. The latter yesterday 
urged investors to “add" to 
holdings. It said: “Whilst 
+>w»ap results do not demon- 
strate the benefits from 
restructuring, they do pro- 
vide comfort that the under- 
lying trading conditions 
have stabilised . . . the upside 
is now greater than the 
down, and the shares are 
expected to outperform.” 

initial indications that 
engineering group GKN 
would only have to pay 
around £27&n in the class 
action brought by Meineke 
franchisees cheered the mar- 
ket and helped the stock rise 
sharply- It dosed 46 ahead at 

1020p. 

GKN said yesterday it had 
made a provision of £270m 
based on the judgment (the 
original 3601m award being 
cut by 34 per emit because 

many of the franchise es had 

signed releases waiving their 

claim to wtm pwiBarinn) — a 

move market specialists 
greeted with relief. 

One analyst suggested 
such a judgment was worth 
just 77p a share, a small fig- 
ure compared to the recent 
decline in the stock. GKN 
shares retreated from a 
recent peak in November 
1996 of l,128Jp to a low of 
9 13 ftp last month 

Another market-watcher 
said simply: “The uncer- 
tainty is removed and the 
payment is very much in 
Ting with wheat many in the 
market woe expecting." 

However, lawyers acting 
for the Meineke franchisees 
said they would be taking 
action that may force GKN 
to pay the full 3601m figure. 
That figure comprises ywim 
in damages arid 310m in- 
interest against it. 

Birmingham City made a 
bouncing start on the Alter- 
native Investment Market, 
dosing at 58p after a 50p pla- 
cing price. 

The impressive debut con- 
trasted with the performance 
of its football team, which 
is languishing near the 
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bottom of the first division. 

KkyB fell 7 to 6l6V»p after 
the group confirmed that it 
and the Kirch Gruppe had 
mutually agreed to termi- 
nate their heads of agree- 
ment for the establishment 
of the DFI pay television 
platform in Germany, 
because of failure to agree 
an a number erf fundamental 
issues. 

The media group last July 
said It had agreed to take a 
49 per cent stake in DFL the' 
digital television satellite 
project which is about to 
launch in Germany. It was 
BSKyB*s second attempt in 
under six months to find a 
way into the German pay 
television market 
Rank Group strengthened 
8% to 444p with hopes in the 
market that its film distribu- 
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tion business will be sold 
soon. Carlton Communica- 
tions, which eased 9 to 
527%p, was one of the naritt* 
in the frame. U has also beeri 
rumoured that Carlton could 
join First Leisure, which 
hardened to 376p. in ordar'tb 
mount a bid. . -. t 

Sears eased to 81V& M 
lowing the news that Little- 
woods bad withdrawn plan* 
to buy the Freemans oaft 
order business from Sears,;/ 

Analysts scoffed ./gt 
rumours »m»waij yi g flrtatt . 

Paris that Pinatilt Prin- 
temps, the Frendu retaSet; 
might bid for Klngfliflieri . 
which rose 4% to 686%p oq 
the back of the talk. . - 

Innovative Technologies, 
the wound care business* 
rose 35 to 297Kp in the wake 
of its successful Z4£m~ .. 
placing this week. 

The proceeds will be used 
for working capKal-pnipiuii^T 1 , w 
and for outstanding develop- 
meat needs. • j 

Daily Mail and GroarilS^-- • 
Trust shares held steady at 
l,660p, despite news that 
Union Bank of Switzerland 
had sold a block of iQ-2m < 
shares at 1.580p, a 5 per cent 
discount to the ruling share 
price. 
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Appeal process under way as engineer restates annual results after Meineke damages award 

£270m provision for lawsuit 
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GKN, the UK ' engineering 
gro&pj has announced a 1 
*>A, £270m (S440na) .provishaa, to 

.. cover the costs of a lawsuit 
jn-fheUS.: - 

The company was jester-, 
day forced to adjust its fUlI- 
year results - announced 
earlier this week - after the 
- US district court in Char- 
lotte, North . Carolina, 
awfarfed $S91m (£863m) in 
4t damages and non in inter- 

, est against it 


The case centres on claims 
-that GKN defrauded 2,600 
franchisees of Melneke Dis- 
count Mufflers, its. US 
exhaust subsidiary, by 
diverting payments intended 
for advertising campaigns 
After taking account of the 
new provision, GKN’s pre- 
tax profits for 1990 fell from 
the ^previously announced 
£S62.8m to £9&J8m - a 'drop' of 
more than 70 per cent on the 
£32fc4m achieved in. 1995. 

The fun. year dividend of 
2&5p (24p) is unaffected. 


Although the damages 
exceeded GKN*s worst expec- 
tations, shares in the com- 
pany rose 46p to £l(X20p after 
it said that the 5001m total 
award would be cut by 34 
per cent because many of 
the Meineke franchisees had 
signed releases waiving their 
right to compensation 
That could reduce CRN’s 
liability to $444zn, which 
would be frilly covered by 
the provision. 

The market was further 
encouraged by GEN'S deci- 


sion to appeal against the 
award. And even if that 
foiled, the company pointed 
out that it could use its 
£526m cash reserves to 
absorb any damages. 

Lawyers acting for the 
franchisees said they' would 
be asking the court next 
week to invalidate the 
releases, making GKN liable 
for the fall $601m. 

Mr Wayne Mack, of US law 
firm Duane, Morris & 
Heckscher, said the releases 
should be thrown out 


because the jury had already 
decided Meineke had 
breached Its fiduciary duty 
in its handl in g of the con- 
tested payments. He vowed 
to seek an increased pay-out 
of $740m, based an trebling 
the $i97m compensatory 
damages and 5150m punitive 


Lawyers for the fran- 
chisees said they would take 
that claim to the US Court of 
Appeal if it was dismissed by 
the district court. A final 
judgment is likely to be 


delayed by weeks of legal 
argument, even before both 
sides begin the appeals pro- 
cess. GKN said yesterday 
that the appeal could take 
about IS months to resolve. 

Nevertheless, several ana- 
lysts expressed relief at yes- 
terday's developments. Mr 
Robert Speed, research direc- 
tor at Henderson Cros- 
th waite, said: “It is a huge 
blot on GKN’s otherwise 
exemplary record and could 
have proved a devastating 
blow to lesser companies.” 




***** 
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By Tim Burt . 

- Lonrho, the Industrial 
conglomerate, yesterday 
appointed its fourth chair- 

. man hi 12 years by inviting 

- Sir John Craven, chairman'. 
ddT investment bank Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell, to oversee. 

• the demerger of its African 

- * ruling arm and the sale of 
sevEa^nottcore businesses. 

Sir Johm 59, will later this 
‘ month ‘ succeed Sir John 
Leahy, the former UK 

• ambassador to South Africa.' 
He has chaired Lonrho 

• through a stormy three-year 
.^pesriod marked by the depar- 
ture of Mr Tiny Rowland, 
Lonrho's legendary founder, 
•_ and culminating this month 
■ with the resignation of for- 
,... mar chief executive Mr 
Dieter.Bock from the board. 1 
Most Industry analysts' 

- welcomed : Sir ; John’s 
.. aKxrfntmemt, describing 

. ■ i as a “safe pair of hands’* to . 

- take the company forward. ' 

That view was echoed by * 
.Mr Nick Morrell, Lonrho 
.ihief executive, who said: 
‘Sir John wm bring a wealth 
X experience from the City . 
, ,.tnd tremendous interna-; 
. ^ianal contacts, particularity 
n South Africa." 

. ‘ H . Sir John, a former vice- 
“faairman of SG Warburg, 
vas widely-credited with - 


. engineering the 1969 acquisL- 
■tinm of Morgan Grenfell by 
Deutsche Bank 

He yesterday said his non- 
executive responsibilities at 
Lonrho would involve sup- 
porting the operational man- 
agement ~and “playing a key 
.role in major strategic deci- 
sions". - - 

Those decisions are 
thought to innimto plans to 
sell non-core businesses 
■ such as Cramlington - Tex- 
tiles, the group’s UK sheet 
and duvet manufacturer, 
and Sunley Turriff Holdings, 
its lossmaking construction 
business. 

Lonrho is also considering 
the best method for demerg- 
ing its African trading arm. 
That would leave behind Us 
core platinum, gold and coal 
mining interests. 

,. “Mck Morrell is in thepro- 
cess /of reexamining that 
whole strategy and I am 
keen to help,, if 1 can,” said 
Sir John. 

Nevertheless, he indicated 
that there was unlikely to be 
any, change from the broad 
demerger; proposals, which 
include plans to sell Lon- 
rho’s Princess Hotels chain. 

Sir John' also suggested 
that his arrival would help 
bury Laoxho’s former repu- 
tation; for fiery boardroom 
encounters. 


Ex-BZW boss to hone Axa 


By Jonathan Guthrie 

Mr Donald Brydon, one of 
the UK’s highest-profUe 
investment managers, is to 
take on the newly 1 created 
role of ' head of European 
asset management at Axa 
Group of Prance. 

The insurance group, the 
second largest in the world, 
has bind, him as part of a 
push to become a leading 
global investment business. 

Last September Mr Brydon 
was ousted as deputy chief 
executive of BZW. the 
investment 'banking arm of 
Barclays. He left just two 
days after the new chief 
executive, Mr Bill Harrison, 
recruited from Robert Flem- 
ing, took control. 

He will join Axa on April 
2S as chief executive of Axa 
Asset Management Europe, 
and a member of its 17- 
person executive committee. 

He has a huge asset base 
to work with - FFrl,l23bn 
(£121 bn) of a worldwide total 
of FFx%295bn. At present it 
is run. by specialist depart- 
ments at a range of subsid- 
iaries, including Sun T-ife in 
the UK and Colonia in Ger- 
many. 

Mr Brydon said he wanted 
the organisation to take on 
more work for outside cli- 
ents, such as pension funds. 
But no decision had yet been 
taken on whether to merge 
the specialist departments 
into one unit Consultants 
say this would make it 
easier to. offer a service to 
other institutions. 









Donald Brydon: credited with transforming BZW’s investment management arm 


Tramr HumpMw 


Though occasionally abra- 
sive, Mr Brydon, 51, is highly 
respected by fellow invest- 
ment managers. He is cred- 
ited with turning BZW’s 
investment management 
aim from a small operation 
into one of the largest in the 
UK. Under bis supervision, 
its client assets grew from 
about £3bn in 1982 to some 
£204bn at the time of his 
departure. 

Strong client growth was 


achieved largely through the 
introduction of a passive 
investment management ser- 
vice, one of the first in the 
UK This means client port- 
folios have the same weight- 
ings as the indices, whose 
returns they aim to dupli- 
cate. 

Funds under management 
soared in 1995 when Bar- 
clays bought Wells Fargo 
NIkko, of the US, merging it 
with its investment manage- 


ment arm to create Barclays 
Global Investors. 

As a board member of the 
London Stock Exchange. Mr 
Brydon campaigned against 
moves towards order-based 
trading which, it was 
argued, would damage the 
position of big marketmak- 
ers such as BZW. The con- 
frontation resulted in the 
dismissal of Mr Michael 
Lawrence as head of the 
exchange last year. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Littlewoods and 
Sears deal falls 


N Brown, the UK’s sixth largest mail order house, looks 
set to snap up the number three home shopping group. 
Freemans, following the collapse of a proposed £390m 
($635. 7m) deal between Sears, its owner, and Littlewoods, 
the UK's largest private retailer. 

If successful, a new deal would propel N Brown into the 
number three spot with about 14 per cent of the market, 
after Great Universal Stores with 30 per cent and Little- 
woods with 18 per cent, and more than treble its turnover 
to about £750m. 

Littlewoods, whose ambitions to become equal first 
were put on hold when the bid was referred to the 
Monopolies and Mergers Commission last month, said 
yesterday it had “become clear that Sears is actively 
engaged in discussions with other parties”. The company 
is understood to have been angered when it discovered 
this week that Sears was In advanced discussions with 
N Brown, as it had said at the time of the referral it was 
committed to the transaction with Littlewoods. 

Mr James Ross, Littlewoods’ chairman, said failure to 
buy Freemans would not alter the group's strategy. It put 
its 135 high street stores up for sale this week to focus on 
home shopping and its pools business. 

However. Sears shareholders are thought to have been 
disappointed by the MMC referral, which forced the com- 
pany to delay plans to return £410m to investors. Mr Liam 
Strong, Sears’ chief executive, said a number of 
approaches, made after the referral, were being reviewed. 
Although these are thought to include original bidder 
Otto Versand, the German mail order company which 
owns Grattan, the UK's fourth hugest home shopping 
group, N Brown is believed to be the favourite. Net of tax 
payments Sears is expected to get about £360m. 

Peggy HoUinger 

Hawtin warns on first half 

Shares in Hawtin, the UK sports and leisure group, 
dropped 6p to 40p yesterday after the company warned 
that profits in the first half would be affected by lower 
sales from Barclay Leisure because of the termination of 
its US distribution agreement 

The company's broker, Kleinwort Benson cut its pre-tax 
profits forecast for the year to September 30 to £3.5m 
(55.7m), of which £500,000 would be made in the first half 
This compares with pre-tax profits for 199596 of ?A.nm 
including a £1.3m exceptional gain on disposals. The 
reduced forecast gives earnings per share of 32p putting 
the company on a forward p/e of 12£ times. 

Mr Phillip Dovey, chief executive, said the results 
would be dented by the cost of setting up new distribution 
arrangements and by three months of lost sales while a 
new system was put in place. However, be said the 
division bad sales of $200,000 (E122JS99) in January and 
5475,000 in February, broadly in line with last year. Barc- 
lay Leisure contributes about 10 per cent of Hawtin’ s 
turnover, which last year was £56m. Roger Taylor 

WT Foods raising £7.65m 

WT Foods is proposing a planing and open offer to raise 
£7.65m ($12 -5m) to add oriental spice to its ethnic products 
range with the acquisition of Chadha International Foods 
far £6. 7m. The placing, of 26.8m new shares at 30p, under- 
written by Bell Lawrie White, is subject to clawback by 
way of a l-for-2 open offer. 
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CALL FOR TENDERS . . 

TORTUS SALS OP THE ASSETS OF - 

“UNICOT BKLLASJNDUSTRIK COTOPffOERE SAT 
OF ATHENS, GREECE 

ETHNUEJ KEPHALEOO SA. Adawtatam of Arm aod H a MHriry of 9» 
*-*— ]— — t**— t -‘- *— »*— — ttBGO. Gmac, in in rapacity ** I t yttw rf “UN1COT 
INDUSTRIE COTOWtUBK JA.’, » wwpwy ft* r cpH Bfcd offloefn 
AttaM.- QnMS. titM "CanpMy"), pmtatfy nadar. Sno to dao Mcantas in the 
l«*MwafMMR«taofrUw taB/UK. tv vine arn«U« Pta. 10539/19% of the 
AftmtCwntf Appo& 

■iuhcn i nil for tender 
tetaitaafteinaainalBihifttaarifaeMataVfcKtiMbdow: 

A'- SXIEP INFORMATION ■ 

U* CQb^k)' *n anOWinJ ks 1971 end smbndJa opradaa i«9 VX5.19M. it 
MM taniotaPt- to neiMjtai taeWnJ cam ftatas. fen nmdiaurtni of cotton 
jsb. ta produebaa of codac nflSqc hmUdn. On 16.12. 1996 A wn ptaed mdar ^wfal 
tatantM MWJrttaj to on. L.iKO/90. 

- ASSETS OFFERED FOR SALE 

The MU dfiaoi tor nk tackta • wm gtaobs nffl rod ■ iptoitat mtH, bo* mdtaf on 
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TVXMS AND CWylMTIONS OV THE AUCTION 
1. It* AwcdM ital nta ptae ta waantace^itfi ta pnvUea of rricfc 4fia of Uw 
1892/1990 (h mtaMouI by «rdck H tS Lbw- 200001 mJ ntaqmMy «BenfaiQ.dM 


HELLENIC REPUBLIC 
SOCIAL SECURITY FOUNDATION (LILA.) 
LAVRION BRANCH 

Reg. No. 873/18-2-97 

SUMMARY OF COMPULSORY DISTRAINT ON CHATTELS REPORT 
under No. 8124/1996 subrnhud by Process Server kfidmd Spyropoulos, 
as amended by Uw Athens Adndnistrndve Coun of Pint Inwnrr via 
Jadgmeai No. 995/1996. 

Notke is beicby given that via the Dishaira on Owneb Report under No. 
8124/20.6.1996 by Michael Sypropoulos, Process Server at the Athens 
Admmistxitive Coon of Rm Instance, a Compulsory Distraint on the 
Debtor’s “Greek Resorts SA" (FITinfla Theretra AH) Ctands was levied, 
the Debtor’s i c si st cre d offices being at Lavrio and legally repre se n te d- The 
Distraint being levied and die Prosecuting Party being die Social Security 
Foundation Revalue Office (Lavrio Branch) in e x ec nt icin of (be 6/13.CL96 
Sequestration Order issued by Me D imi t rio s Primaras , Head of Fond, id 
satisfy the Fund's (Lavrio Brandi) dann for the Defendant’s debs, direct 
and dnc. amooupng to the sum of Dre. 104214^088. 

Thaeforc, a Distraint on the following O mari s was levied: 

1) 188 (one hundred and eighty-eight} be dro om suites complete with full 
bedroom and verandah equipment coossting of: 

188 x 2 single beds. 188x2 bedside tables, 188x1 dressing nUes, 188 x 
1 luggage stands. 188 x 1 chairs, 188 x 1 armchairs, and 188 x I stools, 
made of fine wood, pins 188 x 1 small Ignis refagenuors of Italian make, 
188 x 1 verandah rabies and 188 x 1 verandah chairs. The above- 
mentioned and described hems being in 188 bongalow rooms of the HoteL 
Of the total 188 sets of bedroom stiles, complete with bedside tables, 
dressing tables luggage stands, chairs, armchairs and stools, 10O (one 
hundred are white lacquer; 52 (fifty-two) brown and die remaining 36 
(thirty-six) green, all in excellent condition, each set com ple te being 
evaluated ax Dcs. "700.000 whereas the total number of bedroom sokes 
(188) complete being evaluated at Do. 131,600,000 in accordance with the 
Athens Adounharative Court of First Tnaancr Judgement No. 955/1996. 

2) Four (4) professional FRANC! refrigerators of hafian make, comptae 
with their cooling equipment and electric fittings, evaluated at Drs. 
IJTOOJXX). Dre. 1.000,000, Dr. 80X000 and Drs. 800,000 respectively, of 
i p prax im a t e size a) 3 x 080 x 0 JO e, bj 250 x 2 x 080 m. aD in good 
oonditioa. The 4 refrigerators being evahtated at Drs. 3.600J300 thus the 
total evaluation of Chattels on distraint a mat m t i og to Drs. IBSJOOjOOO. 

Lavrio, Febntaty 18. 1997 
Dmran* liuumt 

Head. Social Security Fo undati on Revenue Office 
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HELLENIC REPUBLIC 
SOCIAL SECURITY FOUNDATION (LILA.) 
LAVRION BRANCH 

Reg. No. 873/18-2-97 

SUMMARY OF COMPULSORY DISTRAINT ON CHATTELS owned by 
Debtor "GREEK RESORTS SA" [ELLINIKA THERETRA AE). registered at 
Lavrio and legally repres en ted, the Claimant being the Social Security 
Foundation (UCA-), Lavrio Brandt. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN at a Public Auction' Sale to be held an 
Watadiy, Match 36. 1997 from 1240 w 14:00 at the Hotel Complex premises 
oper at ed by the Debtor. 67* km. on the Luvrioo-Sounion Road and before Mia. 
Dimma G. Kavanou. Lavrio Notary Public. The Chanels id be auctioned being 
described on the Summary of Compulsory Distraint an Cbimris Report under 
No. 8124/1996. submitted by Michael Spyropoulos, Process Scrvoer at die 
Athens A dminist rative Cram of Rrct Instan ce, as amended by fbe said Court's 
955/1996 Judgment, to satisfy *e Social Security Foundation Revenue Office's 
(Lavrio Brancb) claim for the Defendant's social security eomribminns 
amoantiugto Dis- 14Z8I IJ77. 

The Chsnrit io be auctioned sre hereto described, namely: 

Ij 188 (one hundred and eighty-eight) bedroom suites complete with fiuO 
bed ro om ^ w iwvWi wjiii j wifi i i mi» «icih * g 

188 x 2 single beds, 188 x 2 bedside tables. 188, a 1 dressing (abbs, 18ft x 1 
luggage Bauds. 188 x I chain, 188 z I annebmira. and 188 x 1 stools, made 
of fine wood, plus 188 x 1 small Ignis refrig e rates s of Indian make, 188 x I 
verandah tables and 188 x 1 verandah chairs. The above-mentioned and 
des crib ed items bring in 188 bungalow rooms of the Hoad. Of the total 188 
seta of bedroom suites, complete with bediide tables, dressing table* luggage 
annifc, chairs, armchairs and stools, 100 (one bandied are white lncqifr . 52 
(fifty -two) brown and the remaining 36 (thirty -six) green, all m e x c c nw u 
condition, ear* trt complete bong evaluated at Drs_ 700X0 wbereai the total 
number of bedroom states 4188) co m p lete being evaluated at Du. 
131/iOOjOOO in accordance with the Athens Administrative Court of Fast 
Instance todgement No. 955/1996. 

2) Fair (4) professions] FRANO re fri gerators of Inliaa make, raaiqtlrte with 
their ooo&ig equipment and electric fittings, evaluated at Dn. 1,000,000, 
Drs. 1,000000, Drs. 800,000 and Dn. 800000 respectively, of approximate 
saw a) 3 x 080 x 090 m., b) 250 x 2 % 080 m. an in good cond i t i o n . The 4 
r ef ri gerato rs bring evaluated at Dn. 3.600000 thus be local evaluation of 
Chanels on distraint amounting to Dr*. 135.200.000. Opening price: Dn. 
IIOOOOOOOl Potential b uy ers are hereby invited to participa te in the auction 
to be bdd at the place and time specified above, m accor dan ce with the teems 
and conditions of ibe Public Revenue Code and the Ovfl Pr o cedure Code as 
such terms are therein defined. 

Lavrio. February 18. 1997 
Dimkris Tsitraras 

Bead. Social Security Foundation Revenue Office 


CALL TOR EXPRESSION OF INTEREST IN 
PURCHASING THE ASSETS OF 
"“VOLOS COTTO N MAN UFACTURING CO SA.” 

OP ATHENS GREECE 

outrun! KEFHALEOU Sjl, A dutinim iri on of Assets and I iabfl tries, of 9a 
Ony wn e p tlfaltat Sr. Athens 10560, G r eec e, in it* capacity n LiquMmer of -VOLOS 
COTTON MANUFACTURING CO SA” a company with in regtaeted office in Nea 
Ionia. Vote. Greece, (the “ConspanyT. p meml y andcr rperial Hqnirtation acoon li ng u 
tire provisions of Article 46e of Law 1892/1990, by rimar of Decioca 106/1997 of the 
LaritnCoanof Appeal invites tanereesed parties to nibumwiitnn rwenry £20) days fiwa 
tapdsttceti«aftiilaciiB.nonhiii(Sng wrinen eaprearionsaf inseicai farthe purchase of 
the asm meutionod brio*, bring sold as a single entity. 

BRIEF INFORMATION 

The Ccmpmy wu eeuMMied hi 1963 and wes in operation mri] Jnraary I99A. On 
18.12.1997 k wu ptaed aoder rperi a l R<prtri »tio n aectadang to the prer isi ou i of Aitide 
46a of Law 1892/1990. lu activities included ibe produ c t io n and meritedng of ghmrd 
corzon. cooenyams rod coucn warn. 

ASSETS OFFERED FOR SALE 
Them intikrie an todnsiriri ptat in Nu lenbu Veto*, kneed m w area of 100300 sqm. 
appron ii narely. The gurtaoa of rhe buildings w n iri ri ” to approx. 52X00 y| « The ptant’l 
onchhiciy ooBtists of the foOowingcoimn gfamiiig nth*. 

A 18468 bobber t piatin g mn with a capaciiy of 8500 KG of NEB 30 yam per 24 


b. A 32944 bobbin ipt min g neil with a capacity of 15000 KG of NEB 30 yan per 24 

A 48864 bobbin spinning rent wkb a capacity of 10900 KG of NEB 31 jm per 24 

A An OPEN END (O£0 672 nnbinei anil widr a capadly of 1600 KG ot NEB 30 yam 
per 24 hours. 

b addition, be Company's le ga tned name, ndemaifc. receivables and any other assets 
ere eleo bring oflend for sale. 

SALE PROCEDURE 
The Company's assets wil] be scrid by way of Public Auction ta accordance wtrh (be 
provisions of Article 46a of Law 1892/1990. (as supplemented by in. 14 of L200WI991 
dy amended) sad ihe nsms as ore Indie call brtsdei ta rhe trie of the 


. to be poblubnl m the Greek and foreign press on tire dates provided by law, 
SUBMISSION OF EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST 
- OFFERING MEMORANDUM - INFORMATION 
For Use saixntarion of Erqpntieai of Interest and id order io obtain a copy of ihe Offering 
please contact ihe Liquidator. “ETHNIK1 KEPUALEOU SA 
of Assets and tisriTTPrs 1 -, 9a Clnyi»o»pi!iotia*» Sr. Athens 10560 
GREECE, Tel +30-1-323.14.84 - 87 fu: +30-I-32I.79JDS (aneonoa Mn. Marika 
, or the Liquidator’s lepnescuixiiwe Mr. Aristides Ikdmlea. 139 Amnooponkiu 
Sr. VoksTVi + 30421-38221 Euc *30-421-38373. 
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Sandwchasud Salads 
The Worbfsfl Submarine 
Swdwtcfa Franchise* 
•LowStBft-UpCosls 
•Stapte OpmHoo 
•Owr 12,600 ftMfounnts 

k)57CounfoM 
Con^gT^nfeBi od 
CoaOmd Support 
•Bread Bakad^mta In Evary 
Rastnnat 
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FbrRaocMwandDevBiopnMOt 

tafonmfoo 

(UUwllSJLHnciqiHtere 
1-203-877-4281 
fsc 1-203^64888 
WiflK 325 ffic Drive 
flfiflb<tf,CTUSJL 

wnBtftancite^Eubwijxora 
httpJ wwwjtibwtqiLcom 
mriLtsa 


Clean Company For Sale 

Inttir-Enropeaa PIsblliBtoix 
& Agendas Limned 

BestWrtttmOIttfSdctma 

Reffly Ta Messrs, Karter Jules 
j 33 Uanjaret areet. Cavendlsli Square. 
London WIN BJJ (Ref. HK) 
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: COST EFFECTIVE 
’FINANCIAL ADD-INS 
INTERMARK 

PREAL-TIME & END-OF-DAY ^SOLUTIONS, 

E#Th« CWM K«Ht» l 


^financial atiotaora and analytical tooted 

-covering Option*. Exotics, Ylsld, Zara 


HOME & OFFICE ^Tbrinloal AnalysM Eyrismatochooss bom; 
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Headhunter saddles up for takeover 


' :r.> 


all* 




suiff'* ’ 


Jane Martinson on the background to the 
£346m acquisition of Michael Page by 
Interim, the US recruitment agency 


T erry Benson, who is 
Set to gain £SL5® from 
this week's agreed 
takeover of his recruitment 
company, made an inauspi- 
cious start to his career as a 
headhunter. 

He placed what he 
believed to be a chartered 
accountant with a leading 
construction company only 
to find that the man was 
unqualified. “1 couldn’t 
believe it," Mr Benson says 
of the incident 18 years ago. 
T thought 'What a great line 
of business - hill of cheats 
m yt liars’.” 

He had been tempted into 
the business at an interview 
with the fledgling Michael 
Page recruitment agency Cor 
his sixth accounts job in 
seven years. The consultant 
pointed out that Mr Benson, 
who bad Hailed to gain, any 
professional qualifications, 
seemed better at getting dif- 
ferent jobs than at "trying to 
he an accountant”. 

The "failed accountant” 
Joined Michael Page as a 
recruitment consultant. He 
succeeded Mr Michael Page, 
the founder, as chief execu- 
tive three years ago, after 
setting up the marketing 
and sales division and work- 
ing overseas. 

Mr Benson, a chainsmok- 
ing 45-year-old, is set to earn 
most of the £5fon from share 
options accrued from the 
group's improved perfor- 
mance over the past few 
years. Some of these win- 
nings will be spent an his 
greatest passion - horse rac- 
ing. His first horse, Kissair, 
won the Cheltenham Tri- 
umph Hurdle two years ago. 

While Mr Benson puts his 
success down to working 
“horrendously” bard. Mich- 


ael Page’s profits improve- 
ment and takeover have not 
been unique. 

The £346m deal with 
Interim Services announced 
on Monday is simply the lat- 
est sign of increased corpo- 
rate activity in the sector - 
both from bids and new 
Issues. Last year Adla of 
Switzerland and Ecco of 
Prance merged to become 
Adecco. Europe's .largest 

temporary employment con- 
cern. And Whitehead Mann, 
which issued its pathfinder 
prospectus this week, is the 


‘It really is not 
uncommon for a 
hiring decision to 
be made in New 
York for a senior 
position in Hong 
Kong and for the 
successful appli- 
cant to be working 
in London 9 


fourth recruitment business 
to be floated in the UK in 
eight months. 

Two main factors lie 
behind the increased activ- 
ity : the recruitment cycle 

and rhangPfi in demanrin on 

the industry. The fortunes of 
recruitment companies tend 
to echo that of the econo- 
mies in which they work; 
Michael Page’s results are no 
different in this respect 
During the UK recession of 
the early 1990s its margins 
were squeezed to 3 per cent 


as employers became reluc- 
tant to take people on and 
employees became reluctant 
to move: The upturn in the 
economy was followed by a 
need for more staff; this 
helped Michael Page to 
almost double pre-tax profits 
in 1995 and lift them 72 per 
cent last year. While mar- 
gins rose to an all-time high 
of 20 per cent in 1996, the 
shares have more than qua- 
drupled in two years. 

At the same time as the 
upturn gave companies the 
finanrrifll mU SCife tO pz pand, 

the recession appears to 
have focused minds on sur- 
viving the next downturn. 

Among larger companies, 
there has been an increas i ng 
desire to expand into other 
countries and sectors. 
Interim, a US group mainly 
providing temporary blue- 
collar workers, gains a 
totally different position 
with Michael Page, which 
operates mainly in the UK’s 
higher-paid permanent 
finan cial services sector. 
Yet as one of the five largest 
recruitment groups in the 
world, the combined group 
will still have a tiny market 
share. The world's two big- 
gest companies. Manpower 
of the US and Adecco, are 
estimated to have just 5 per 
cent of the world’s market 

The rush to £03 niche areas 
has benefited those compa- 
nies which have carved out 
strong positions in fast-grow- 
ing areas like information 
technology. The market rat- 
ings of companies like Del- 
phi and Parity, which pro- 
vide IT personnel, are more 
than twice those of non-IT 
recruiters this year. 

Companies have also 
increasingly tried to wis m y 
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a spread erf temporary and 
permanent workers as the 
two are affected differently 
in a downturn. 

Michael Page and Interim 
also argue their merger will 
provide a better service to 
an increasingly global client 
base. T1 really Is not uncom- 
mon now far a hiring deci- 
sion to be made in New York 
for a senior position in Hong 
Kong and for the successful 
applicant to be working in 
London,” says Mr Benson. 

And the trend has esca- 


lated in the past year, he 
adds. Analysts on both sides 
of the Atlantic believe that 
consolidation is set to iuten- 
sity, particularly as the next 
do wntur n approaches. There 
is some difference of opinion 
among them about when the 
cycle will turn. 

- Mr Benson believes that 
thin gs are already “looking a 
bit toppy”, with the demand 
for employees outstripping 
supply in the financial ser- 
vices sector. He advised 
shareholders to take Inter- 


im’s cash, not seen as over- 
generous by some, while 
they could. 

But Mr Alec Reed, chair- 
man and founder of Reed 
Executive, the UK’s longest- 
surviving recruitment com- 
pany, predicts that the nest 
recession wifi come in 2001, 
almost exactly 10 years after 
the last one. The demand for 
permanent staff in clerical 
fields is only just picking up, 
be says. 

Michael Page won plaudits 
from some analysts during 


tiie last downturn by retain- 
ing its core staff - and their 
long contacts lists - and 
maintaining its dividend. 
While the average age of one 
of Michael Page’s 800-plus 
staff is the late 20s. Mr Ben- 
son repeatedly points out 
that his senior managers 
have all been with the com- 
pany for more than 10 years 
and the divisional managers 
have all been there for five 
years. 

He also believes that the 
group's fondness for cash - 


its surplus rose S7 per, 
to £40.9m last year - be . 
cushion the blow of the 
recession, as did its pie 
sity to reinvest and i 
organically. ... 

While a firm support! 
continuing changes .te' 
industry and the attorns} - 
ward off the effects of 
downturn, be can n 
them sound futile, "fir 
the wind blows,* he a 
“the recruitment ihdu 
will catch a cold, than, 
the way it 


f jfi. 


Saville Gordon 
to raise £43.6m 
to buy property 


Favourable weather and growth at Baker’s Oven contributes to 20% increase 


Greggs adapts to neutralise BSE scare 


By Chris Tighe, 

North east Correspondent 


By Michael Undemam 


J Saville Gordon, the 
one-time steel stockholding 
company, yesterday marked 
its move into p r op er ty with 
a 5-for-6 rights issue to raise 
£43.6m, which will be spent 
on several West Midlands 
industrial properties. 

Underlining its property 
ambitions, the UK-based 
group also said that Mr 
Roger Carey, the former 
managing director of Slough 
Estates, one of the UK’s larg- 
est property companies, had 
joined JSG as chief execu- 
tive. 

The rights issue of 86m 
shares at 55p win be fully 
underwritten by NatWest 
Markets. 

The proceeds will be 
absorbed by the purchase of 
two industrial property port- 
folios for £4&3m from Rut- 
land, a private property com- 
pany which was run by Mr 
Carey and Mr Jhn McAllis- 
ter. The issue will reduce 
JSG’s gearing from 113 per 
cent to about 75 per cent 
Net debt will remain at 
about £70m and Mr Carey 
said JSG would be looking to 
increase this to about £90m 
as it expanded. 

Shares in JSG slipped Tip 
to close at 60p. The company 
reported pre-tax profits of 
£2. 65m on rental income of 


£5£m for the six months to 
October 31. 

Mr Carey, 52. said the 
acquisitions signalled JSG’s 
move Into industrial prop- 
erty. the highest yielding 
sector of the commercial 
property market. “We are 
looking to shape this com- 
pany up into a significant 
business.” 

The two portfolios repre- 
sent 2.7m sq ft across 10 
estates. The largest, the Har- 
tlebury estate, is a 180 -acre 
former Royal Air Force 
maintenance site south-west 
of Birmingham. 

Overall the properties gen- 
erate annual net rental 
income of 25.44m, an initial 
yield of 11.7 per cent 

Mr Carey will resign from 
Rutland, which has been 
awarded a five-year contract 
to manage the properties. 


Shares in Greggs, Britain's 
biggest retail baker, rose 
125p to £16.45 on news of 
record pre-tax profits in 1996 
of £15. 7m, a jump of 20 per 
cent and ah e ad of analysts’ 
forecasts. 

A strong second half saw 
pre-tax profits rise 27 per 
cent, compared with 52 per 
cent in the first 24 weeks. 
The company passed the 
1,000 shop milestone on 
December 28, the last day of 
its financial .year. 

Favourable second-half 
weather conditions and the 


launch of new non-beef prod- 
ucts to neutralise the impact 
of the BSE scare helped 
Greggs’ performance, as it 
continued to unlock the 
potential of the mid- 1994 
acquisition of Baker’s Oven, 
which almost doubled its 
size. 

Group sales for 1996 grew 
by 8.6 per cent to £23&5m. 
Shops under the Greggs fas- 
cia achieved core volume 
growth of 3 per cent in the 
second half, compared wtth 
05 per cent in the first 24 
weeks. At Baker's Oven, 
core volumes advanced 42 
per cent in the second half, 
double the first-half rate. 


Mr Mike Harrin gton, man- 
aging director, said that Bak- 
er’s Oven still offered “tre- 
mendous opportunities” as 
Its returns were raised 
towards the group average: 
The core Greggs -divisions, 
he added, still had scope for 
organic growth. 

After paying £3.2m to 
acquire Birketts, Greggs 
ended the year with net cash 
of £i2.5m (£lm). This 
included a- cash Inflow of 
£&9m from a financing 
arrangement in anticipation 
of heavy capital expenditure 
of £24m planned for 1997. 
The funds will be used to 
improve both factories and 


shops and for some new 
plant 

The group expects to have 
LOGO shops by the year-end 
and L300-1.400 under its two 
main brands by 2006. 

Mr Darringtan said profits 
for 1997 so for were in line 
with budgets and ahead of 
the same period last year. 
Earnings per share rose 21 
per cent to 95Jp (79p). The 
final dividend is 32p (26p), up 
23 percent 


Not even Greggs can control 
the British weather, so its 
mana g ement was keen to 
stress the win-win effect on 


their latest figures of 1995’s 
heatwave, an adverse factor, 
followed by a much more 
favourable summer in 1996. 
Even so, analysts gave the 
company credit for a good 
performance and a pre-tax 
profit which outstripped 
expectations by nearly £1 ul 
T hey revised their 1997 fore- 
casts upwards to about 
£17.3m, giving a p/e of 15.7, 
well ahead of the food retail- 
ing sector but broadly in line 
with general retailers. Scope 
remains for further benefits 
from Baker’s Oven, particu- 
larly if the company can hit 
the right formula for its 
seated catering. 


End of 

play at 

Hasbro 9 ! 
toy town 


By David Blackwell 



# COMMENT 

The new shares are priced at 
a discount of only 5 per cent 
to JSG's share price, which 
is unusually tight. However, 
the property sector remains 
firm and Mr Carey's arrival 
helps explain the strong sup- 
port. With net asset value 
per share forecast to rise to 
67p by the end of October, 
up from 64p last year, the 
stock is at a discount to net 
asset value which makes it 
look attractive. 



Whitbread to sell Keg 
restaurant chain for £23m 


By David Btocta— 


Timer MnyMao 

Standing down: Peter Jarvis, who retires this summer 


Whitbread, the brewing and 
leisure group, has agreed to 
seD its North American res- 
taurant business to £23m to 
Raleigh Corporation of Can- 
ada. 

The Keg chain comprises 
63 managed and 18 fran- 
chised restaurants in Can- 
ada and the north-western 
US. The chain, which is esti- 
mated to have a book value 
of £20m and annual profits of 
about £L5m, was put up far 
sale last October. 

The deal, expected to be 


completed in April, marks 
the exit of Whitbread from 
North America. It is only the 
second sizeable disposal 
since the group sold its 16 
Australian Keg restaurants 
in early 1995. 

Mr David Thomas, who 
takes over as chief executive 
when Mr Peter Jarvis retires 
this summer, said it was a 
good time to sell Keg “as it 
is producing sales growth 
and trading more profit- 
ably". 

In Europe, the group oper- 
ates mainly in Germany, 
where the Churrasco and 


Maredo steak-house chains 
have, been affected by the 
BSE scare, although they are 
still thought to be profitable. 

In the UK, the group 
acquired Pelican, owner of 
the Cafe Rouge and Dome 
chains, for £133m in July, 
and BrightReasons, which 
runs the Pizzaland and Bella 
Pasta restaurant brands, for 
£4€m in November. It 
already owns the Costa Cof- 
fee, TGI Friday, Brewers 
Fayre and Beefeater outlets, 
and manages Pizza Hut, the 
UK’s largest pizza chain, fa a 
joint venture with PepsiCo. 


Compass lines up stake 
in Selecta vending 


Insurance brokers 
in US expansion 


Q to raise £5m in 
flotation on Aim 


By David Blackwell 


Compass of the UK, which 
has grown by acquisition to 
be the world’s biggest food 
services group, plans to take 
a stake of between 20 and 
23.5 per cent in Selecta, the 
largest vending machine 

op era tor in Europe. 

Selecta, which has annual 
sales of SFr64ffin (£26601), is 
part of Valora of Switzer- 
land. Valora is planning to 
float Selects on the Swiss 
stock exchange, retaining 20 
per cent of the shares and 
offering the remainder of 
about 60 per cent. 

Mr Roger Matthews, Com- 
pass managing director, said 
that the deal would allow 
the group to provide a better 
vending service to clients 
across Europe. Both compa- 
nies would also benefit from 
access to each other's client 
lists. 

Compass already has a 
large vending machine busi- 
ness in the US, With anmnp 


sales of 9800m (£495m), from 
its acquisition of Canteen. 
Canteen has almost 19,000 
vending accounts and 150,000 
machines. Selecta has 50.000 
point-of-sale outlets. 

Mr Matthews said Com- 
pass would explore all possi- 
ble synergies, including op- 
portunities in ma<»htnftg and 
spare parts. It would also 
undertake purchasing for 
Selecta of £70m-£80m of hot 
and cold drinks and snacks. 

The consideration, which 
will depend on Selector's flo- 
tation price, will be satisfied 
half-and-half by cash and 
shares. Compass shares yes- 
terday closed 16 p lower at 
7Q6p after Dresdner Klein- 
wort Benson announced it 
had placed 365m shares at 
TOOp in a global book-built 
offering on behalf of Accor, 
the French hotel group, 

Accor, which was the big- 
gest single shareholder with 
2L5 per cent, acquired its 
stake at 372p a share as part- 
payment to Rarest Interna- 


tional in 1995. The sale, 
announced on Wednesday, 
leaves Accor with 31.8m 
shares. The French group 
has promised not to reduce 
the stake below 10 per cent 
over the next 12 months. 


By Christopher Actons, 
Insurance Corre sp onde n t 


• COMMENT 

Back-of-th&envelope calcula- 
tions suggest that Compass 
will be paying about £4Sm to 
lift its stake in the European 
vending machine business. 
The deal might appear a 
little messy, but the main 
benefit will be from an 
increase in purchasing 
power on the Continent The 
m ana g e me nt has an impres- 
sive track record and sees 
this as the best option to put 
knowledge gained in the US 
to good use in Europe. Fol- 
lowing the placing, the 
shares closed yesterday 6 per 
cent below the year's high of 
744%p struck earlier this 
week. Now the plating is out 
of the way, it should not 
take long to regain the high. 


Two UK-based insurance 
brokers have announced 
moves to expand in the US. 

The recently merged Lam- 
bert Fen church Is to acquire 
a 40 per cent stake in a new 
joint venture with US 
insurer Reliance, and broker 
MTS. for S3.9m (£ 2 . 39m), 
while Willis Corroon has 
bought the Nashville 


business of commercial 
insurer Lockton, for qp to 
91-Szn. 

Reliance, one of the largest 
US insurers, will through a 
subsidiary set up a property 
and casualty broker with 
Lambert Fen church and 
MTS, a US limited liability 
insurance broker. 

The joint venture, called 
New Century, will be based 
in Dallas and will be initially 
capitalised at 99.5m. 


By Michael Lindemann 


Shares in Q Group, the 
Israeli company specialising 
in interactive language 
training, are set to come to 
Aim on March 21 , priced at 
U4p. 

The company, which is 
noting £Sm as part of its flo- 
tation, is forecast to report 
1997 sales of £5m and pre-tax 
profits of 21,55m, against an 
Operating loss of £238.000 


last year. The shares will 
begin trading on a 1997 p/e of 
about 13. 

Q itself will get £3hm, net 
of expenses of about 
£500,000. About of the 
money raised will go to Koor 
Industries - the Israeli con- 
glomerate which is Q’s big- 
gest shareholder - and to 
the four founding members 
of the company, including 
Ms Roberta Stock, chief 
executive. 
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A football transfer wit 
difference, wfll be under; 
this summer as pro&nff 
of Snhbuteo players ax 
from Leeds to Waterim 
the Irish Republic. 

Hasbro, the leading 08 
and games group, said', 
terday that producties- 
tfae tiny table-top plaj- 
and other toys bad box 
uneconomic at its UK Si 
ries in Castle Gate, h 
Leeds, and Paddock 1ft 
Kent The plants wfltcj 
in June with the low of 
jobs. . . ii. 

The group acquired S 
bnteo as well as a we 
monopoly on M<mqpo3?£ 
world's best selling -to 
game, when it bought* 
dingtan’s games diristof 
£50 in cash in Decejcri] 
1994. - 

Monopoly passed- Go ; ; 
the last time in Leeds 
months ago, moving-. 
Waterford to benefit ^fr 
economies of scale. Ca$ 
Gate bad been prodad 
400,000 Monopoly gan* 
year for the UK mart 
whereas Waterford. V 
making 2 m sets to the * 
of Europe and other exp 
markets. 

Leeds bad been home: 
UK prodnetion oft 
archetypal game I 
capitalists since ■' t 
mid-1980s,. -.Vi' 

Waddlngton obtained* t 
Monopoly licence to :<t 
British Empire. Wadding* 
moved production to t 
present site at Castle Gate; 
built in 1914 as a manttfa 
factory - in 1966. 

Mr Bryan Ellis, tnanagt 
director of Hasbro UK, S* 
Waddlngton 's sales ® . 
marketing division won 
continue to operate 
Castle Gate until Nov®* 
when the lease would 83 
Waddlngton stiR ow® .^ 

site. 

Hasbro produces JJjjJ 

than 60 per cent of tts-tMP 

(£552m) of Enrope an sab 

from two modern facto* 
sited at Waterford; ** 
Valencia in Spain. . Most 
Castle Gate’s pro*u^°_ 
including Qdedd," Gfit » 
craft products aB 

three-d intentional 
wfll bemoved to 
Paddock Wood predw» 
plastic monldingSf^* n 
production wiB be woWJ? 
Valencia where Ac®®*"* 
and PlaySfcool ^ 

made. ■ . 

Mr Ellis said flm «*** 
from the •. transfer . ® 
production would 
redundancy 

costs, leaving foe • 

profits neutral. 
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affair gives Tokyo deja vu 









I n Japan, it seems; some ; 
things never change. - s 
The ■. admission -by 
Nomura Securities. Japan’s 
basest' stockbroker, that, it 
.suspected two ' managing 
- directors of illicitly passing 
■ on. share profits to * prop- ■ 
■arty company. connected to a 
-gang of ttBrporate extqrtlan- 
-tets L or sokaaya ,. reinforced 
^wfcatmanyln Tokycte flnao- 
^Jjaj market already thought . 
' it . efforts to cleanse 
iess - of the conniption 
in the 1960s haw 
fees than sincere. - . 

£ The incident Nomura's 
" second. brash, with the law in 
- six' years, was greeted with 
resignation yesterday. 
."“Nobody really believed that 

ffrniwwin l ^ put . 

. ail that kind tf thing behind 
Hi" said -Mr Brian Water- 
house, financial analyst at . 
HSBC James Capel ■ 

. Hie immediate damage, to 
7 Nomura will probably be 
- ■limited. The resignation of 
-;-Mr ffideo Sakamaki - due ' 
shortly for retirement t was 
widely expected- There could. 

'- . also be a symbolic fine and 
-dlminal charges against the' 
..executives concerned. 

, : i\ Even before this, Nomu- 
Vya’a, reputation was quite 
‘^^atteredi Only last, week, 
XjNamora’s London arm . was 

® £ 1 rf “inideafing »n<? 

we conduct" by thd 
Australian' Securities Corn- 
Six years ago its 
staff were accused of illicitly 
compensating favoured Japa- . 
neso clients for share losses 
and helping a prominent 
gangster comer shares in a 
railway company. . 

The president and' chair- 


President ‘ready to quit’ 

Mr Hide© Sakamaki, president of Nomura Securities, 
yesterday suggested that he was prepared to resign to tufa* 
responsibility for illicit compensation of a sokaiya corpo- 
rate extortionist, writes William Dawkins in Tokyo. 

Mr .Sakamaki said he would take responsibility far the 
affair, normally taken to mea n an offer of resignation. 
However, he would first await the result of an inquiry by 
the Securities and Exchange Surveillance Committee into 
allegations that two Nomura managing directors had con- 
travened securities laws by compensating a cheat for share 
losses. The in quiry could takg several months. 

Nomura had admitted a day earlier that there had been 
“apparently irregular” payments to a client over the three 
years to last summer. An official said yesterday that sug- 
gestions of Mr Sakamaki's imminent resignation were exag- 
gerated. However, he has cmne under strong pressure from 
the Japanese media to step down* Mr Ryutaro Hashimoto, 
die prime minister, yesterday expressed anger at this latest 

financial rimBai- tn mdlflOM ifflrit wmrp fnfj- 

tran of f a vomed clients which led to the resignation, of a 
Nomura president in 159L 


man at time, Mr YosMhr- 
lsa Tabuchi and Mr Tetsuya 
Tabuchi (no relation), 
resigned in 1991 to take the 
blame.. . Nomura and the 
three other brokers 

which were, also found to 
have indulged in illegal 
share compensation - 
Daiwa, N3kko and Ya nia ichi 
- were fined. 

Mr Sakamaki was pro- 
moted from the ranks in 
1991, ostensibly to clean up 
Nomura’s act. At first, he 
appeared to make progress, 
but four years later he asked 
his. two . former bosses, 
known as Little and Big 
Tabuchi, to rejoin the 
Nomura board. Their return 
was.seen as a sign that little 
had changed at Nomura. 

This . was . strongly sus- 


pected before Thursday’s 
revelation. Accordingly. 
Nomura’s shares mi just a 
fraction, down Y50 to Y1.530 
yesterday. One stockbroker, 
ING Barings Securities, even 
advised clients to buy 
. Nomura shares on weakness. 
UBS Securities was less, san- 
guine,. downgrading, its 

r ewwiwgnHatinn OH Nomura 

shares .from “buy" to “neu- 
tral”, on the grounds that it 
expected a management 
reshuffle to be disruptive. 

E ither way, this will 
not cripple Nomura, 
but there are wider 
consequences. The revela- 
tion comes as the govern- 
ment is preparing to deregu- 
late the financial markets. 
This would give dishonest 



widen Sakamaki promoted in 1991 to clean up Nomura 


brokers more latitude to do 
wrong, as well as increase 
the chances of discovery 
thanks to the greater 
accounting transparency 
that “big bang” would bring. 

However, the Nomura inci- 
dent supports many observ- 
ers’ suspicions that Japan's 
financial policing is too 
weak to handle the problems 
deregulation may cause. 
“How are yon going to push 
through deregulation if you 
cant even enforce gristing 
rules? If you can’t police the 


market, you are in real trou- 
ble,” one foreign securities 
analyst says. 

Mr Hfmshi Mitsuzuka. the 
finance minister, yesterday 
stressed that the Nomura 
fiasco would not impede 
financial deregulation and 
promised “strict action” 
against a repeat 

Clearly, however, chang- 
ing the law and imposing 
penalties are not in them- 
selves enough to make the 
management of Japan’s top 
companies more honest. 


Nomura appears, fn the [lat- 
est incident to have compen- 
sated its client for share 
losses from 1998, just a year 
after legislation - inspired 
by the last clutch of scandals 
- banned this practice. 

It is common knowledge in 
Tokyo that corporate extor- 
tion is still widespread. Four 
executives of Takashimalya, 
the leading department 
store, are on trial tor alleg- 
edly bribing gangsters . to 
keep things quiet at annual 
shareholder meetings. 

“This leads to the question 
of whether you will ever see 
corporate governance in this 
country, so long as share- 
holders and clients are 
treated as third-class citi- 
zens.” says HSBC James 
Capel's Mr Waterhouse. 
“What you need is a change 
in the mindset, as well as 
the law,” be says. 

In the mftanHinA financial 
analysts fear this latest sign 
that the mindset has not 
changed will make it all the 
harder to entice individual 
investors back to the Tokyo 
stock market , 

Falling share prices - still 
almost 50 per cent below 
their all-time peak in 1989 - 
and memories of shady deal- 
ings have left the Japanese 
stock market with far fewer 
private investors than Lon- 
don or New York. Now such' 
investors win be even less, 
likely to trust Japanese; 
stockbrokers. Foreign* 
competitors, while far frortr 
scan dal-proof themselves. ' 
have reason to feel a little l 
smug. 1 

William Dawkins i 


ITT sells 50% 
stake in New 
York venue 


By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

ITT, the US hotel and casino 
company, is to sell its 50 per 
cent stake in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden 
wmpiiw for 9650m cash as 
part of its defence against a 
hostile $6-5bn bid from rival 
Hilton Hotels. 

It is selling the stake to 
Cableviston Systems, one of 
the biggest US cable TV 
companies, which already 
owns the other 50 per cent. 
Cablevision will pay $S0Qm 
up front and the balance in 
two payments of $75m over 
the next two years. 

Madison Square Garden 
comprises a 20,000-seat 
arena, scene of many high- 
profile sports events; an 
adjoining 5.600-seat theatre; 
the Madison Square Garden 
Network, a sports cable-TV 
channel; the New York 
Knicks basketball team; and 
the New Yrak Rangers ice 
hockey team. 

ITT bought its stake in 
1995, when it was planning 
to add entertainment as a 
third core business alongside 
its Sheraton hotel and 
Caesars World casino 
operations. This fallowed the 
company's decision to 
demerge its financial and 
industrial divisions. 

The sale of the stake 
marks a reversal of the 1995 


strategy, but was forced by 
the hostile bid launched by 
Hilton Hotels in January. 
ITT indicated last month 
that it would sell assets 
unrelated to its hotel and 

casino operations. 

HT said it bad in effect 
paid $360m far its Madison 
Square Garden stake, and 
the investment had therefore 
yielded an 81 per cent profit 
in two years. 

Mr Rand Araskog, ITT 
c h a ir man and chief execu- 
tive, said: “We have gener- 
ated a superb return for our 
shareholders during our 
joint ownership with Cable- 
vision, based an our ability 
to improve significantly the 
operating results of this 
landmark New York City 
franchise.” 

However, Hilton Hotels 
took credit for prompting the 
sale. Mr Stephen BoHenbach, 
chief executive, said: “We 
are pleased that ITT appears 
to be executing the strategy 
we first endorsed in January 
of sellin g non -core assets.” 

Other ITT assets on the 
block include a 50 per cent 
stake in New York’s Hhannpi 
31 cable TV station, held in 
partnership with Dow Jones; 
ITT World Directories, a 
publisher of Yellow Page 
telephone directories outside 
the US; and ITT Educational 
Services, a chain of h*»hnina7 
colleges. 


Underlying earnings static at Incentive 
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Shares in Repsol, the. 
Spanish oil and gas group. 

rose JPt&lTO yesterday to 

dose, at Pta5£i0 after publi- 

cation in a Spanish newspa- 
per of details of the faith-, 
coming pubHc share offering 

of the state's remaining. 10 

per cent stake, AFX . News 
reports from Madrid. 

Retail investors would be 
offered 57.5 per cent of the 

shares, the report said, with 

15 per cent reserved for Rep- 

sol employees and the 
remaining 27J» per cent 
offered to institutions. 


The g overn m ent has yet to 
dedde how many shares will 

be offered to domestic or for- 

eign institutions. 

One dealer at a leading 
Spanish bank said the 
details looked “very good, 
arid once again are benefit- 
ing the itmaiiw i n vestor ” . 

“Most analysts are fore- 
casting earnings growth of 
mope than io per cent far the 
company this year,” she 
added. In 1996 Repsol made a 

record net profit after minor- 

ities of Pbill9bn (5823m), up 
from PtailTbn. . . 


By Hugh Camegy in Stockholm 

Incentive, the industrial group of 
Sweden’s Wallenberg family, 
reported flat underlying Mining s 
in 1996. held back by negative cur- 
rency movements, price press u res 
and acquisition costs in its T^ain 
business, the medical technology 
company Gambro. 

Operating profits from core 
operations - now dominated by 
Gambro, one of the world’s l pacing 
renal care specialists - were only 
mar ginally ahaad from SRr lJffbn 
to SKz2J)7bn (5270m). Group sales 


fell frnrn SKr2L3bn to ffKr g) Zfrn 

But sales were up 17 per cent on 
a like-for-like basis and Gambro 
showed a rise in profitability in the 
second half. As a result. Incentive's 
most-traded B share closed up 
SKr3.0 in Stockholm last night 
at SEr536. 

Group pre-tax profits - excluding 
contributions fr om company’s 
big shareholdings in Electrolux 
rrnri the Swiss-SwecEsh wi ginpprtng 
group ABB - rose sharply from 
SKr2.6bn to SKr3.4bn. But these 
figures were distorted by non- 
recurring earnings of SKr2.6bn 


from the sale of nan-core assets in 
1996 and aamfng a from assets no 
longer in the group in 1995. 

Incl uding the sham o I Electrolux 
and ABB earnings, pre-tax profits 
were up from SKr4.6bn to 
SKr&Stm. Earnings per share rose 
from SKz35.55 to S&42.1& 

Gambro, which mainly makes 
dialysis equipment and runs dialy- 
sis clinics, pushed up sales from 
SKrl0.2bn to SKrllbn. The 
increase in sales was 9 per cent 
excluding currency effects and 
acquisitions. But operating profits 
were virtually unchanged at 


SKrllbn, depressing the operating 
margin froxn-148 per cent to 13.6 
per cent 

Incentive blamed lower prices, 
depredation of goodwill on acquisi- 
tions and foreign currency swings 
for the reverse in the profit 
margin. But it said there was a 
clear upturn in the fourth quarter, 
when the operating margin 
readied 14 per cent with operating 
profits rising in the period from 
SKr388m to SKr411m. 

Mr Mikael Lilius. chief executive, 
said the group remained ready to 
back Gambro in its push fra- vol- 


ume growth through ac quisitions 
Over the past few years, Gambro 
has become the main focus of 
Incentive's strategy. Gambro, in 
turn, is concentrating on building 
up its chain of dialysis rKning , aim- 
ing to grow from the 11,000 
patients it serves today to 40,000 
by 2000. 

In Incentive’s other main bad- 
nesses, operating profits in the 
materials handling unit fall from 
SKr227m in 1 995 to SKrl32m last 
year, while profits in the environ- 
mental control equipment division 
rose from SKrZIOm to SKr325m- 
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NatWest chiefs ‘failed I Japanese 

a. j .9 j i ... offered 

to spot deals mispricing insurance 

UK bank blames control lapse for £50m hole over Sexual 


By John Gap per in London 

Managers at Britain's National 
Westminster Bank examined 
all the trades made by Mr Kyr- 
iacos Papouis. the bank's for- 
mer options trader, but failed 
to spot for up to a year that 
they were mispriced, an Inter- 
na] inquiry has established. 

The discovery of the serious- 
ness of the failure of controls 
at NatWest Markets, the 
bank's investment banking 
arm. which allowed a £50m 
($ 81 . 5m) hole to emerge in its 
accounts, could lead to at least 
one senior manager resigning 
□ext week. 

Bear Steams, the US broking 
firm to which Mr Papouis 
moved at the end of last year, 
said yesterday that it had 
"accepted his resignation". 
Bear Steams said it had exam- 
ined all his positions, and 
found them to be valued prop- 
erly. 

NatWest's Inquiry, involving 
the accountancy firm Coopers 
& Lybrand and the legal firm 
Linklaters & Paines, has found 


that Mr Papouis did not try to 
hide any trades from manag- 
ers. and did not make any per- 
sonal gain from his actions. 

Instead. NatWest has found 
that risk managers did not 
have good enough computer 
models to value his positions 
accurately and independently. 
They also accepted broker's 
estimates of values that later 
turned out to be over- 
generous. 

Among the senior managers 
whose position may be put at 
risk by these findings is Mr 
Jean Francois Nguyen, head of 
NatWest Market’s fixed 
income swaps operation. Mr 
Neil Dodgson. Mr Papouis's 
direct boss, has already been 
suspended. 

Mr Phil Wise, the former 
senior manager in charge of 
debt capital markets in which 
the derivatives operations fell, 
is now chief administrative 
officer of NatWest Markets, 
and reports to Mr Martin 
Owen, its chief executive. 

Mr Papouis is thought by 
NatWest to have tried to main- 


tain a high valuation on his 
options book in order to pre- 
serve his successful record. If 
the values bad fallen, it would 
have more than wiped out all 
his trading profits. 

Mr Papouis's lawyer, Step- 
hen Pollard, last night 
declined to comment on his cli- 
ent's actions. Mr Papouis may 
face disciplinary action from 
the financial regulator, the 
Securities and Futures Author- 
ity. after NatWest's inquiry. 

Mr Papouis is thought to 
have used a number of tech- 
niques in valuing options at a 
high level that are commonly 
used by traders in the over- 
the-counter options market. 
However, all valuations should 
be checked by risk managers. 

NatWest is expected to 
announce next week measures 
to tighten trading controls. 
The bank 's fixed income 
operations were put under new 
management at the start of 
this year, before the discovery. 

Smile wiped off. Page 6 


Aerospatiale returns to profit 
and plans to complete sell-off 


By David Buchan In Paris 

Aerospatiale, the French 
state-owned aircraft, space and 
defence group, yesterday 
announced a return to net 
profit last year of FFrS12ra 
($1 42.5m) and predicted com- 
pletion of its privatisation - 
following its imminent merger 
with Dassault Aviation - on 
the stock market by the end of 
this year. 

Aerospatiale's turnaround 
from a FFr981m net loss in 
1995 was largely the result of 
the absence of restructuring 
provisions, which in 1995 
amounted to FFrl.4bn. Mr 
Yves Michot, president, fore- 
cast net profit would double 
this year on higher turnover 
and the effect of cost-cutting. 

The government has given 
the green light to Aerospa- 
tiale’s privatisation although it 


will keep a golden share in the 
company, which makes 
France's ballistic missiles. Mr 
Michot reiterated his desire to 
use privatisation to bring 
"industrial partners. French 
and European" Into Aerospa- 
tiale's capital. But he agreed 
with Mr Serge Dassault, who 
will probably be the largest 
single private shareholder in 
A£rospatiaIe-Dassault. that it 
was “perfectly natural to 
envisage a stock market Dota- 
tion" as well. 

Turnover rose only 325 per 
cent last year to FFr50.9bn. but 
will expand foster in the future 
because of last year's 61 per 
cent increase in orders which 
amounted to FFr63.3bn. largely 
thanks to the booming Airbus 
business and a recovery in 
helicopter orders. 

Space and defence sales and 
orders were last year affected 


by the Ariane 5 rocket explo- 
sion and subsequent disrup- 
tion to that programme. 

Operating profit increased to 
FFr736m from FFr63 9m in 
1995, with Airbus making a 
positive contribution of 
FFrl.I7bn and space/defence 
systems FFr206 while aircraft 
maintenance/conversion and 
helicopters made operating 
losses of FFr314m and 
FFr2Z4m. respectively. 

A&rospatiaie, until recently 
clamouring for a capital 
increase from the state, last 
year got its debt (FFr2.9bn) 
down below Its own capital 
funds (FFr4.9bn). Mr Michot 
said the ratio of capital to 
turnover would be improved 
by the merger. He also indi- 
cated the government has 
agreed that privatisation 
receipts should be used to 
recapitalise the company. 
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Europe today 

A band of doud win stretch from 
southern England across the 
Benelux and northern Germany to 
the Baltic states. 

Strong high pressure win keep 
central Europe mainly dry. The north 
and west of the UK, central 
Scandinavia, France, the Alpine 
countries and Poland will have 
ample sun. 

The Iberian peninsula wiH also be 
sunny, except for south-eastern 
Spain, where an isolated shower 
may develop. 

Southern Italy, Greece and the west 
coast of the Black Sea will have 
showers. 

Five-day forecast 

Continental high pressure will keep 
most of Europe sunny and dry. 

The extreme north and south will be 
crossed by a series of disturbances, 
bringing unsettled conditions to 
Scandinavia and Russia and 
numerous showers to the contra) 
and eastern Mediterranean. 
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Renault in reverse 


harassment 


By Jonathan Aimefla fn Tokyo 

Japanese businessmen are for 
the first time to be offered 
insurance policies covering 
sexual harassment. 

AIU Insurance, the Tokyo- 
based subsidiary of American 
International Group, will from 
next month start offering poli- 
cies covering for expenses and 
damages related to seJtu hone. 
It will target Japanese expatri- 
ates, especially in the US. 

Japanese companies have 
become sensitive to the risk of 
the huge financial liabilities 
over sexual harassment suits 
in the wake of the Mitsubishi 
Motors affair last year. 

Mitsubishi Motor Manufac- 
turing of America, a subsid- 
iary of the Japanese car manu- 
facturer, still faces legal 
actions from women who 
allege they were harassed at 
the company’s plant In Nor- 
mal, Illinois, arid from the US 
Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ties Commission. 

Mitsubishi attracted notori- 
ety last summer when It 
mounted a campaign against 
the EEOC's investigation of 
the claims. 

From April, AIU’s Employ- 
ment Practices Liability insur- 
ance policy will include a 
clause providing Indemnifica- 
tion for expenses Incurred by a 
company, its executives or 
individuals arising from sexual 
harassment, discriminatory 
employment practices and 
unfair dismissal- 

Ritsuko Uchlda, AIU spokes- 
woman. said the company had 
recognised that such coverage 
would be necessary for Japa- 
nese clients several years 
before the Mitsubishi case 
came to light. AIU had already 
received a large number of 
enquiries about the policy. 

Male chauvinism Is wide- 
spread in Japanese society 
where women commonly suf- 
fer a lack of status in the 
workplace. According to a 1995 
survey, 41.3 per cent of women 
polled said they had been sexu- 
ally harassed. Japan has no 
law banning sexual harass- 
ment. 


Given the opprobri um being heaped 
on Renault, it is worth asking 
whether the controversial decision 
to shut its Belgian factory Is really 
in the best interests of the car- 
maker's shareholders. 

In a very narrow sense. It looks 
like the correct decision. Faced with 
huge losses, Renault had to do 
something to reduce casts and the 
Vllvoorde plant near Brussels was a 
perfectly rational choice. Though it 
is as efficient as any of the group’s 
French sites, it is smaller - with an 
annual outp u t of 14ft000 can - and 
the models it makes are produced 
elsewhere. And, as a pure assembly 
operation, it win be cheaper to shut 

By the same token, however, Vil- 
voarde’s closure will have only a 
marginal effect on European over- 
capacity, reckoned to amount to 3m 
can a year. By itself it trill not be 
enough to rehabilitate Renault but 
the fierce backlash will make the 
group wary of trying to tackle more 
severe problems In France. Even 
worse, there is a chance that Ren- 
ault will end up selling Vllvoorde 
to, say, a Korean rival In that case, 
the whole exercise would not even 
achieve any reduction in capacity. 

But the real damage has been 
done through the clumsy way the 
closure has been handled. By failing 
to consult anyone, Renault has 
angered workers, customers and 
politicians across Europe, It has 
even opened Itself to attack from its 
largest shareholder, the French gov- 
ernment Having painted itself Into 
a earner, Renault may be more pre- 
pared to talk to other carmakers 
about some form of co-operation. 
But until and unless that happens, 
both Investors and workers have 
little to celebrate. 

BSkyB 

BSkyB's attempts to find the 
right bedfellow In Europe have been 
more reminiscent of the television 
series Hollywood Lovers than the 
Money Programme. Over the past 
year, it has held hands with Canal 
Plus. Bertelsmann and flnwtly Kirch 
Gruppe, only to end up all alone. 
The stock market shrugged off the 
latest marital set-back, but it Is sig- 
nificant. BSkyB's DF1 partnership 
with Kirch was likely to lose money 
up to the year 2000, but it was prel- 
ected to be a significant driver of 
growth thereafter. Many analysts 
had oome up with a net present 
value of around £lbn for the proj- 
ect Furthermore, BSkyB has now 
burnt bridges with most of Europe’s 
significant media moguls, leaving it 
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looking boxed into the UK, Fortu- 
nately, BSkyB's UK prospects have 
impr o v ed since the Kirch tie-up was 
signed last July. Threats freon the 
UK anti-trust authorities have 
receded, while the digital terrestrial 
deal keeps it firmly in control of the 
development of digital television in 
the UK. Moreover, DFl had numer- 
ous problems - it has been unable 
to complete a deal with Germany’s 
main cable networks and has suf- 
fered a poverty of subscribers - so 
there was an Increasing risk that 
BSkyB was tying Itself to a loser. 

Indeed, given the problems 
pay-TV operators are having 
throughout Europe, whether from a 
lack of subscribers or an excess of 
competitors, BSkyB may end ttp 
doing better by playing the waiting 
game. Cashflow is building up fast 
In the UK at a time When the price 
for a Slice of Europe's pay-TV net- 
works may start coming down. 

UK support services 

Support services are booming. 
The sector, encompassing computer 
operators, logistics companies and 
business service providers, climbed 
34 per cent during 1996 - making it 
the stock market's second-best per- 
former. Recent results from Sana, 
Capita, Logics and Serco, all of 
which increased earnings by more 
than 20 per cent, show Why. 

The pressure to contract out non- 
essential services continues to drive 
revenues. It brings customers flexi- 
bility and typically saves 20 per 
cent of the bill. This cost advantage 
should protect the sector from polit- 
ical change in the UK. A future 
Labour g ov e rnm ent might intend to 
abolish compulsory competitive ten- 
dering, which might discourage out- 


sourcing, but financial constraints 
mean the trend would continue In 
practice. Meanwhile, there are huge 
opportunities in the private sector 
and Europe. Serna already provides 
computer support to telecoms and 
defence companies in France, Italy 
and Germany. A second boost Is the 
need to prepare companies for both 
the mtitannhun and the euro. The 
costs are still unclear, but rewriting 
software and hiring scarce program- 
mers will be expensive. NatWest 
and ABN Amro have set aside 
£tdDm each far that very purpose. 

Not surprisingly, rapid growth 
has brought competition from the 
likes of IBM and EDS of the US. 
Risks are increasing as contracts 
grow larger and more complex. And 
valuations lock Ugh. with compa- 
nies trading cm prospective price/ 
earnings ratios of 20 or mare. But 
stocks growing dependably at 20 per 
cent a year are rare. The sector still 
looks attractive. 

Property unit trusts 

There is undoubtedly demand for 
some kind of securitised UK prop- 
erty investment vehicle. The US has 
more than gfffibn of tax efficient 
Real Estate Investment Trusts. In 
the UK they ore not allowed. Tax 
exempt Institutions have to choose 
between paying tax by buying prop- 
erty shares or coping with the 
administrative angst of buying 
property directly. 

However, an alternative la emerg- 
ing in the form of a property unit 
trust <Ptm. being launched by Her- 
mes & Dusco. Institutions will be 
able to sen property assets to the 
PUT tax free and end up, In theory, 
with a liquid investment they can 
sefl at asset value. Moreover, the 
new PUT wfll be listed, enabling 
investors to buy and sell shares 
without obliging the PUT to issue 
or cancel units. 

The PUT is therefore a wannabe 
inve st m e nt trust But in reality, it 
remains an open-ended fund invest- 
ing in illiquid assets, which could 
create problems. If a unit trust 
faced significant sailing pressure, it 
would have to cancel .units at 
around net asset value. It would 
then have to sell properties in a 
hurry, and could get considerably 
less Cham asset value. So the 
remaining investors would lose out. 
Hodamco of the Netherlands offers 
a sobering example. In 1890, it was 
farced to change to a closed end 
fund, because it could not cqpo with 
toe number of Milan - ha share 
price almost halved. 
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DCtKHPOKEIGn ECONOMIC RELATIONS BOARD OF 
YASBVFCMSEKkN INVESTORS ASSOCIATION OF TURKEY nd 
The newspaper Sponsors 
THE FINANCIAL TOTES 
are pleased to amumsce the 

CONFERENCE ON 

PRIVATE PROVISION OF UOTtASlKI^ 

'Project Finance and Privatization' 

April 5-4, 1997 

Cragan Palace KMmplaaki/IMArBUL4!lMXEY 

The COMPEKErtCE, under the auspices of (tie Gov ernm e n t of Turkeyta organized 
by the World Bank, DEifVForeign Economic Relations Board of Turkey and Foreign 
Investors Association of Turkey (YASBO), and to sponsored by the Financial 
Times and FI nans Dfinyasc The Conference alms to promote the advent of private 
Investment In Infrastructural projects In Turkey and 

discuss privatization of Turkish Institutions, 

Besides plenary sessions In which investors win find the possibility to dtoous wtth 
Turkish authorities the legal and administrative investment dimate, the * 
opportunities to invest, emerging projects, and World Bank's guarantees and 
contributions, workshops during the Conference comprising m^Jor government 
officials and Turkish Investors will offer the investors the opportunity to discuss 
on specific infrastructural projects, primarily power generation, transportation, • 
communications, marinas, and urban development projects and partnerships. 

opening statement 

H.B. neemettfn ERBAKAN, Prime Minister 


.mi»i *ji ■-I--:* 


H.E. Pehlm ADAK, Minister of State 
H.E. Uftik SOYLCMEZ, Minister of State 
Jean-Francote Richard, Vice President World Bank 
Private Sector Development Group, World Bonk 
Mr. Yavuz CANEVL Chairman of YASBD 


H.E. Kccai KUTAN, Minister of Energy and Natural Resources 
H.E. Oroer BAKU7VU, Minister of Transportation 
H.E. Cevat AYHAN, Minister of Public Works 1 end Settlement 
RE. Bahama Y0CEL, Minister of Tourism 

CLOSING STATEMENT 
H.E. Tansu GiLLCR, Deputy Prime Minister 


Please send additional information and application forms, 

(Please print) 

Name 

Title 

Company: 
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Lethal weapon 

'What could be less menacing ? Seven 
tentative steps, then a brief bouncy little 
trot and - howzatV 


Fooled by UK fizz 

'The wine most of us thought 
was champagne was actually 
made in West Sussex. ' 



Sheer dressing 

‘Since Eve, playing hide and 
seek with the erogenous zones 
has been a tricky business. ’ 
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Her contemporaries were presidents, 
prime ministers and dictators. The 
Chinese regard her as elitist and out 
of touch. After a life fashioned and 
tossed by the great movements of the 
century, Madame Chiang Kai-shek is 
about to turn 100. Laura Tyson reports 





he enchanted 
America and 
Europe with her 
genteel Georgia 
accent. Christian 
piety and "oriental mys- 
tique*’. Her elegance and 
western ideals inspired fel- 
low Chinese even as she 
repulsed them with her hau- 
teur and extravagance. The 
presidents, prime ministers 
and dictators who were her 
contemporaries when she 
shone brightest have long 
passed away - from Chur- 
chill and Roosevelt to Mao 
and Mounthatten. She. the 
Wildest Swan. Is the sole 
survivor. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
one of the most influential 
women of the 20th century, 
is about to turn 100 - or 
thereabouts. Much like the 
personality of the farmer 
first lady of China, the pre- 
cise age of Soto g May-ling is 
something of a mystery. 
Some sources suggest she is 
already a centenarian and 
others insist that she is 98. 
Even the day itself is a mat- 
ter of debate. 

Eriends are gathering to 
celebrate quietly today in 
Taiwan, where she and her 
generalissimo husband 
retreated after losing main- 
land China to the Commu- 
nfets to 1949. 

it is generally believed she 
was born in 1898 on Febru- 
ary 12 -according to China's 
lunar calendar, or mid- ' 
March by the' solar calendar 
used to the west The Chi- 
nese calculate age by chalk- 
ing up a year at birth, so she 
ts marking her 100th with a 
party on March 30 for her 
closest Mends at her home 
In New York. 

Her life spans China's long 
march from a feudalists 
society ruled by a corrupt 
imperial regime towards a 
modem, industrialised state. 
She was also behind some 
extraordinary misconcep- 
tions about China, inspiring. 
Christian missionaries to 
wildly over -zealous expecta- 
tions about converting the 
masses, . in part, because 
.they knew the first lady was 
a Methodist. And she Influ- 


enced. directly and indi- 
rectly, international percep- 
tions and policies on “Red 
China", the McCarthyite 
purges in the US»the Viet- 
nam war and the communist 
quest to overran east Asia. 

Born, into- a wealthy 
Shanghai merchant family 
in the waning years of the 
Qing dynasty, she was the 
youngest of three Socng sis- 
ters whose lives helped to 
ftmirinn • the country's . mod- 
em history. It is often said 
that the eldest loved money 
(she married a financier who 
became a finance minister), 
the second loved China (she 
eloped with Sun Yat-sen, the 
father of the modern repub- 
lic) and the youngest, Soong 
May-ling, loved power. 

Although in relatively 
good health, she rarely 
emerges from her Lotting- 
town. Long Island estate, to 
which she retired after the 
death of her husband in 
1975. Her most recent public 
appearance was in March 
last yew at New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art for 
an exhibition of imperial 
Chinese treasures. Still 
feisty; she jokingly threat- 
ened that die would break 
the mwwhs of the swarming 
photographers. 

In July 1995, she appeared 
at a reception held in her 
honour at the US Congress, 
more than half a century 
after she captivated the 
American public with stir- 
ring pleas fbr aid to fight the 
Japanese. The first private 
citizen to address the House 
and the Senate, she was 
described in serious newspa- 
per report s as the “willowy, 
exotic Madame Chiang**, a 
“lissome Joan of Arc", who 
was greeted with a "stand- 
ing, whistling, stamping’* 
ovation. ■ 

“Hitler is not our first con- 
cern,** she warned, urging 
the US to concentrate its 
military energy and money 
on defeating Japan, which 
was a “sword of Damocles'* 
banging over the civilised 
world. The warnings were 
blended with her brand of 
wooing: “I came to your 
country as a little girl... I 



speak your language, not 
only the language of your 
hearts, but also your 
tongue:.. I fed that I am also 
coming home." Congress 
was full of converts to her 
cause. 

May-ling's Christian 
father, Charlie Soong. a mis- 
sionary-entrepreneur, was 
educated In the US and 
became a chief backer of the 
1911 Chinese revolution led 
by Sim Yat-sen. Charlie's 
children spent their early 
years in China, but were 
schooled mainly in the US, 
where May-ling attended 
Wellesley, an elite women's 
college near Boston. 

Her graduation to the 
political stage came in 1927. 
when May-ling married Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
head of the Nationalist Chi- 
nese military. It was done to 
the disapproval of her 
devoutly Christian mother 
and her sister, Chtng-ling, 
whose sympathies were with 
the Communists. But the 
marriage welded Chi&ng’s 
military and political might 
with the Soongs’ financial 
clout and international con- 
nections. 

It was apparently not love 
at first sight Chiang, with 
the sunken features of a 
haunted visage, was already 
married and kept a pair of 
concubines. But for the sake 
of the internati onal image, it 
was important that their 
relationship be seen as more 
Christian than Confucian. 
That explained his prenup- 
tial conversion and the 


choice of Shanghai's Majes- 
tic Hotel for the wedding, 
where a Methodist minister 
presided and an American 
tenor sang “O Promise Me”. 

May-ling loyally served 
her husband as a critical 
bridge between east and 
west as a translator, propa- 
gandist, and inveterate let- 
ter-writer and wooer of 
world leaders. She convinced 
President Roosevelt to put 
China high on the agenda at 

She spoke of 
the ‘dastardly 
communist 
poltroons’ 
unleashed by 
Deng 

the Cairo conference in 1943, 
much to the frustration of 
Churchill, more concerned 
by events in Europe. Still, 
she made a favourable 
impression on Sir Winston 
in the shadow of the pyra- 
mids. He found her “most 
remarkable and char ming". 

Generalissimo Chiang 
knew little English, but hers 
has always been a remark- 
ably ornate, elegant, some- 
times convoluted and 
archaic language, memora- 
ble if not entirely convinc- 
ing. In 1966 she denounced 
the “convulsions and perffer- 
vM paro xysm s" of the Cul- 
tural Revolution and in 1989, 
after the Tiananmen Square 


This week’s contents and columnists 



massacre, she spoke of the 
“dastardly communist pol- 
troons unleashed by the 
unconscionable Deng Xiao 

pmg" ■ 

You needed a dictionary 
nearby when she spoke of 
“yannigans”, of “the raven- 
ous maw of Moloch" and “a 
prolepsis of malicious mis- 
reading". When Britain 
recognised Beijing, she con- 
demned it for having "bar- 
tered the soul of a nation for 
a few pieces of silver”. 

There was no official title, 
other than “first lady”, but 
she hinted at her power 
when her husband was 
taken captive by rebel sol- 
diers in 1936 and she man- 
aged to convince the captors 
in the western city of Xian 
to release him “Jehovah will 
now do a new thing, that is, 
he will make a woman pro- 
tect a man." Her ability to 
win friends and influence 
enemies helped her to con- 
vince Washington to recog- 
nise the island of Taiwan as 
"China" for almost three 
decades, and to shun the 
Communists in Beijing. 

Central to her power was 
Henry Luce, co-founder of 
Time and Life magazines, 
and the son of China mis- 
sionaries. He was the tireless 
cheerleader for the Chiangs, 
displaying the generalissimo 
on the Time cover six times 
during the war. Luce was 
blind to the blatant corrup- 
tion of the Nationalist 
regime and inspired by the 
vision of a Christian, com- 
munist-free China. When the 


Nationalists were defeated in 
the civil war, he fretted 
aloud about how the US had 
“lost China". And, until his 
death in 1967, he was deter- 
mined that Mariamp fThiang 
figure OH an annual lis t of 
the world’s 10 most famous 
women. 

The British were generally 
less infatuated with the 
Chiangs and the generalis- 
simo was lampooned as 
"General Cash My-cheque". 
But her ability to get thing s 
done was admired. She was 
behind the formation of the 
Flying Tigers of General 
Claire Ghennault, whose air- 
craft ferried supplies over 
the Himalayan “hump" to 
south-west China, where 
they fought the Japanese. 
The Texan general thought 
she had good intentions, but 
“knew nothing about the 
subject" - later he called her 
"one of the most perfect 
women in the world". 

The Chiangs were much 
like Mikhail Gorbachev, 
feted as saviours interna- 
tionally. but unpopular at 
home. Her public relations 
machine is still purring, but 
unflattering, tell-all accounts 
of her life have left the 
image blemished. The reac- 
tions of harsh critics, who 
portray her as a dragon lady 
and keeper of dark secrets, 
are as extreme as the affec- 
tions of her eternal fans. 

In “The Soong Dynasty," a 
colourful and best-selling 
description of the family's 
fortunes. Sterling Seagrave 
writes: “She was consumed 
with vanity, dazzled by her 
own power. Her egoism was 
unchallenged... She was a 
born Brahmin, tightly 
wound, haughty and magis- 
terial, even as a young gjrL” 

On Taiwan, where she 
lived for 26 years as part of 
the Chinese gove m ment-in- 
exfle. she was long feared as 
the power behind the throne. 
Remembered for an iron 
will, western tastes and a 
disdain for native-born Tai- 
wanese, she was also reviled 
as a symbol of wealth, power 
and corruption. 

In the book Beauty and 
Sorrow, by the Taiwanese 
journalist Wang Fung, for- 
mer servants are quoted as 
saying that she kept two 
large re fri ger at ors brimming 


last decade. But some recent 
developments “disappoint" 
her, including the Taiwanese 
movement to seek formal 
independence from China 
and “extremely unfair " criti- 
cisms of her hus band 

She still has an impact A 
controversy arose last year 
over whether the bodies of 
the generalissimo and his 
son (her stepson) and succes- 
sor, Chiang Ching-kuo, 
should he buried on main- 
land China. They lie 
embalmed in a "temporary” 
tomb, awaiting the promised 
Nationalist Chinese recon- 
qnest of the mainland. She 
resolved the conflict by 
agreeing to bury her hus- 
band's body in Taiwan - but 
only until an appropriate 
opportunity arose to transfer 
him to the ancestral home. 

Although Soong May-ling 
still carries a Republic of 
China (Taiwan) passport and 
neves* became a US citizen, 
she will probably be buried 
in the Soong family plot out- 
side New York. Her twilight 
In semi-exile tells erf the con- 
tinuing contradictions of her 
life. She is Chinese, but more 
at home in New York and In 
Engli sh. She promotes tradi- 
tional Confucian culture, but 
is a Christian. She was a 
strutting star, relishing the 


ABOVE: The Chiangs at the 
1943 Cairo conference with 
F D Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill 

LEFT: A US army officer, 
second from left, points out 
details of an artiUefy 
demonstration to Madame 
Chiang and Lord Louis 
Moimtbatten, Allied 
Commander in South East 
Asia fa 1944 HritonOwy 


spotlight, and yet she has 
lived for the past two 
decades in obscurity. 

She fought for Taiwan to 
be recognised by the US as 
“Free China”, but the rise 
and recognition of the main- 
land was inevitable. She was 
ultimately betrayed by Rich- 
ard Nixon, who travelled to 
Beijing in 1972. even though 
she had cultivated him long 
before he was inaugurated 
as president with her harsh 
rhetoric wrapped in charm. 
She was right in arguing 
that communism had under- 
mined the Chinese soul, but 
wrong to think that the ide- 
ology would never chang e 

“Perhaps history will 
judge her more kindly than 
we in Taiwan have in recent 
years." said Clara Chou, 
another chronicler of the 
C h iangs. “She must have a 
certain nerve, a certain 
spirit and energy." 

Not now open to inter- 
views, one can only wonder 
what Madame Chiang sees 
when she looks back on life. 
A few years ago. she con- 
fessed to returning memo- 
ries of “periods of great ten- 
sion, days of deep anxieties, 
reverses suffered and over- 
come. flashed in kaleido- 
scopic sequences through 
my mind”. 


with chocolate and imported 
fruit. “She is seen as elitist 
and totally out of touch with 
the common people,” said 
Wang Kewen. a Chinese his- 
torian. 

Her acolytes have but 
glowing praise. They say she 
is polite, gentle, unassum- 
ing. compassionate, relaxed 
and likes to have fun. 
According to Hau Pei-tsun, a 
former premier, she has sup- 
ported Taiwan’s transforma- 
tion from military dictator- 
ship to democracy over the 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The Nature of Things 


A moving mountain 
with tidal tendencies 
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A Hawaiian volcano is giving cause for concern, says Clive Cookson £* • • 






G eologists are moni- 
toring anxiously a 
huge chunk of 
Hawaiian moun- 
tainside - 20km long, 10km 
wide and 9km deep - which 
is creeping out to sea at a 
rate of 7cm a second. There 
is a remote risk that the 
Kilauea volcano, one of the 
most active in the world, 
will slump into the ocean, 
triggering a gigantic tsu- 
nami, a wave up to 300 
metres high, which could 
devastate coastlines around 
the Pacific from California to 
Australia. 

Although no tsunami on 
that scale has been recorded 
during historic Umes, there 
is scientific evidence for 
mega-slumps and gigantic 
tsunamis in the Pacific 
within the past 100,000 years. 

Sonar images of the ocean 
floor show landslides involv- 
ing hundreds of square kilo- 
metres of rock. And geolo- 
gists have found deposits of 
crushed coral, lumps of pum- 
ice stone and other wave- 
borne debris up to 300 
metres above sea level In 
Hawaii, Australia and New 
Zealand, which they say 
could only have been carried 
there by a tsunami. 


S tan Williams Is the 
thinking man’s 
charcoal seller - a 
trained chemist 
with a PhD, he 
started English Ecological 
Enterprises in 1995 because 
he was committed to sus- 
tainable woodland products 
and crafts. 

The company does not 
mulct! the charcoal but buys 
it from half a dozen indepen- 
dent charcoal burners who 
are out In the woods from 
March to October. Williams 
believes that in the south- 
east of England alone there 
are 600,000 to 800,000 tonnes 
of low value timber suitable 
for charcoal production 
which could be harvested in 
a sustainable way. 

He says that with Just the 
right blend of missionary 
zeal and scientific pragma- 
tism the charcoal industry 
will expand rapidly. 

“Using charcoal for barbe- 
cues is now common but 
there are many other uses 
for it in horticulture and 
industry. All these uses are 
essentially traditional and 
people working in current 
crafts and trades are redis- 
covering the best practices 
of their fathers and grandfa- 
thers.” 

E-Co sold 45 tonnes, of 
charcoal in its first fall year 
of trading in 1996, mostly for 
the barbecue market, and 
Williams expects this to 
increase to 120 tonnes for 
1997 and 240 tonnes in 1998. 

Typical of the charcoal 
burners whom Williams 
works with is Derek Powell, 
an aerospace engineer by ■- 
training, and is now in 1 his 
third year of ifaaking char- 
coal, having invested in a. 
portable steel Win costing ' 
£1.500. He quietly goes about 
his work In woodland near 
Hadlow in Kent, where he 
shares his workplace with 
nesting Hobbies and all 
three British woodpeckers. 
Powell’s weekly charcoal 
production Is about 600kg 
and Williams pays him £1.50 
a 3kg bag of lumpwood, the 
natural charcoal. E-Co in 
effect acts as a wholesaler. 

“The barbecue charcoal 
market in the UK is about 
60,000 tonnes annually,” says 
Williams, "and barely 5 per 
cent is made here. It’s ridicu- 
lous that a wood product is 
brought half way around the 
world when we have the 


T he keeping of 
Lent is a 
minority 
preoccupation. 

Do we see the 

bistros and wine bars of the 
square mile of the City of 
London suddenly silent and 
deserted after Ash 
Wednesday? We do not Is 
there a marked absence of 
market traders quaffing 
Veuve Clicquot to celebrate 

their latest jumbo bonuses? 
No way. Do we see signs 
saying “standing room 
only” outside the 
enterprising (Sty churches 
which advertise thoughtful 
lectures on ethics or the 
things of the spirit far jaded 
bankers In their lunch, hour? 
So ffur, a blank. 

Perhaps in the quiet 
comer of a corporate suite a 
few noble spirits are sipping 
tonic and bitters, and one or 
two stoat souls catting out 
batter and Camembert; bat 
they are likely to be more 
anxious about their weight 
or their cholesterol than the 
condition of their Immortal 


Kilauea is bristling with 
high-tech monitoring equip- 
ment, installed by US geolo- 
gists to detect changes in the 
shape of the mountain. Tlie 
idea Is to give advance warn- 
ing of hazardous volcanic 
activity, from new eruptions 
of gas and lava to cata- 
strophic landslides. 

The Global Positioning 
System, the navigational 
system operated by the US 
Defence Department, plays a 
key role in monitoring 
Kilauea and other active 
parts of tbe Earth’s crust. 
GPS Is based on a constella- 
tion of two dozen satellites 
in orbit 20, 000km above the 
Earth, each broadcasting its 
precise position and time by 
radio continuously to receiv- 
ers all over the world. 

Although the Pentagon 
restricts the accuracy of GPS 
for civilian users with 
mobile receivers to no better 
than 25 metres, geologists 
with specialised fixed receiv- 
ers can do far better. They 
can detect movements of the 
Earth's crust to within a few 
millimetres. 

Another valuable new tool 
for Earth monitoring is syn- 
thetic aperture radar (SAR) 
interferometry. This mea- 


sures deformations in tbe 
crust from slight changes in 
the travel time of a radar 
beam transmitted by a 
remote-sensing satellite such 
as Europe's ERS-1. 

GPS monitoring gives 
more accurate results than 
SAR in places such as 
Kilauea where it is passible 
to install receivers. SAR 
does not need any ground- 
based equipment and is. 
therefore, far superior for 


Some people 
went to the 
seaside to see 
the wave, 
with tragic 
results 


detecting deformations in 
remote regions or over large 
areas. However, the use of 
SAR is severely restricted by 
the limited capacity of 
today's remote-sensing satel- 
lites. which were designed 
for other purposes. 

Paul Segall and colleagues 
from Stanford University in 
California have been moni- 


toring Kilauea intensively 
since 1990. They are looking 
particularly fur the Charac- 
teristic swelling of the 
ground that precedes a new 
vdlcanic eruption, as magma 
(molten rock) flows in. 

Segall says the most dra- 
matic change so far occurred 
on January 30. “The long- 
lived Pu’u O’o vent, which 
had been active for 14 years, 
stopped erupting and a new 
fissure opened. We saw tbe 
volcano widening for about 
eight hours beforehand,” he 
says. “Tbe Hanks separated 
by 26cm befo re it split." At 
tbe same time, the moving 
magma get the ground hum- 
ming; with low frequency 
vibrations at about 1Hz. 

No one knows whether 
those events increase or 
decrease the chance of a cat- 
astrophic slump, which 
would occur if the southern 
flank of Kilauea - a 1,800 sq 
km wedge of land resting on 
magma - were to break off. 

If tbe worst happened, the 
tsunami would take only 20 
minutes to devastate the 
most densely populated 
parts of Hawaii. It would 
then race across the Pacific 
at the speed of a Jumbo Jet. 

In the open ocean the 
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Where there b smote: file active KHauea volcano in Hawai 


wave would net look spec- 
tacular, but as the mass of 
water ran up against a shelv- 
ing coastline it would slow 
down and Increase rapidly in 
height. And in places where 
bays and estuaries added a 
funnelling effect, the devas- 
tation could extend hun- 
dreds of feet above sea leveL 
Countries such as Japan 


and Australia would have 
several hours warning 
before the tsunami struck - 
long enough to organise a 
partial evacuation from low- 
lying areas hut not enough 
to avoid catastrophic devas- 
tation and loss of life. And 
the emergency warnings 
would need to be phrased in 
a way that made people take 


them seriously. When an. 
earthquake-induced tsunami 
hit Hilo in Hawaii in 1960, 
the death toll of 61 was 
unnecessarily high because 
some people went to tbe sea- 
side to see the spectacular 
wave - with tragic results. 

Although the threat of a 
devastating tsunami is great- 
est in the Pacific, there may 


be a remote risk In attar . 
oceans, too. The Island at 
Reunion in the Indian Ocean 
is a possible damping si t* 
and some geologists fear 
that the steep west site of 
La Palma in the Canary tries 
could collapse into the : 
Atlantic, generating a zstf- 
nami that would devastate 
the coast of Florida. 


Minding Your Own Business 


An industry out of the woods 


Christopher McCooey on a man intent on turning charcoal production and its waste into a year-round concern 



Whan you go down to the woods near Hadlow you may come 


I Stan williams (left) and Derek Powell, not to mention some nesting Hobbles and a taw woodpeckers 
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capacity to make the same 
product - and a better one - 
here." 

English charcoal is indeed 
cleaner when burnt and the 
process by which It is pro- 
duced results in a charcoal 
that is more than 90 per cent 
carbon, compared with 65 
per cent to 80 per cent for 
much imported charcoal. As 
it is sold by weight, foreign 


producers have no particular 
incentive to increase the car- 
bon content 

“You pay mare for English 
charcoal but then you get 
more." Williams says. “It 
lights easily with 
scrunched-up paper - no flu- 
ids - it doesn’t smoke, and 
you can cook on it within 10 
minutes.” 

English charcoal first went 


on sale in five B&Q outlets 
in 1994 - last year 120 stores 
sold it and English lump- 
wood, large pieces of char- 
coal, outsold the imported 
lumpwood four to ana 
Williams Is. E-Co’s major 
shareholder and has two 
partners, one of whom is 
sleeping. The active partner 
is Martin Lewis, E-Co’s mar- 
keting director. His primary 


job is finding new outlets 
and new markets. “Our mar- 
keting strategy is to concen- 
trate an the rapidly expand- 
ing petrol- forecourt 
business,” Lewis says. 

Williams adds; “Last year 
we did 40 tonnes of lump- 
wood and 5 tonnes of firms - 
the charcoal that is too 
small for the barbecue mar- 
ket, that is less than 13mm. 


We expect to sell 10 times 
that fines figure this year." 

The horticultural proper- 
ties of charcoal fines read 
like a eulogy - it is porous, 
low density, has a neutral 
pH. retains water, sweetens 
soil, is sterile, helps to dis- 
tribute nutrients, is non-bio- 
degradable and resists algae 
and moss growth. 

“One client used it to 


restore a woodland path,” 
says Lewis. “It was op clay 
and the charcoal was laid on 
top. It provided a stable sur- 
face suitable for wheelchair 
users and was found to be 
much better than shingle 
because it didn't sink into 
the mud. 

“Charcoal is so low in den- 
sity compared with sea 
shells or wood chips that it 


is easy to transport to rite 
and it does not degrade." ‘ 
E-Co also supplies found- ; 
ries that forgo specialist 
steels for tool manufacture 
The foundries use charcoal 
because ft is cleaner than 
other fossil fuels. "Because - 
of the lower density and 
higher carbon content of our " 
charcoal, it is chemically, 
more reactive - this means 
when fluxing [melting] cop- 
per or when casting.; the . 
foundry uses less charcoal 
and gets a better operation." 

The company broke even 
in 1996 on turnover of 
£40.000. The figures inebtee 
the barbecue market, floss, 
some log sales and besom 
brooms (made from silver • 
birch branches). The latter 
were developed by WUfijUttf; 
first company called Craft- - 
Witb-Care, which he started >2 
in 1989. 

Then he was awarded .a • 
government Enterprise. 
Allowance to manufacture, 
pack and sell products from . 
traditional labour-intensive 
crafts. A number of disad- - . 
vantaged and disabled adults 
were trained and still work i 
for him at E-Co, now merged • 
with Craft-With-Care. Profits 
for 1997 are projected at 
£36,000 on turnover of • 
£ 120 , 000 . 

At the main warehouse in . 
Brewers Hall, near Hadlow, - 
the lumpwood is separated ■ 
from the fines. Bought in 
from, the charcoal burners at 
£375 a tonne, E-Co whole:. V 
sales it at £850 arid theretalt 
ers sell it to the public in 
3kg or 5kg bogs at £1,300 a . 
tonne. The fines are sold in 
synthetic fibre sacks weigh-. 1 
tog about 25kg (40 to the. : - 
taoneL They can be sieved-., 
to produce graded sizes and - 
prices start from £560 a ?- 
tonne, depending on volume. 

“Waste marmgwpran * 1 - of the. / 
fines is where tbe industry ~ 
could really take off," WfK > 
liams says. “We can work - 
with tbe client to their sped--'; 
Scat ion - groundsmen 
looking after sports turf, - 
orchid growers, landscape . 
gardeners. 

“If we can find new uses 
for the fines then the burn- 
era can be in the wood s all - 
the year round." 


■ English Ecological Enter- 
prises, Yew Tree Cottage. Ide 
Hill, Sevenoaks. Kent TNI ' 
6BU TeL 01732-750271 - 


Truth of the Matter 


Finding out who is in the phone box 


Lent is the time to clear debris on the inner landscape and redevelop, says H ugh D icldnson 


soul - should they thmk 
they have one. 

Lent is a useful peg on 
wbicb to hang a 
mini programme of 
self-improvement; perhaps 
to demonstrate to oar 
spouses that we are less 
dependent on alcohol and 
tobacco than they think 
we are. 

IxKik how strong my will 
Is! No chocolates for six 
weeks! Bat this is religious 
tokenism; like the appendix 
in the human gut, it is only 
the vestigial remnant of a 
forgotten way of life - 
horizontal herbivore or 
religious devotee - which is 
now obsolete far all bat a 
few antique oddballs. 

Being an antique oddball 


in this matter myself I fall 
to reflecting on what 
difference it would make If I 
did not have an annual - 
and not always successful - 
attempt to allow an external 
discipline to dent my life. 

It seems to answer some 
deep primal instinct to 
create a rhythm or space in 
.tbe inner world which 
reflects the rhythms in the 
natural world outside. A 
hand of patting down of 
roots in early spring. 

All the great religions of 
the world have found ways 
of giving expression to this 
deep intuitive hanger. For 
Islam, Ramadan is a key 
spiritual discipline. 

For Buddhism, at least in 
some of its forms, a periodic 


retreat into the monastic 
life is an accepted custom 
even for busy businessmen 
and women. Employees are 
given leave of absence 
without demur. 

to the Oriental traditions 
the spiritual and material 
dimensions of life are finely 
Interwoven and make up the 
warp and woof of a richer 
fabric than our western 
dualism or naked 
materialism afford us. 

Tim primal instinct for a 
period of abstinence or 
“self-denial* is not just 
masochistic. “What are yon 
giving op for LentT 
suggests that we are 

thinkin g - Tip gmnp flimg 

unpleasant for ourselves. 

Tbe authentic instinct is 


more like the migratory 
urge which drives the Arctic 
tern to begin its long 
pilgrimage from one Pole to 
the other. As If its true self 
is not here but there. 

Self-denial is only creative 
if it is a search for a truer 
self at a different pole of our 
being. I find in myself a 
need to strip down and go 
out into a space where my 
true self wm be tested or 
exposed. 

Tbe extreme form of this 
urge is seen in the 
single-handed sailor who 
beads into the storms and 
vertiginous waves of the 
south Atlantic, or the 
explorer who beads alone 
Into the Antarctic snows, 
the shifting deserts of the 


south- west coast of Africa, 
or the rarefied air of Tibet 
To find themselves they 
risk themselves. - 

What onr society and 
culture has forgotten is that 
there is an inner journey 
into the wilderness places 
within ns. Each human 
being is like Dr Who’s 
Tardls; the space inside that 
very ordinary looking 
telephone kiosk Is for larger 
than its outer dhnenrfans. 

The toner world is 
enormous. It luis its own 
geography, its deserts and 
storms, dragons and . 
monsters, its sacred streams 
and nnmtopus woods. Know 
it or not “we live by an 
invisible son within ns". 
Most of us, particularly 


those busy manipulating the 
outer world, never discover, 
let alone explore, this inner 
space. It may haunt onr 
dreams, bnt on waking we 
“forget" and tbe avidity for 
self-hood, the hanger to be 
me drives me to reach oat 
for money, sex and the 
levers of power. We 
.construct onr self out of 
consumer goods, I am 
defined by my consumption 
. - which is, of coarse, a fetal 
Dtoess- to that sense I am a 
“driven" man. 

It is said that by the time 
we are 50 we have made our 
own faces. I hardly dare 
look in the mirror, bat 
looking round the faces of 

my contemporaries I begin 
to see to some of than the 


marks of these false 
self-indulgences and a 
hollowness behind the eyes 
of those who have never 
taken time out to discover 
the toner landscape, let 
alone explore it 

There are others, far too 
few, whose feces seem to 
have another dimension, a - 
transparency perhaps, 
because the self has 
Journeyed somewhere for 
inside. 

They have done their 
annual pilgrimage to the far > 
pole of their bring where . 
their true. self tics - or does 
ft perhaps We just to the 
journeying? In any case, 
whenyou look into their 
eyes it Is more like looking - 
into a deep pota to which 
great creatures siowiy swinu 

Humph. Anyone for a 
drink? 
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Joe Rogaly 



Is there anything wrong with 
working through college? 




ri tain’s students 
should work. their 
way through col- 
lege. It would do 
the blighters good. It did 
m e noharm. Ami white we 
are at It, the: universities 
they attend 'should be 
unshackled, liberated,.freed 
from' state control, priva- 
tised. The allocation of 
research grants by a 
quango; gives the govern-" 
hunt control over how fac- 
ulties work. It is the oppo- 
site of academic freedom. 

This ' would not be a 
shocking outburst in the 
US. It is not really so outra- 
geous as it may sound on 
the British side of the 
Atlantic. Free tickets to 
higher education, are sold 

a monnc of p ram fifing 

equality of opportunity, but 
in Britain they are also 
part of a confidence tricky a 
subsidy paid to the middle 
classes out of their taxes. 

At the upper-income lev- 
els parents buy their chil- 
dren private schooling. 
When the final examina- 
tion results are in they 
reward their successful off- 
spring by financing a grand 
tour or “year off*. Back 
from Kathmandu or the . 
European rail network, the 
bright-eyed' youths lay- 
down their backpacks and 
saunter along to the cam- 
pus. They register for a 
first, degree course! Their 
tuition -fees are paid by the 
fresher's local authority - 
that is, you and me. Such 
madness cannot lasl 
It will not, however, dis- 
appear quickly. Politicians 
who wish to win elections 
tread carefully before 
removing bounty, from 
articulate voters. They usu- 
ally do these things over a 
long period, by stealth, as 
with mortgage interest tax 
relief. This has steadily 
dwindled , in value, budget 
by budget It is now ripe for 
abolition after the UK elec- 
tion in coming months. 
Likewise in the first 
Thatcher administration 
the state' pension was 
pegged to the annual rise 
in prices rather than earn- 
ings. The machinery was 
set for its disappearance a 
generation or so later. 

The maintenance grant 


number of UK students has 
increased fivefold since 
1962. Before long it . could 
double yet again. This 
growth rate has sot been 
matched by an increase in 
public expenditure. The 
quality of teaching, and of 
graduates, is likely to falL 

We are turning out costly 
rows of potential back- 
office operatives destined 
to sit at computer screens, 
ready to say with a smile in 
; the voice "how may I help 
you?” before irritatingly 
facing to do so. 

If we are to do better 
than that, the universities 
will have to have. more 
money. Academic staff are 
ghrtrMwgty badly paid. Yet 
the willingness of politi- 
cians to tax the rest of us is 
exhausted. There are sev- 
eral other potential 
sources. Farming out 
research and consultancy 
through ram p u p companies 
.is one. Another is the 
American art of soliciting 
contributions and bequests 
from alumni. 

This is in its infancy in 
Britain, although Oxford 
and Cambridge are catch- 
ing on. The older universi- 
ties might ' manage their 
investments to better 


The two main! 
parties are 
led by 
politicians 
who claim 
that 

education is 
their priority 


gfiect. All of these devices 
could help, but. the total 
would .not be enough, 
There is no escape from the 
conclusion to this dismal 
check-list. Most of the 
money will have to come 
from students. 

It is a simple proposition, 
easy to understand. Any 
Conservative member of 
parliament is free to utter 
it, particularly if he Is no 
longer running for office. 
Any Labour member may 
say the same, aa evidence 
of a carefree if attr a ctive 
indifference to the pros- 
pects of a ministerial 
career. Curious. The two 
main parties are led by pol- 
iticians who claim that edu- 
cation is their priority. 

They are relying on Ron 
Bearing, who has been 
asked to come up with solu- 
tions after the election. Sir 
Ron specialises in emolli- 
ence and pragmatic good 
sense. He should add a 
little boldness. If tuition 
foes are paid by students, 
they will have a greater 
sense of the value of what 
they are buying - and uni- 
versities will strengthen 
. . their sense of indepen- 

repaia on the dem*. 

The poor could be pro- 
tected by issuing them with 
vouchers, or softening the 
loan terms, or a combina- 
tion of the two. This may 
be daunting for some; sev- 
eral people I have discussed 
this with say they came 
from unpromising back- 
grounds and would not be 
in their distinguished posi- 
tions today if the state had 
not their univer- 

sity education. Yet I cannot 
see the harm in students 
who need cash taking up 
part-time or holiday jobs 
when they are available. 

There would be a further 
advantage to radical reform 
of university finance. If the 
market rules, our colleges 
need no longer gear their 
activities to the targets set 
by . the Higher Education 
Funding Council This qua- 
si-govemment body bases 
its awards cm assessments 
of the quality of research, 
as well as student numbers. 
The market could do this 
much more efficiently. 


‘Students 
could take 
out loans 
which 
could be 


Australian 
model' 


formerly available to UK 
students has been similarly 
eroded its cash value was 
frozen between 1990 and 
1995, since then It has been 
cut by about a 10th each 
year. Its replacement is a 
student loan scheme. The 
Confederation of British 
Ind u s t r y would tike to see 
the scheme's debt sold to 
the private sector. The 
grant would be restricted to 
the most needy students. 
The resources thus released 
could be switched towards 
the . cost of education. 

in the CBI view this 
would remove any immedi- 
ate need. for. introducing 
tuition fees, although that 
regarded as a king term 
prospect. Others want to 
see action sooner. In.a pam- 
phlet pobBshed by. the Edu- 
cation Unit this week 
Stuart, Sexton calls for full 
tees to be charged by all 
universities. The price for 
.courses in .particular sub- 
jects would-be decided by 
each institution. There 
would be a scholarship or 
bursary to cover most of 
the charge. Students could 
take out bans which could 
be repaid on the Australian 
model --that is. as an addi- 
tion to later taxation. 

wm'thb happen? Il ls a 
matter of whan, not it The 


The signs are that a con- 
sensus is building behind 
the propositions outlined 
above. Labour would doubt- 
less prefer to follow the CBI 
line, a hopes to.govaro.for 
at least two terms and may 
fear a middle-doss back- 
lash If it moves too Quickly 
in the first. Tuition fees 
may be introduced slowly, 
with much sleight or hand. 
But they are coming. You 
can bet on It 
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Pwtrtkn* h ftt-ffier John McLaren Is *no longer prepared to salt any more years of my life' tor financial security 1 


LycSa Van dr Maer 


Lunch with the FT 


A banker with a creative twist 

Lucy Kellaway meets John McLaren who has made the leap to cross-genre novelist and classical music saviour 


J ohn McLaren, I had 
decided in advance, 
was going to be dash- 
ing, rich, funny and 
clever, hi short, I was 
looking forward to 
having lunch with him. 

He is a merchant banker 
with a difference. With sev- 
eral differences, in fact. A 
director of Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell and an ex-diplomat, 
he Is known in the City as 
Bond, James Bond. He first 
made the news last October 
as the fnan behind Mas ter - 
prize, a new £25,000 music 
prize set up with the BBC, 
the London Symphony 
Orchestra and EMI to 
encourage composers to 
write symphonies. 

As if that were not 
enough, a couple of weeks 
later he was back in the 
heHiftiTiBs — this time as a 
smash hit writer who had 
just sold his first novel. 
Press Send, for flm. It was 
easy money. The book - a 
comedy thriller on the 
unlikely subjects of venture 
capital and computers - was 
dashed off in three weeks in 
between working on a cou- 
ple of hostile takeovers. 

Before the lunch, I had 
studied the author’s picture 
on the back of the novel, 
which showed, an attractive 
man in his mld-IOs. I Had 
also learnt from the blurb 
that he “lives in London, 
drives too fast and eats out 
too often”. Ho mention of 
wives or children. 

1 arrived 10 minutes late at 
Scotts. a restaurant In May- 
fair he had chosen to display 
yet another string to his bow 
- he is on the board of the 
company that owns it There 
he was sitting in the swanky 
interior looking thinner than 
I expected, in a suit with a 
red pinstripe and sipping a 
glass of water. 

I apologised for being late 
and in return he started to 
tell rue his favourite lateness 
anecdote. This involved a 
dinner he had set up in San 
Francisco to introduce his 
great friend the British Con- 
sul General to another friend 
who later became a Nobel 
prizewinner. He was horren- 
dously late, but it all ended 
happily and his guests took 
a shine to one another. 

As you know,” he said, 
turning to the menu, “this 
place is famous for fish.” I 
didn't know, but I let it pass. 
The two things they do 
exceptionally well are the 
brill cooked in Absolut 
Vodka, and the sea bass.” 

As he spoke be leant over 
towards me, fixing me with 
dear blue eyes, and gesticu- 
lating with his hands. The 
effect was unnerving- 1 said I 
would have the brill and 
goat’s cheese to start. 

“That’s very good. It's- 
English goat’s cheese, which 
works very weti.” 

The wine waiter 
approached. “Do you want a 
drop of wizxe?” McLaren 
asked. “This is John Gil- 
christ He was the sommelier 



McLaren: Tm simply not 
*ameone HkeTroBope’ 


at the Berkeley. John is a 
sensation.” 

The wine chosen, I told 
Him how much I had liked 
his boot 

“You enjoyed it? Tm really- 
pleased. Thank you very 
much for reading it It feels 
nice. We haven't met before. 
That lifts me. Thank yon.” 

But did he really write it 
so quickly? 

“I did. I did. Tm simply not 
someone like Trollope who 
can write 5.000 words and 
then go and run the Post 
Office. I can only do it in 
blocks of time. I took some 
time off and was able to stay 
with the ambassador to the 
UN in Geneva, who has what 
is widely thought to be the 
most desirable residence in 
the British diplomatic ser- 
vice. The weather was won- 
derful. I sat out on the bal- 
cony with a view over the 
lake and wrote furiously! 

I said that sounded sicken- 
ing. 

He gave a little laugh. “No 
comment," he said. 

Having written the book 
on the double, selling it was 
mare difficult. 

“Agents sent it back in a 
brown envelope. For them it 
was too much like hard 
work. The problem Is that 
if s very crossgenre. It’s not 
a techno thriller, nor a 
straight thriller, not a com- 
edy and not a romance, but 
has elements of alL” 

But the publishers to 
whom he subsequently sent 
it took a different line, as did 
the Hollywood film studios, 
which were falling over each 
other to buy the rights. 

By tHtm i had finished my 
first coarse and he had tired 
of pushing his grilled vegeta- 
bles round his plate. 

Can you get the subject of 
banking into your next book, 

I asked. After all, his time at 
Morgan Grenfell, and before 
that at Barings in south-east 
Asia, must have provided 
him with experiences for 
stranger than fiction. He did 
not seem enthusiastic. 

“Look,” he said, returning 
to the main point, “a couple 
of quotes people involved 
have given about Press Send 
- my editor said, “This bods 
has heart'. The Creative Art- 
ists Agency guy said. This 
book Is about tying up the 
loose ends of life'.” 

Sensing that I was getting 
restless, he suddenly asked; 

“Are you, forgive my igno- 
rance, are you, have you...” 

(I was wondering where this 
was leading) “published any 
novels? You write very beau- 
tifully.” 

I said I hadn't 
"No? You could write a 
wonderful thriller based on a 
very, very clever woman 
who decided on an amaz- 
ingly complex scam involv- 
ing high-powered people and 
who got a job at a leading 
financial newspaper, and 
invited all the key people to 
have lunch with the paper.” 

This was outrageously 
s mar my, but I was lapping it 
up no nethele s s . 

We started to talk about 
envy. Were his co lleag ue s at 
Morgan Grenfell less than 
thrilled to see Him one min- 
ute as the saviour of classi- 
cal music composition, and 
the next as an overnight 
writing success? 

“The people at the top of 
the bank have been really 
good about it." be insisted. 

But surely, they were just 
dehghted to see the name of 
Morgan Grenfell associated 
with anyone other than two 
21-foted ex-employees (Peter 
Young, its fanner star fond 
manager who made unau- : 


thorised investments in 
unlisted securities, and Nic- 
ola Horlick, who resigned 
recently after being 
suspended for allegedly hold- 
ing talks with another bank 
about a mass defection of 
fund managers). 

“I don’t think they see it 
in relation to the odd bit of 
adverse publicity the bank 
has been getting. But as far 
as Mastexprize goes, it does 
no harm to see that a direc- 
tor of Morgan Grenfell does 
other things.” The odd bit of 
adverse publicity - there 
was an understatement. 

“It Is not just the people at 
the top. I have a wonderful 
relationship, I hope, with the 
secretaries and messengers 
and they find all the public- 
ity fan. But it’s possible that 
people at my level may be 
less enthusiastic. The thing 
that might give them a 


twinge is the feeling that 
they ought to be broadening 
out and thinking about life 
after the City.” 

Indeed, such has been 
McLaren’s success in broad- 
ening (he also gives a good 
deal of time to medical chari- 
ties ) he has persuaded bis 
employers to let him work 
two days a week, which 
makes him one of the first 
part-time high fliers in cor- 
porate finance in the City. 

“It's an experiment IF I*m 
taking four weeks off to 
write another horde, I wont 
be able to fly back to do a 
deal. It may or may not be a 
problem. But my address 
book is exp andin g exponen- 
tially — so if the bank takes 
the view that contacts are 
helpful . . 

I asked him was he sur- 
prised to get so much 
money? 


“Yeah. I was. Absolutely.* 1 

And what will he do with 
it? But no sooner had I asked 
than I realised that in City 
terms, the odd $lm is pea- 
nuts, compared with what 
he is losing by going part- 
time. 

“I have a relatively simple 
lifestyle. People say, aren't 
you worried about security 
long term? My answer is 
that long term I may have a 
very simple life indeed. I 
may not have any smart hol- 
idays or meals out or buy 
expensive things. But I am 
not prepared to sell any 
more years of my life for 
financial security.” 

“Was that nice?” he asked 
as our main courses were 
cleared away. 

“Must have been better 
than yours,” I said, noticing 
that he had eaten almost 
none of his herrings. 


He assured me his food 
had been “quite tasty”, 
but the previous day he had 
had lunch with the Chez 
Gerard chairman and dinner 
with “one of my closest 
friends in the world”, who 
had flown in from Paris. “So 
1 am happy today to go 
easy." 

I asked if he cooked. 

“I don't It is one of the 
things I plan to correct 
What I wanted to do last 
year was to learn the princi- 
ples of cooking, but I ran out 
of road timewise.” 

By this time we bad also 
run out of road, indeed were 
more or less the last diners 
in the place. On the way out 
he took me downstairs to 
show me same bar chairs he 
particularly admired and 
promised he would send me 
the synopsis for the novel he 
think*: 1 should Write. 



* Based on 2 people sharing a double room 


At these prices, 
the weekend can last all week 


When was the last lime you went away for a long weekend? 
You’ve got no excuse now, because our special weekend 
rates are available every day of the week, 
as long as you slay a Friday or a Saturday 
night. Our Super Breakfast buffet is included 
in the price and up to two children under 
IS con stay free in your room, depending 


on available space. Why not make it a break just for 
yourselves and idee in a show, sightseeing and some 
__ shopping? Cdl us now, but you'll have to be 

1 j |Lj ^ |l | quid, availability is limited at these special 
■l \l i\ I prices. For reservations call 0800 37441 1 
or non toll-free from any other country on: 

+353 1706 0284 
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Proud to have been British for more than 300 years, St Helena is fighting for fufl cit i za a t ri p. taken away under the 1981 Nationality Act *%■ r m 

An island cut adrift 

St Helena's inhabitants feel abandoned by the UK. Angela Wigglesworth explains why 


"Our Sovereign lady Queen 
Elizabeth, uv look to as our 
head: we sing the National 
Anthem at the top of our 
voices; toe fly the Union Jack. 
our way of life is British: the 
only language toe speak is 
English, ” 

A voice from the 
heartland of 
Britain? No. the 
above is a cri de 
coeur from one of 
the citizens on the tiny 
island of St Helena deep in 
the South Atlantic, a British 
colony for over 300 years 
untO in 1981, the Saints, as 
they are called, were told 
they no longer had the right 
to live err work in the UK - 
but could still join its armed 
forces. 

The British Nationality 
Act was a bitter blow for the 
St Helenians who have been 
loyal to Britain since the 
British settled there in 1659. 

It hurt when their island 
was demoted to the status of 
a British Dependent Terri- 
tory, especi a lly as they have 
fought for. Britain in two 
world wars and their only 
ship, the RMS St Helena. 
was used for the F al kl an d^ 
conflict 

The ancestors of every per- 
son on the island today - 
Asians. Chinese, African and 
European - were taken 
there by the British to serve 
Britain, some of the earliest 
going as refugees from the 
Great Fire of London in 1666. 

The island has never been 
colonised by any other 
nation, and the inhabitants* 
right to be considered Brit- 
ish, they say. goes back to 
1673, when a Royal Charter 
stated that “natives of 
St Helena and future genera- 


tions should he given full cit- 
izenship rights as if they had 
been abiding and borne 
within [the] realme of 
England". 

St Helena. 10‘i miles by 
sbe and with a population of 
5.500. lies 1.000 miles from 
the African mainland: it can 
only be reached by ship. The 
island is famous for being 
the place where Napoleon 
was imprisoned after the 
Battle of Waterloo. 

But walk along the main 
street in Jamestown, the 
only town on the island, and 
you feel the strong connec- 
tion to a Britain of 50 years 
ago. Greetings to strangers 
are friendly and relaxed, the 
buildings Georgian: there 
are pictures of Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh In every cottage. They 
find it hard to understand 
what they see as rejection 
and neglect by today’s Brit- 
ish government 

Money is badly needed for 
road improvements, to 
restore historic houses, 
improve overseas communi- 
cations. public services and 
develop tourism, but total 
British aid now only 
amounts to £8 5m a year. 

The Islanders can raise 
about two- thirds of their 
own budget requirements 
but cannot, they say, make 
ends meet "We have tried to 
find other sources," said one 
islander. “But because we 
are a dependent territory, we 
are not eligible to apply to 
the European Union or for 
UN funds, which we would 
be if we were a member of 
the EU in our own right." 

In their search for funds, 
the St Helenians have had 
no national product to 
export since the early 1960s. 


when their successful hemp 
industry collapsed after the 
British Post Office, the main 
buyer, switched from hemp 
to synthetic fibre. 

There are now hopes for 
growing coffee (the beans 
are very expensive but the 
Japanese love them), a fish- 
ing Industry and tourism - 
it is a beautiful island but 
takes five days to reach. The 
delightful RMS St Helena, 
the last of the regular long 
distance mail 'ships. Is part 
of the experience of the trip. 

The cut in UK subsidies 


St Helenians 
have had no 
national 
product to 
export 
since the 
early 
1960s 


has forced the St Helenian 
government to reduce its 
own public spending with a 
subsequent loss of jobs in 
the public sector and a rise 
of petty crime on what was 
previously an almost crime- 
free island. 

The only remaining places 
for unemployed Saints to go 
in search of work are Ascen- 
sion Island and the Falk- 
lands - both fellow Depen- 
dent Territories. There are 
almost as many St Helenians 
working on these islands as 
on St Helena itself. 

Not all Dependent Territo- 
ries have had full British cit- 
izenship taken from them. 


The F alklan d Islanders had 
theirs restored soon after the 
1982 conflict with Argentina: 
Gibraltar, another dependent 
territory, also has full citi- 
zenship status: and 50,000 
Chinese nationals and 8,000 
Asians in Hong Kong have 
recently been given it too. 

The British Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office said 
that in the case of Hong 
Kong, the Chinese authori- 
ties would not give citizen- 
ship to an ethnic minority 
group, so they would not 
have had any citizenship at 
all. And special cases are 
made for the Falkland 
Islanders and Gibraltar too. 

Little has been done on 
St Helena to promote its 
cause since a heated legisla- 
tive council meeting in 1985 
when the then governor 
forced through British 
Dependent Territory status 
in the face of the unanimous 
opposition of the councillors. 

Now anger and resentment 
at what they see as an injus- 
tice. is spurring the island- 
ers to fight back. Last 
month, a petition signed by 
every councillor was sent to 
Malcolm Rifkind, foreign 
secretary, asking why Brit- 
ish citizenship could not be 
restored? Under the 1948 
United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human 
Rights, they wrote, everyone 
had the right to a national- 
ity; no one should be arbi- 
trarily deprived of it nor 
denied the right to change it. 

Islanders have set up a 
Citizenship Commission to 
research the issue on legal 
grounds but there is no pub- 
lic solicitors office on the 
island, they have no access 
to legal aid. and must raise 
£7500 to pay for representa- 


tion - a large sum for a com- 
munity in which the average 
annual pre-tax salary is 
around £2500. 

But there is growing sup- 
port for the island's predica- 
ment in Britain and Canon 
Nicholas Turner, who for- 
merly worked with St Helen- 
ians on Ascension Island, is 
one of several fighting their 
cause from his home in Lon- 
don. There has been cross- 
party support from British 
MPs too, among them Sir 
David Mitchell. When the 
subject was debated in the 
House of Commons on Janu- 
ary 22 this year, he said he 
knew he was not the only 
one who did not realise that 
when they passed the 1981 
Nationality Act, MPs were 
disqualifying St Helenians 
from coming to the UK. 

“Saints are not asking for 
the restoration of their Brit- 
ish passports because they 
wish to emigrate to the UK." 
says Turner. “What they da 
want is the right to come for 
further education, job train- 
ing, work opportunities. 

"The island has never 
been a self-sufficient society. 
It has no economic base and 
this was recognised by the 
English when they first 
annexed it As the 1673 Char- 
ter states: It was valued as a 
fortress and a port, despite 
or even because of its being 
a place of no trade or traffi- 
que'." 

But the prospect of citizen- 
ship being restored seems 
bleak. Rifkind has not yet 
replied to their petition and 
the foreign office offers little 
hope. 

Today, like Napoleon, the 
St Helenians feel as though 
they have become prisoners 
on their own island. 


Teutonic hearts 
beat for Italy 

A powerful legacy exists in Germany for 
southern delights, says Frederick Stiidemann 


T hinking in stereo- 
types. the Idea of 
Germans and Ital- 
ians being soul- 
mates seems highly unlikely . 
Sober and efficient Germans 
who know how to manage a 
currency do not appear the 
best play pals for passionate 
and lovingly Italians. 

But opposites, as they say. 
attract. While in official, 
cool-headed terms France 
may be Germany's European 
Friend Number One. it is for 
Italy that the Teutonic heart 
beats most passionately. (In 
a vaguely reciprocal vein, 
Italians look upon Germany 
- or its currency at least - 
as a source of inspiration.) 

- To get a snapshot of this 
relationship in action one 
need, only look at this sea- 
son's hit German film, Ros- 
sini. Written by Patrick Per- 
fume SQsskind and Helmut 
Dietl, the film, which has 
already been seen by more 
than lm people, is a comedy 
of manners about the vani- 
ties and absurdities of the 
Munich schickeria. As such, 
it is appropriately set in that 
very German institution: the 
Italian restaurant. 

Rossini is one of those res- 
taurants where people go to 
perform, rather than eat At 
the best tables husbands 
inform beauty surgeons of 
their wishes for their wives’ 
next breast enhancement, 
while upstairs a lone writer 
takas hia gnocchi in artistic 
retreat 

Moving between the two is 
the fashionably jaded film 
director who uses the restau- 
rant as his home away from 
his villa and as a forum in 
which to display his creative 
block. To keep the plot mov- 
ing women are wooed, lovers 
are spumed, bankers are rid- 
iculed and thp lwitipg lady 
kills herself. 

Presiding over all this 
mayhem is Herr Rossini 
who, like countless of his 
compatriots, worked out 
long ago that when it comes 
to Italian restaurants Ger- 
mans are not so much inter- 
ested in buying a plate of 
(often over-priced) pasta as 
taking an antidote to the 
boring sobriety of their 
immediate Miim mmHtig K 
And so life in Rossini is an 

engag in g starched -linen mix 

of charming smiles and 
impulsive gestures. Proseco 
and grappa are served up on 
the “Casa” to seal ephemeral 
friendships while tasty rus- 
tic cuisine is presented as 
effortless cultural sophistica- 
tion. And everyone says aao 
with a kiss. German restau- 
rants tend to conduct busi- 


ness on a more formal basis 
and the night-cap is more 
likely to be throat-scorching 
“Koro" schnapps. 

Put blandly, the preva- 
lence of Italian restaurants 
in Germany today is one of 
the legacies of the Wirt- 
schaftswnnder of the 1950s. 
The economic boom sucked 
in huge numbers erf Gastar- 
beiter from southern Europe, 
some of whom realised that 
serving up Bolognese and 
penne was probably a nicer 
way to earn a living than 
minding the conveyor belt at 
Volkswagen. 

Seen in a more lyrical 
li g ht, the abundance of risto- 
rante, trattorias and . pizze- 
rias, without which many 
German towns would he gas- 
tronomic deserts, is an 
expression of a deep^eated 
affection whose roots stretch 
back centuries. - 

Pedants migh t cite Frede- 
rick n, the Italian-born, 13th 
century German, emperor, or 


Beer would 
simply 
be too 
boorish, too 
redolent of 
wheezy 
Bavarian 
conservatism 


even the marauding Goths of 
classical times as the pio- 
neers of Teutonic Italiophi- 
ha. Hie fact that the politi- 
cal overcoat for the German 
states was called the Holy 
Roman Empire (German 
Nation) certainly points to 
the south as the inspiration 
for northern deeds. - 

But the real champion was 
Johann von Goethe. The 
demi-god of German literar 
ture was crazy about Italy. 
In Italian Journey. Goethe 
conjured up a world of high 
culture and beauty accentu- 
ated by a lightness of touch 
and serenity which, appar- 
ently. was to be found 
behind every Tuscan cypress 
tree. Compared with that, 
everything back home in 
Germany was base and 
bleak. 

Goethe gave poetic voice 
to a deep longing for other- 
ness and, in doing so, crafted 
the template for countless 
German dreams of the 
delights lurking beyond the 
Alps. Two centuries later, 
Goethe's vision is just an 
autobahn away and during 


the summer months traffic 
on all roads south is. a night- 
mare as thousands follow in 
bis footsteps. The hills of 
Tuscany.have long ceased to 
be the preserve of delicate 
romantics and aristocratic 
aesthetes. 

One of tiie products of this 
democratisation of Ger- 
many’s Italian dream can be 
found in the' opposition 
Social Democratic party's 
so-called Tuscan Jraktion . 
This is the name given to 
latter-day student hotheads 
who south to tike hflhs 
to. sip wine and talk about 
the ftiture of Germany as an 
industrial location and the 
dismantling of the welfare 
state. 

For those of a leftist! hue 
Italy ..offers numerous 
chances to transcend Ger- 
man bourgeois norms. It is 
not only less regimented, but 
also perceived to be more 
worldly. A popular left-wing 
novelist once boasted to me 
from tire sofa of his comfort- 
able Munich house that he 
never drank beer. Beer 
would simply be too boorish, 
too redolent of wheezy 
Bavarian conservatism. No, 
being cosmopolitan he drank 
wine. Italian, erf course. 

Such inverted patriotism 
sometimes means suffering 
for your Mngflinwe^ Take 
the case of Pinot Grigio and 
Weissburgunder wines. Both 
come from the same grape. 
In the view of ope non- 
German wine critic I know, 
the Weissburgunder is, on 
the whole, superior to Pinot 
Grigio which he describes as 
“largely bland. Industrially 
produced plank”. Try telling 
that to German restaurant- 
goers. Whether in an Italian 
eatery or otherwise, Pinot 
Grigio is typically offered as 
something a Utile special, 
while Weissburgunder is 
shunned as second-rate. 

The wine critic tells a fur- 
ther apocryphal fe> I p of visit- 
ing a hill-side restaurant in 
Tuscany. The car park was 
packed with BMWs and Mer- 
cedes with German number- 
plates, Inside refugees from 
-the Rhine valley and the 
Westphalian plain spluttered 
. away in Trattoria Jtaliano 
while thw waiting w taff lis- 
tened patiently. 

Only later did it emerge 
that not only were the 
guests German, but so wan 
the staff. In a reverse take 
on the likes of. Herr Rossini, 
some e ntrepreneurial young 
Germans had found, that in 
the proper setting there was 
money to be made in Italy 
pretending to their compatri- 
ots to be. Italians. 
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I was on a journey east in the 
summer 1 met Peanut Wil- 
lie. It doesn’t matter really 
where. It is the going that I 
like, but not everyone under- 
stands this. I was young, a stu- 
dent and had to conjure up a 
destination to make things 
sound plausible. Going anywhere 
opens one to adventure. 

Normally the road outside 
Liverpool pointing towards Lon- 
don is drab, even grim, but now 
was full of promise. The Golden 
Road to... 

He pulled over his signal red 
van and came to a bait with the 
passenger door exactly at my 
feet. I got in without question. 
He was a dumpy, balding Flash 
Harry Cockney with an accent 1 
found difficult. It wasn't long 
before he had filled me in 
on his background. Yes. be was 
bom within hearing distance of 
Bow Bells and he bad a name 
bat it wasn't important. His 
friends called him Peanut Willie 
since he started his professional 
career in that business. Import- 
ing from Brazil and retailing. He 
was still in sales. Cosmetics. The 


On the Golden Road ... to crime 

Paddy Linehan, waylaid as a student, found himself slipping into a world of illicit perfume 


retail end of Cosmetics. 

*Ts wo' I understand see. the 
retail end of tings . . . wa' the 
punter wanfs." He looked quizzi- 
cal on hearing my destination 
but approved of the going any- 
way. “Loiks a bit o’ travel 
moi’sef I do . . . Off to Torre Mil- 
lions when-ef-er I gets the 
cb'avm'se." 

He was miniature and rotund 
with perfect skin. Mostly bald, 
he had a high, shiny dome with 
Mercury wings of dark hair over 
each ear. His fingers were 
stubby, expressive and mani- 
cured. and he wore four rings. 
The one on the little finger near- 
est to me was a gold sovereign 
and he tapped it on the steering 
wheel a lot. He gave it an admir- 
ing glance whenever the conver- 
sation drifted towards the merce- 
nary. 

He had dark. liquid eyes with 


bushy eyebrows. And he had a 
slight problem. His business 
partner bad “shot through”, 
leaving him high and dry in a 
period of high demand. 

It wasn't often he'd trust a 
stranger to assist him in his 
trade but be was under pressure, 
and 1 looked honest, and I could 
fill in for a short time. If I 
wanted. The rewards were prom- 
ising but it all depended on the 
demand. And the weather. I was 
surprised bow the weather could 
affect the "Cosmetic Industry", 
but then I had no experience in 
this area of big business. 

We had to pick up merchan- 
dise from a perfumery in Fins- 
bury Park, north London. It 
wasn't what I expected. The 
premise was a tenement with an 
old Georgian door oft coated 
with paint, the last time purple. 
We loaded two rusty drums of 


“the finest perfume in the world. 
Abdullah [trade name only, Wil- 
lie said] brings it straight in 
from Arabia himself see. None of 
those expensive middle men that 
you must pay if you buy in 
'arrods see." 

Next stop was the printer in 
Elephant and Castle who dis- 
played a range of “artistic mate- 
rial" that I found uplifting. Life 
art. This wasn't our cargo. For 
Peanut Willie, he had a high 
stack of home-produced double- 
page advertisements for the bot- 
tles he sold. Perfume bottles. 
Subdued, elegant and of excel- 
lent quality. 

And so to the council flat in 
Kensington, which Willie said 
was passed on to him by “busi- 
ness partners". New to the Cos- 
metic Trade. I was given a 
menial job. I had to prise open 
the staples in the centre of qual- 


ity magazines and insert our 
advertisements as the centre- 
folds. The prices were discreet in 
italics - £25 and £45 a bottle. 
Two glum-looking women with 
blonde hair chewed gum while 
they filled miniature bottles, 
exact replicas of the centrefold, 
from the rusty drums. 

It was a glorious morning. Per- 
fect for business, said PW. He fed 
me toast and coffee before we 
loaded and set out for our retail 
outlet. We picked up the women 
on the way. I didn’t know Lon- 
don well but I knew we were 
pretty central when we parked. 

“Now Paddy, your job. just for 
today 'to you gets used to it see, 
is to watch for BOL” He wasn't 
impressed when I said I didn’t 
know any Sill On hearing my. 
ignorance, the women made dis- 
gusted movements in the baric 
and spat out something I 


couldn’t understand. I craved 
camaraderie and promised my 
best effort if it were only 
explained. I was new to the job. 

So with great patience he 
explained that I was to stand on 
a wooden crate, which he sup- 
plied, and watch for the police. 
The women would be dickies, or 
pretend customers. . . to get the 
punters to bite. “It’s called mar- 
ket development.” he said. All I 
had to do was watch for BilL 
And what would I do if I saw 
him. I asked. “Move in, lift the 
box of merchandise and. leg it 
down the alley.” I was petrified, 
but too far in to get out 

I hated my sheltered back- 
ground and envied PW his flaw- 
less. light banter and easy jokes. 
He had set up his stand, showing 
the centrefolds in convincing dis- 
play. “In 'arrods you pay £25 a 
bottle, in Fortnum’s £35 but ’ere 


on Oxford St, £ can let yon ,’ave 
it, not for £35 (he hit the: display 
with the sovereign ring) not for 
£25 (another knock of the ring) 
not even £35, but for £5. just'fcr 
. today... T. • ; r . .. 

My two colleagues surged in 
and bought, flashing fivers and 
prompting others to. purchase 
the great bargain. Handbags and 
wallets were open and there was 
; urgency to. buy while stock 
lasted. Activity' was f rimTiPd . ft 
was street theatre, and T wiis 
beginning . to enjoy my life in 
crime when ! saw the helmets 
headed our way. I. couldn’t*' move.' 

I tried to give . warning. I 
released a shout but it never 
escaped my sawdust dry thriwt. 
The top was Goliath. He raised 
one boot and brought itdowhbn 
the' d ispla y. -It: was an ugty .avia- 
tion. P W was escorted past me 
. and I was ridden with guilt. ;. a _. 

It took me a little rimo to gam- 
pose myself,T was. still elevated 
on the craty and people were 
-looking at jnkr dismounted, add 
picked uncertain steps- ajtfay* 
leaving toe empty' crate, a tete 
mexrt to a brief career in crime.' 
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E nid Bagnaidfa The : 

Happy Foreigner was ■ 
published m l920. lt is * 
hovel whose faanediBicy 
and clarity of observation are 
matched by a no jess precis* " 

. ability to capture emotion. ‘ 
Returning to it now -* it is a ' 
book I have loved since I first 
discoveredit 30 years ago - I 
Aud it as rivid as ever in 
-ev oking a n atHBrihay tim« 
in an extraordinary place. - - 
-Itisthostwy ofFanny.a 
yOtmg Englishwoman, who goes 
out to Prauce ta I9I8 to ware as ' 
an army transport drfvar. Hie 
firstseirienteoftlmnoTel 
{dearies the moment of her 
Twcrirol in Paris. "Hie war had 
stopped." And It Is amid, the 
- battie-ruined landscape of Alsace 
'and Lorraine, as life lost starts 
to creep back into villages and 


Rereadings/CIement Crisp 

Doomed love amid the ruins of war 


towns, that Fanny works as a 
driver, and her love affair with 
Jafien, a French army officer, is 
set 

The progress of their love is 
charted almost obliquely and 
with an acute sense of the • 
tensions implicit in it. As Fumy 
and JnUen see each other for the 
first time; Fanny notes every 
least movement of his eyes and 
face. “These things were 
import ant. They were like the 
opening-sentences of a great play 
to whiCh one most listen, • 
absorbed, for fear of 


misunderstanding all the story". 
(When he asks for a first 
meeting; she agrees “and joined - 
her hands tightly, for this was 
where file play really began".) 

Wintry France, its battlefields 
and snowy countryside, become 
both backdrop and player in the 
action. It' is the haunting 
haunted nature of the locations 
- Mete, Verdun, the Ardennes, 
fiie miles of desolated land and 
the towns and villages slowly 
wakening to file first spring-like 
effects of peace - that give the 
book its pervasive, poetic. 


atmosphere. Verdun, a skeletal 
and uninhabited rain, has an 
awful frailty, its semblance of 
preservation a mockery. Verdun 
stood upright as by a miracle, a 
coarse lace of masonry - not one 
house was whole. Perched on its 
great hill, it is a phantom town; 
beneath its mound military life 
continues underground in the 
“ritadefle", with its 15 km of 
tunnels sunken forts 
hollowed out during the 
Franco-Prnssian war. 

- It is Enid Bagnold’s allusive 
depiction of this wounded 


terrain, its population ranging 
from well-fed American soldiers 
to the scavenging relics of 
Chinese troops who inhabit the 
noman’s-land of the battlefields, 
and its civilians returning with 
the spring to re-awakeu the land, 
that give fiie novel Its almost 
cinematic precision. “Cowslips 
grew in ditches and grass itself, 
as rare and bright as a flown', 
broke out on the plains ... a 
furtive and elementary 
civilisation began to creep back 
on the borders of the national 
roads." 


Fanny’s love acquires a 
curious resonance from these 
facts. The promises of peace, 
the promise of a new life, mean 
that her relationship with Julies 
is doomed. Her love, which starts 
as the last shots have been fired, 
is a victim of peace. “Already*’, 
says one of her companion 
drivers, “our khaki seems as 
old-fashioned as a crinoline. It's 
time to go home.” 

For J alien it is also time 
to go home, to where, in the 
Ardennes, he shows Fanny a 
distant town with its factories 



which are bis Inheritance. And 
Fanny, more perceptive than he, 
knows that she must go home 
too. 
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"A world bom of the confront a tion between the human cafl and the unreasonable sflence”: Vega 1, one of a series of tours cThornon of northern New Mexico by the landscape 
painter Woody Gwyri, token from Contemporary Art in New Mexico (Craftsman House, £35). 


Popular poet of ‘the few’ 


Rail Miller looks back at the idiosyncratic life of W.B. Yeats 




oy Foster, well-known 
as a social and politi- 
cal historian, is a 
master of the data, 
both incidental and 
essential, erf Yeats's career. He 
discusses what Yeats “did" 1 , 
rather than what he wrote, so far 
as these two things can be disen- 
tangled. This first volume is 
about the public, as opposed to 
the .poetic, Yeats. That is an 
aspect of Its •importance: there 
has been so much, and there will 
soon' be more, about the poetry, 
with comparatively little about 
the rest of him. Here are five pre- 
decessors of the "eo-year-oM smfl- 
lng public man” who figures in a 
later poesm 

The book is a mine, of informa- 
tion,: of various kinds and cali- 
bres: Tbe pubUshers are pleased 
to announce that it reveals that 
Maud Gtmne- may have had 'sex- 
ual relatione with Yeats, after 
many yems of living up to her 
smsN^^fcMvupon sbe was off 
agafca.maktng it known that 
astral, not carnaL 
Yeats Was never for very long 
an ^ppcoffirtioe mage". He was a 
pr*cdC4o«e mage, a fairly early 
entflgamkt fcg magical lore and 
practice who became a seasoned 
EreqnehterQf seances and con- 
saathtt oTiKTOSc^eB. Hfcgrew up 
wttbtu&laDaHst empathies amid 
a ft^aataht Ascwrftaacy connec- 
tion which had started to 
descend in fire world, together 
with the’ Ascendancy itself. By 
the turn of the century, his pur-, 
suit trf magic; his attention to. a 
portly fictional Celtic past (there 
was also the serOse, at this time, 
of ah Impending Critic millen- 
nium). and- his interest in a 


national theatre interested in 
: putting on his plays were a flour- 
ishing symbiosis. - 

- . He was also a Fin-de-Sitelist, a 
Wend of London's Decadents. 
Politically, he combined revolu- 
tionariness with respectability, 
and with a reverence for aristoc- 
racy. A neo-Fenian rhetoric went 
with a participation in the cul- 
tural revivalism and “polite plu- 
ralism” favoured among the frfah 
well-to-do. He was a bourgeois 
patrician and dynastic Protestant 

■ who showed little taste for Catho- 
lics or their Church, or for . the 
broad, mass of his compatriots. So 
the national liberation which he 
called for and which later came 

; about was always likely to prove, 
from Yeats’s point of view, a 
mixed blessing. ' 

A striking feature of the book 
is that the writings it quotes 
from Yeats- watchers tend to be at 
their most appealing when Yeats 
is being criticised, or when Ids 
intense idiosyncrasy is being 
evoked, an idiosyncrasy which 
Included more than a touch*. of 
uniformity, a running to type. To 
one observer he looked “Uke a 
gross exagger a tio n of the Idea, of 
a Poet”. A lot of Irish people 
' didn't care for him. for his grand 
airs and his poetic plays. He was 
not personally popular in his own 

■ land., and he believed that be 
didn't want to be: he believed, 
not in “the people”, but in “toe 
few”. HIS American patron John 
Quinn decided that his heart was ' 
in the right place; not all Dublin 
felt that he had one. And indeed 
it can be hard to tell, for all the 
good poems which he wrote 
about the state of that heart 

Foster memorably remarks 


that Ezra Pound “possessed that 
air of demonic charlatanism 
which always attracted WBY”. 
Yeats too can sometimes seen to 
possess that air. 

It is or should be a difficulty 
for Yeats’s admirers that so 
many of the things he said were 
untrustworthy, and that so much 
of what he did was daft. The rela- 
tionship between his obstinate 
absurdity and the astounding 
skill and beauty of his poems is 
hot without its elements of mys- 
tery. His poems can appear to 
succeed in spite of the opinions 
they appear to incorporate. Are 
these opinions Incidental to their 

W.B. YEATS: A LIFE VOL E 
THE APPRENTICE MAGE 
by RJF. Foster 

OUP£25. 640 pages 

success? Roy Faster is reserved, 
practical and circumstantial 
about the poetry, and be is dry 
and at moments sardonic about 
toe absurdity. 

Yeats is quietly and judiciously 
admired. Roy Foster overdoes it, 
though, with the suggestion that 
the Council of the Irish National 
Literary Society is “superbly 
remembered in WBY’s Autobiog- 
raphies as ’half a dozen young 
men who having nothing to do 
attended every meeting'". Too 
kind- 

The presence of awful Maud 
Gonne loomed larger in Yeats’s 
life than any Celtic millennium. 
She played the part of the Spirit 
of Old Ireland in Yeats's play 
Cathleen ni Houlihan, a founding 
text of physical-force Republican- 
ism in the 20th century, which 


sent out certain men the English 
shot and certain men who shot 
each other. She was the partner 
of a French fascist politician, Mil- 
levoye, and would speak his lines 
on the vileness and global threat 
represented by the Jewish race. 
Having swept from the theatre 
and taken toe part of Ireland on 
the public stage, she saw as 
actionable the statement that sbe 
was En glish , which she was. 

At one point there was a riot. 
“I dislike riots. & knew that a 
riot was inevitable,” wrote Yeats. 
“Miss Gonne wanted to join in. 
but 1 refused to let her leave the 
National Club. Sbe showed a 
magnificent courage throagb the 
whole thing." One woman, uni- 
dentified by Yeats, was killed. 
Miss Gonne “is now the idol of 
toe mob & deserves to be." 

About mobs he was in mare 
than one min d; they were at their 
best when they idolised Maud 
Gonne. to whom Lady Gregory 
once referred in the tones of 
some Gaelic vendetta as per- 
formed by the players at her 
feuding Abbey Theatre: “I don’t 
wish her any harm, but God is 
unjust if she dies a quiet death.” 
His sister Lilly spoke of troubles 
and disappointments endured by 
her brother - with “the infernal 
Maud through it all”, through toe 
whole thing. 

What William Butler Yeats did 
for his first 50 years is. surely. 
almost all here. What did Jack 
do? The poet’s brother is among 
the finest painters that Ireland or 
anywhere else has produced. 
Lilly has words to say about him 
too, and about his paintings: “his 
work is beautiful and his own. 
When we are all dead and gone 


great prices will be given for 
them. I know they will." But 
there are not many other words 
about Jack in the book. What did 
his brother Willie think of him ? 

Yeats’s friendship with the 
Orcadian professor Herbert Grier- 
son is discussed. Near Grierson’s 
house in Edinburgh, where Yeats 
used to stay, stood a hotel where 
tea was served by an unsmiling, 
senatorial silver-haired man, the 
poet’s lookalike. I used to haunt 
the hotel for a sight of this dop- 
pelginger . w ho was known 
locally as William Waiter Yeats. 
Such was the poet's fame in the 
1940s. It is even greater now than 
it was then- 

A key event in the Yeats 
publishing calendar is 
due from Oxford in 
May: Volume Two, 
1896-1900, of the Col- 
lected Letters, edited by the dis- 
tinguished Yeatsians Warwick 
Gould, John Kelly and Demine 
Toomey, to whose work Foster is 
indebted far items of research. 
The edition contains new mate- 
rial concerning the Gaelic 
authoress Fiona Macleod. Fiona 
was a per sona - that of the Scots- 
man William- Sharp in London - 
and some people were taken in 
by the impersonation. George 
Meredith, Fiona's "Prince of Cel- 
tland”. fell in love with her. 
Yeats, however, seems before 
long to have guessed or been told 
the truth about this intriguing 
correspondent of his. hi 1898. Roy 
Foster records, he awaited Fiona 
at Auteuil, but she failed to 
emerge from her Critic twilight 
Like Maud, she had a way of 
bring gone. 


Fiction/Brian Martin 

Identifying 
with racial 
pride and 
prejudice 


T he moral of The Big Pic- 
ture is, if in this imper- 
fect world you really 
want to follow your pre- 
ferred way of life, then murder 
your wife's lover and assume his 
identity. This is what Douglas 
Kennedy’s hero. Ben Bradford, 
does. Trapped- in the corporate 
world as a Wall Street lawyer he 
lives in Greenwich, the “natural 
habitat of the WASP”. He had 
entered the regiment of Brooks 
Brothers-suited partners and 
executives adhering to the princi- 
ple that money means freedom. 
He finds that freedom is 
restricted by commuting to NYC 
on the Silver Bullet in order to 
min t the cash. 

Kennedy writes an accom- 
plished, fast-moving, amusing 
mystery thriller. He has so much 
going mi in his inventive mind he 
can barely get it all down on 
paper by the aid of the noveL He 
airs prejudices disallowed by 
politically correct modernists: 
Bradford cannot abide 
“long-winded neurotics like Mah- 
ler or Bruckner”; an Irish nanny 
is “about as personally fastidious 
as a goat”; and toe fifth wife of 
Deke Dexter has enjoyed so many 
face-lifts that “there is a knot at 
the back of her neck." 

Bradford's New York and Con- 
necticut little local difficulties 
force him into the position of out- 
sider. He finds a soul companion 
in his law firm’s senior partner. 
Jack Mayle. the only Jew in a 
New England WASP establish- 
ment who fulfils his self-ap- 
pointed role as “Hebraic out- 
sider”. Bradford's fate is to 
realise, while watching a Bible- 
thumping proselytiser on televi- 
sion, that he must be born again; 
thus the assumption of a fresh 
identity. 

The magnetism of the book 
concerns whether or not he suc- 
ceeds in the details of his sur- 
vival plan. He has to migrate 
westwards, to Montana, but not 
as far as Seattle described by a 
knowing small-town journalist as 
“Yuppie Central Eighty two dif- 
ferent kinds of coffee, aerobics, 
and where they force-feed you on 
sun-dried tomatoes." Before set- 
tling on Mountain Falls, no mare 
than a large, gossipy village com- 
munity. he wanders as a true out- 
cast on “the interstate system 
like some motorised Flying 
Dutchman.” 

The Big Picture is a rich 
delight: Kennedy is a discerning 
writer, adept and witt y. There is 
something of these qualities in 
Alan bier’s four stories of Op. 
Non dt His is the well-worn 
theme of the Jewish outsider and 
he involves in his story-telling 
the work of great writers: Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Coleridge and 
Wilde. 

The first story gives a revised 
version of The Merchant of 
Venice, ShylocK is the narrator 
and in a fascinating turnaround. 


it is Antonio who proposes the 
bond, and Shylock, the reprobate 
Jew, who is forced into the 
effrontery of suing a noble Chris- 
tian merchant. It is a tale of prej- 
udice and victimisation. Isler. 
expert with word and image, is 
affected by Shakespeare's lan- 
guage: Antonio’s “argosies were 
big-bellied on the flood, filled 
with rich silks and precious 
spices. In every foreign mart his 
scutcheon flew.” 

The third story is about an 
Atlantic crossing in 1881 to 
America. It is necessarily witty 
because on board, besides a 
wealthy Jew. David Gladstone, is 
Oscar Wilde. Although clever and 
entertaining, Isleris bitter conclu- 
sion about society in general, and 
the New World in particular, is 
that both Wilde and the Jew are 

THE BIG PICTURE 
by Douglas Kennedy 

Abacus £16.99, 384 pages 

op. non err 

by Alan Isler 

Cape £12.99. 196 pages 

THE NATURE OF BLOOD 
by Caryl Phillips 

Faber £15.99. 213 pages 

social outcasts without hope of 
redemption. By the end of the 
novel the message is clear, the 
d6racin£ Jew of the diaspora is in 
a serious predicament of alien- 
ation and persecution. 

It might be said that, by now, 
at the end of the 20 century we 
are nicely conscious of this fact, 
but Caryl Phillips continues to 
dwell on it in an unsatisfactory, 
disjointed novel which cuts prin- 
cipally in and out of two different 
stories: -that of Eva Stem, a 
young Jewish survivor of the 
concentration camps; and a 
renaissance African general hired 
by the Doge of Venice to com- 
mand his forces against the infi- 
del. The novel’s framework is too 
obvious, toe skeleton of its con- 
struction obtrudes through its 
prose. It is contrived: time shifts 
backwards and forwards are awk- 
ward, and Eva’s camp experi- 
ences are often described in 
abrupt sentences which disrupt 
the flow of the writing. In any 
case. Eva is a composite repre- 
sentative of camp survivors. Her 
tale has been told elsewhere, 
much better, by people who suf- 
fered in fact, and the African gen- 
eral’s has been told by a different 
and much more distinguished 
voice. 

The themes of prejudice 
against the isolated Jews and 
that against the displaced Afri- 
can, are old and repeated ones. 
There is little new in The Nature 
of Blood; and the conviction 
remains that, there is no equation 
of proscribed, suffering Jew and 
abused African Black. 
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tanford White was a 
socialite architect in 
tarn -of the-century Mew 
York. His neo-classical 
style is recognisable in the arch 
that greets the eye as one 
approaches Washington Square 
down Fifth Avenue- In his own. 
day he was famous for two 
things: for building Madison 
Square Gardens (his version of 
that Vauxball of pogilism and 
pleasure was demolished in 
1925). and for being shot dead, in 
scandalous circumstances, atop 
that selfsame building one sum- 
mer evening in 1906- 
White was a Romeo. He had 
love-nests secreted in various 
quarters of Manhattan, one with 
a silken swing attached to the 
ceiling. The man who shot him. a 
deranged millionaire, had mar- 
ried one of his ex-lovers, an 
actress called Evelyn Nesbitt. 
The murderer was obsessed by 
White, had indeed married 
the girl partly to feed his 
obsession. The scandal was 
that White had seduced Evelyn 
when she was 16 - below New 
York’s age of consent - and had 


Male lust in a garden of Eden 

But thi s dark story of childhood does not mean that all men are molesters, argues AX. Grayling 


a penchant for young women 


Susannah Lessard is White’s 
great-granddaughter. Brought 
up in a house on White’s Long 
Island estate, Bax SDL she and 
her sisters had been subjected to 
sexual interference by their 
father, a composer of music. Her 
book weaves the two stories 
together. The beauty and deli- 
cacy of Les sard’s descriptive 
prose, Hie unhurried unfolding 
or a menacing tale among the 
beauties of rural Long Island, 
link art and danger in peculiarly 
unsettling parallel. 

Ttts is, in effect, a story of 
Eden and the serpent. To the 
Eden of Bax HDl, the paradise 
which Is indistingtdshably either 
the White family pleasaonce or 
Lessard's childhood, a serpent 
slithers fan a Freudian serpent in 
the shape, literal and figurative. 


of male sexuality - dangerous, 
corrupting, spurting violence, 
silencing women. 

The message is not restricted 
to two bad apples spreading 
rottenness In one particular 
barrel. It is wholly general. 
It is a claim about maleness: 
that despite the presence and 
Influence of classical art, music 
and natural beauty, the cancer 
of male desire forever eats at 
the heart of things. Evelyn Nes- 
bitt said that Stanford White 
trembled when he sat next to 
her. Lessard says her father's 
eyes wore a glazed, strange look 
when he touched her on the 
basement stairs. In Lessard’s 
world, the nncantroUable, ugly 
Dionysian chaos that is male Inst 
leers into Apollian order and vio- 
lates it. 

But LessanFs tale would not 
have so much menace if its only 


premise were the Andrea Dwor- 
km-lifce one about the predations 
of male sexuality. Its other 
premise Is the dream of child- 
hood innocence and safety. Com- 
bine the two, and the darkness 
over Box HQ] deepens. 

THE ARCHITECT OF 
DESIRE 

by Susannah Lessard 

Weidenfctd A Sicotsan £9. 99. 334 
pages 

Increasingly in the last two 
centuries, at first in the homes of 
the well-off but in our century in 
the west generally, childhood 
has been sentimentalised and 
romanticised. Adult nostalgia 
cocoons children from the facts 
of death, desire and struggle, in 
an. attempt to offer them thorn- 
less roses. 


Fortunately for most, who 
might otherwise suffer the 
greater shock or discovering 
what adulthood is, the chintzy 

mis information does not work 

for long. But such efforts to 
-protect” children result in 
fr i"*** of abuse- The abuse 
of being given a false view of the 
world, the abuse of being misin- 
formed, the yet worse abase of 
indoctrination in either or both a 
religion and a crippling bonr- 
geois morality, constitute some 
of the deepest sources of dys- 
function in adult life- 
Sexual predation of children 
fan have these effects, but it is a 
different kind of crime also. The 
betrayal of the powerless and 
incomprehendmg. the invasion 
of a vulnerable psychological 
and physical space, is abhorrent. 
This is as true when it is an 
elderly person being mugged as 


when It is a child being sexually 
abused. Because childhood has 
become fairyland, and social 
maturity is so long delay ed, 
the scope for anxiety is greater. 
There is almost no doubt that 
even if the true rate of such 
abuse, were 20 times greater 
than reported, oars is an age 
(and place: the west) with vastly 
less involvement by children fat 
sex than ever before tu history. 
But it is just as the pastures of 
childhood are being enclosed in 
this way that concern grow* 
greatest: such Is the logic of 
change. 

One sees therefore how Les- 
sard’s experience seems to her a 
metaphysical disaster; and a 
frightened society agrees. But 
she goes too far In Implying that 
her great-grandfather, her 
father, and the current social 
alarm, together prove that life Is 
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An actress 
with 

greatness 
of soul 

This new biography of Peggy 
Ashcroft is altogether lightweight 
and couched in clumsy prose, 
writes Alastair Macaulay 


P eggy Ashcroft was 
the kind of actress 
whose utterance 
of certain Hues - 
1 am Duchess of 
Malfi still’’, for example - 
has branded theatregoers for 
decades- Unlike many other 
superb British actors, she 
also coswayed moral weight 
and, above all, greatness of 
souL (Essay question: Com- 
pare and contrast Peggy 
Ashcroft and Maggie Smith.) 

She was. of course, a 
skilled character actress too; 

THE SECRET 
WOMAN: A LIFE OF 
PEGGY ASHCROFT 
by Garry O’Connor 

Weidatft ld A Nkolson £20. 
236 pages 

but character alone could 
not content her. In the 1980a, 
for example, when she had 
been acting professionally 
for almost BO years, she 
would sometimes make brief 
appearances at galas in the 
guise of Lilian Baylis - 
wham she well remembered 
from her own days (1932-33) 
at the Old Vic, when first 
tackling Imogen, Rosalind, 
Portia, and Shaw's Cleopa- 
tra. It was an astonishing, 
funny, reincarnation; but 
what made it rare - and, for 
us, joyous - was the way 
Ashcroft caught Baylis ’s 
missionary fervour. 

Nothing less than "great- 
ness of soul” was what so 
distinguished her Oscar-win- 
ning Mrs Moore in David 
Lean's film of EM. Forster's 
A Passage to India: a tran- 
scendent performance, in a 
role that addresses transcen- 
dence. And in her accounts 
of perhaps smaller-spirited 
characters It was the spiri- 
tual dimension that made 
these matter. We are lucky 
that the screen has recorded 
her Barbie Batchelor in the 
series The Jewel in the 
Crown - the greatest piece of 
TV acting I have ever seen. 
The piercing problems of 


’English class-inferiority, sex- 
ual disgust, and imperialist 
doubt that Barbie experi- 
ences were surpassed by the 
crisis of soul and faith 
through which she passes, a 
crisis that Ashcroft made all- 
encompassing. 

The screen has also 
recorded what may have 
have been the greatest of all 
her stage roles, Queen Mar- 
garet in the Royal Shake- 
speare Company's Wars of 
the Roses, as whom she 
passed from sensual and pre- 
cocious adolescence, by way 
of horrifying warrior-queen 
cruelty, to an eventual mad- 
dened old-hag condition in 
which rage and misery co-ex- 
ist in something close to Sib- 
ylline wisdom. 

Garry O’Connor's new 
biography of Ashcroft, The 
Secret Woman, will not do. 
That O'Connor directly 
addresses the matter of Ash- 
croft's Innumerable love-af- 
fairs and probable promiscu- 
ity need not be a problem. 
This side of Ashcroft’s life 
has long been the subject of 
theatrical gossip, and it was 
time for someone to place 
that openly in context of her 
noble artistry and career. 

But O’Connor’s book is 
altogetber lightweight. He 
lacks the sense of proportion 
or seriousness to be judi- 
cious about Ashcroft, or 
about the changes in British 
theatre and world theatre 
which she helped to 
advance. He is especially 
gauche on Brecht, Beckett 
the theatre of the absurd, 
and Pinter: but he also dem- 
onstrates no proper sense of 
just how British theatre - 
thanks to such people as 
Baylis, Laurence Olivier. 
Peter Hall, and others, 
including Ashcroft herself - 
changed between the 1920s 
and the 1980s. (He also 
thinks that the impossible 
role of Ophelia, which John 

Gielgud has rightly observed 
is uniquely difficult, may 
have been “somewhat of a 
pushover” for Ashcroft.} 



Peggy Ashcroft her roles onstage were often the most real and important part of her life 


The Desdemona she played 
to Paul Robeson’s Othello 
matters less, to O'Connor, 
than the affair she and Robe- 
son (both of them, married) 
had offstage. This is unfair 
to Ashcroft, for whom life 
onstage was often the most 
real and important part of 
her life. For O'Connor, how- 
ever. the most important 
question about each of her 
leading men is; did she get 
them into bed? He mentions 
neither her delivery of “I am 
Duchess of Maifi still" nor 
her impersonation of Baylis. 
Of her first classic film role, 
the crofter's wife in Hitch- 
cock's 39 Steps, he remarks 
only on the perfection of her 
Scots accent. He brandishes 


the word “nymphomania” 
frequently, without ever 
showing us that it may have 
been justified. 

Ashcroft worked bard to 
serve the eloquence of great 
authors, and it is sad that 
she is here treated In fre- 
quently clumsy prose. I had 
to read several sentences 
several times to make sense 
of them. Such as: “Suss, 
played by Matheson Lang, 
whose cousin Cosmo was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ultimately moved to power- 
fill grief over Naomi's death, 
avenges himself with the 
death of Wttrttemberg and at 
the same time achieves his 
own rain.” Or “After she had 
managed to overcome her 


deep and instinctive aver- 
sion to the cinema, during 
the television version of 
The Wars of the Roses, she 
did in fact gain greater 
popularity than one had ever 
supposed she could by 
playing three elderly women 
cm film, all - to show the 
typecasting that old age 
brings with it - English- 
women either visiting Tndia 
or in exile there.” 

Yet these are little worse 
than his attempts at high 
eloquence. For instance; 
"Vera was his cauldron ctf 
passion, deceit, his neces- 
sary volcano on the edge of 
which he could, sit and 
reflectively pull on his pipe." 
Some names (notably Giu- 


HultEBi Picture Lihrary 

seppe) are misspelt; some 
personal pronouns are mis- 
applied. There are numerous 
self-contradictions. On page 
27 (covering 1931), he tells us 
“She had simply no rivals in 
the theatre.” Then, on page 
85 (the year is 1943), "While, 
in retrospect, she might be 

seen to have greater poten- 
tial than other actresses of 
her age and background, 
such as Diana Wynyard or 
Celia Johnson, there was as 
yet little to distinguish her 
from them.” Finally, on page 
198, Celia Johnson is called 
“her old. rival". Aschroft's 
life and art had their own 
contradictions, but they 
deserve better than thin slap- 
dash affair. ■» 
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Manhattan 
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he poor and the 
unattractive of New 
York are presum- 
ably still having 
sex. but you wouldn’t know 
it from Candace Bushnell’s 
anthology of her people- 
watching newspaper col- 
umns, Sex and the City. 

Bushnell's beat is the 
social whirl of gilded butter- 
flies flitting from bar to 
party to bed. Everyone is 
beautiful, everyone takes 
drugs, and everyone is 
unhappy. The women want 
to find love, while the men 
want to bed models, prefera- 
bly two at a time. This, 
according to Bushnell. is a 
symptom of living in the 
city. Sex in the Big Apple 
has gone rotten. 

The echo of Armlstead 
Maupin’s Tales of the City in 
Bushnell's title is fitting. 
Maupin’s fictional survey of 
the sexual mores of San 
Francisco began life as a 
series of newspaper columns 
where the names were 
changed to save embarrass- 
ment Bushnell likewise dis- 
guises names and blurs 
events to such an extent that 
the supposed factual basis 
ultimately seems irrelevant. 

Only the names of fashion- 
able hangouts and designer 
labels are documented with 
slavish meticulousness. 
While this preserves the voy- 
euristic immediacy of eaves- 
dropping on the rich and 
beautiful, Bushnell's glib 
evasions become wearisome. 

The book is given a loose 
narrative framework by the 
picaresque experiences of a 
woman called “Carrie" (a 
pretty obvious pseudonym 
for Candace, if yon ask me) 
with her bosom buddies and 
her almost -hoy friend “Mr, 
Big”. These episodes are 
engaging in their self-con- 
sciously smart humour the 
chapter called “Manhattan 
Psycho Moras Go Gaga for 
Goo-Goos" is a hilarious tale 
of what happens when to 
your friends when they 
many and have kids. 

But Bushnell is at her best 
when writing in the first per- 
son about a specific subject 
In one chapter she vividly 
describes a night at a cou- 
ples-only sex club (it is pre- 
dictably unarousing), and in 
another she conducts an all- 
male seminar to find out 
why men like the ides of sex- 
ual threesomes (which is 
just predictable, really; but 
entertaining reading). 

Bushnell Is not in the busi- 
ness of serious sodo-sexoal 


study, though- Her book 1 
too hip, slick and ultimate) . . . 
hollow for that Detailing 
woes and worries of th- 
demi-monde, she plays t 
that basest of emotion* 
envy. After reading Set da 
the City, we can all consol 
ourselves that money, look 
and a happening Mantetta 
lifestyle still cannot bn 
love. They are enougt 
though, to get you hafcvfi 
disguised of course - ird - 
Candace BushneD’a column 
. Quite what quahflas ani 
one for inclusion in iUbfa 
Graffiti, Richard Gly 
Jones’s anthology of “«oti 

sexinthe crry7. 
by Candace Rushnefl 

Abacus £6.99. 223 'pages 

NAKED GRAFFS 

edited by Richard 
Glyn Jones \ 

indigo £6.99, 4t3 pages '-* ' 

tales from the cutting dig 
of fiction" is unclear. All* . 
the 20 tales collected hart 
touch on sex or love in sold 
way, hut they share no foe 
mafic or qualitative rammai 
ground. . - ■r« ;r 
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here is nptiUm 
erotic in John Me Vi 
car’s first-persor 
narrative from * 
woman with Aids, nor ir 
Fay Weldon’s story oM 

woman's hysterectomy a* 
the hands of a doctor, six 
once loved. Will Selfs coutri 
button is an uncbaracterfsti 
caUy wistful tale of thees! 
of a relationship, James Kri- 
man’s a despairing account 
of one man’s adultery wMfc 
his wife is giving birth. Mar 
tin Alois's a typically off 1 
hand story of literary onan- 
ism. : r- •• 

Several of these stories ai* 
disturbing, some are touefe 
ing, and one or two are just 
plain awful. I have no prd*. 
Jem with Richard Glyn 
Jones's introductory assar* 
Hon that authors steatite 
able to "write freely and 
openly about-sex”. Bat to 
rope together a collection of 
disparate and often inappro- 
priate material under the 
hflarifng - of “CTOtica" S0®1W 
disingenuous at best, a cyni- 
cal marketing ploy at worst 
If it comes to stimulation, m 
ta ke the quick, chic thrills of 
Sex in the City over this any 
day. 
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-Kick Curtis 


C hildren of the 
famous seldom 
have an easy 
upbringing. This is 
especially so if your parents 
happened to be white South 
Africans working for the 
overthrow of the apartheid 
state. 

For almost all their adult 
lives, Joe Slovo and Ruth 
First were on Pretoria’s hit 
list He was chief of staff of 
the guerrilla wing of the 
African National Congress, a 
white man who took up 
arms against his tribe, and 
then played a leading role in 


Grudge-driven chip off the anti-apartheid block 


the constitutional negotia- 
tions that secured their 
future. She was a journalist, 
an academic, and a cam- 
paigner against apartheid, 
who died in 1983 in Maputo, 
Mozambique, a victim of Pre- 
toria's assassins. 

Tough for Joe and Ruth. - 
hell for their daughters Gil- 
lian, Shawn and Robyn, 
growing up in Johannesburg 
in a world of police raids, 
conspiracies, and insecurity. 


Shawn had her say with 
the film A World Apart Now 
ft is Gillian’s turn to explore 
the past, revealing family 
secrets as she does so. Her 
excuse is that she was trying 
to exorcise the ghosts of her 
unhappy childhood. If in the 
process Slovo had offered 
valuable insights into the 
nature of South Africa, the 
struggle against apartheid, 
and rounded portraits of Joe 
and Ruth, and the role they 
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played, it could have been a 
fine book. She doesn’t And 
far from sympathising with 
Gillian, it Is difficult not to 
feel sorry for her parents. 

Poor Joe. As cancer 
encroached, Gillian probed 
and pried. Poor Ruth. Killed 
by a parcel bomb, but not 
out of the reach of Gillian’s 
grudge-driven pen as she 
investigates her famous par- 
ents’ past 

Theirs was a turbulent, 
passionate ■ relationship, 
forged when both were liv- 
ing in Johannesburg but 
strained when they went 
Into exile. Slovo pursues her 
quarries as vigorously and 
successfully as the female 
detective who features in her 
crime novels. 

She quotes from the letters 
her parents exchanged dur- 
ing the state of emergency 
in i960, when Joe had been 
In JaiL She draws on inter- 
views with family friends, 
and during a visit to South 
Africa in the final months of 


Joe’s life, she confronts her 
father. - 

She has uncovered Ruth's 
affair with a Johannesburg 
architect. She exposes her 
grandmother’s own liaison. 
She reveals that Joe had a 

EVERY SECRET 
THING: MY FAMILY. 

MY COUNTRY 

by Gillian Sloto 

Little, Brown £16.99. 282 pager 

son by an affair of his own. 
And she tracks down the 
man who claims responsibil- 
ity for her mother’s assassi- 
nation. 

But this brilliantly 
recounted, chilling experi- 
ence - the beat part of 
the book - is no more than a 
postscript What pervades 
the book is her resentment 
that she was on the periph- 
ery of the intimate, incestu- 
ous, dangerous world of 
South African exiles - of 
them, but not part of them. 


Joe bears the brunt of her 
wrath. Hie denied her access 
to “his secret world of guns 
and high-level politics . . . 
excluded from his male 
realm". 

“An my life I had battled 
to get something from my 
father, some spoken recogni- 
tion that would place me 
near the centre of his exis- 
tence." 

It is in Cape Town, not 
long before Joe’s death, that 
Slovo summons up the 
resolve to confront her 
father, by then remarried 
and protective- of his new 
wife. Gillian’s attempt to 
explore the nature of his 
relationship with Ruth pro- 
voked a furious response. 
Tm not going to tell you' 
anything . . . It’s my 
life ... my life". 

“What gives you the 
right", he angrily asks her. 
But Slovo persevered, , chni- 
cal in her observation, 
remorseless In her pursuit 
"Joe was dying, 7 had little 


ti me left For my- own sake, 
not his, I needed to know". 

"1 bear no grudges”, says 
Joe. His absolution of fellow 
whites infuriates his daugh- 
ter. “What about me”, she 
cries, “me with my mur- 
dered mother and my dis- 
rupted life... this was why I 
had come to South Africa - 
to face my grudges." 

At last she comers him , at 
a restaurant, his frame 
shrunken, so ill he can 
barely swallow; “Opposite 
him. I registered his frailty. " 
But she- made .the most of 
the opportunity. As she puts 
it earlier in the book: “I 

wanted him to cross the bar- 


rier that separated us. to 
riimh oyer the illness that 
sapped most of his energy- - 

and makp contact. Coolant 
he see that I wasn't only eat- 
ing for the book?" ' . - 

The chutzpah is chiUlng: 

you wfll not spiff the . 
beans for the sake: of. my . 
boot, you should do so oy 
way of amende for ^ 
unhappy childhood.: GUIf® 
persisted, Joe reslstedr i 
wanted him to Ufadarstana 
my quest, he wanted, quj®** I 

Brave Joe, stubfocan:**' - 
but up against art*®* 
advers^ySdxrirW*^; 
prising, for GflHan fe k.ewP 
off two formidable btocfc*- 
What a pity she does jrt d0 
them justice. 

Mchael Holman 
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L ondon Fashion Week 
may have gone, hot fash- 
ion addicts have hardly 
bad tone to draw in their 
waists before piling into the kas 
ephemera] fashion shows that 
have sprang tip tai its wake in 
London's museums and art gal- 
leries. The main event, the larg- 
est fashion retrospective in the 
UK, opened on Thursday at the 
- Victoria & Albert- Museum. The 
' Cutting Edge examines the Inst 
- SO years of British fashion, a 
period in' which festoon is cele- 
brated as “the UK’s Tnost sne- 
cessfol visual art form since the 
second world war," arfaim that 
might irritate the nation's 
- tors said' TV comnKavia] direc- 
tors. 

life an o y por tun e show for the 
V&A, a likely crowd-pleaser, and 
a providential introduction to 
the £5 admission charge, visitors 
.will hardly mind paying if they 
get for free soch a visual treat as 
ever 250 outfits and accessories 
by all the big namer of fashion, 
“from Hardy Amies' to' Zandra 
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Dressed to thrill for posterity 


Antony Thomcroft discovers there is far more to fashion exhibitions than tailors’ d ummie s 


Rhodes, Vivienne Westwood to 
Alexander McQueen. Not that 
visitors seem to mind paying 
anyway - attendances have 
increased- at the V&A since the 
entrance charge was imposed. 

The Cutting Edge is basically 
sleight-of-hand and clever mar- 
keting. Virtually all the outfits 
come from the museum’s own 
collection Any .gaps were filled 
through a request to FT readers, 
who generously gave sought-af- 
ter outfits to the V&A’s perma- 
nent collection: especially wel- 
comed was a suit by Frederick 
Starke. Curator Amy de la Haye 
is still looking, notably far a pop 
art outfit by Ossie Clark. 

The trouble with fashion is 
that ft gives a very narrow view 
of the costnmes of an era: ordi- 
nary people's clothes have rarely 


survived in decent shape, while 
top couturiers’ creations look as 
pristine as when first worn to a 
Queen Charlotte's Ball or to Hen- 
ley. 

Although the exhibition moves 
seamlessly through selected 
themes - from Romantic to Tail- 
oring to Bohemian to Country - 
it is rather like flicking through 
the pages of Vogue, still there 
are objects as beautifully crafted 
as anything made since the war 
in any creative field, notably 
Westwood’s shot silk Watteau 
gown, and a green and white sea- 
shell organza dress by Galliano. 

The Bohemian section is fan, 
especially the meuswear, like the 
cream Blades suit worn by 
Rupert Lycett Green, and formal 
tailoring is enlivened by Tommy 
Nutter’s horizontal stripes and 


Paul Smith’s invention of “smart 
casual”. It is a pity that the 
work of few designers, apart 
from Jean Muir, is examined in 
depth, and some of fashion’s 
essential accessories, such as 
knitwear and underwear, are dis- 
missed. And the greatest fashion, 
or ratho- anti-fashion, develop- 
ment of the past 10 years, sports- 
wear, gets sc urvy treatment. 

This is the kind of exhibition 
that the V&A should present 
The museum was created to 
improve and promote British 
trade and industry, and, for all 
the current brouhaha about Brit- 
ish fashion, its export sales are 
still tiny compared with France 
or Italy. So all the tyro entrepre- 
neurs and dot M«g manufactur- 
ers should nip along to the V&A 
smartish for some inspiration. 


They might, however, wonder 
whether there is an exhibition 
designer who can come up with a 
more interesting presentation for 
such a show than just row upon 
row of tailors* dummies, how- 
ever well hung. 


F ortunately there is. The 
alternative display in 
London, Forties Fashion 
and the New Look, at the 
Imperial War Museum, is a much 
more Am event It presents fash- 
ion against the exciting back- 
drop of the war and, with its mix 
of recorded memories, photo- 
graphs and posters, film and 
video clips, and atmospheric 
music - were pop songs ever so 
romantic? - it makes the subject 
totally fascinating. 

It also offers a grand finale - 


the New Look, launched by Dior 
in 1947, and the cause of mass 
hysteria. The photographs of the 
poor of Paris, tearing a New 
Look dress off a society woman, 
and the complaints of British 
models that their generous fig- 
ures could never squeeze into 
frocks boasting a 17-inch waist, 
brings fashion starkly into its 
social context. 

This exhibition has a strong 
message: that lipstick, powder 
and scent were front line weap- 
ons in the battle to boost morale; 
that the ingenuity put into 
looking smart, the legs smeared 
with gravy powder to replicate 
stockings, and to dedicate every- 
thing to the fight, the hankies 
embroidered “Careless talk costs 
lives” and the Jacqmar scarves 
with the slogan “Salvage your 


rubber”, united the UK as never 
before. Everyone was dependent 
on coupons; Princess Elizabeth 
had to get a special allowance of 
them to secure her wedding 
dress. Hardy Amies and Norman 
Hartnell were designing Utility 
clothing for everyone, which 
gave the nation a conformity in 
dress and a joint commitment 
that it has never since experi- 
enced. And it was clothing, 
rather than fashion, that sealed 
the bond. 

If you have caught the fashion 
bug by now, there is one more 
show to visit, at the Royal Col- 
lege of Art, where there is an 

arresting display of photographs 

of the work of the designer 
Antonio. Anyone doubtful of 
fashion’s status as an art form 
cannot question that fashion 
photography, at its most imagi- 
native, makes the grade. 


The Cutting Edge is sponsored by 
Mulberry; Forties Fashion and 
The New Look by Parfums Chris- 
tian Dior. 
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William Packer visits 
the Clore Gallery 
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f | ^ he long yet still- 

■ continuing 
sequence of study 

■ exhibitions cen- 
* ~ - tred upon ' the 

water-colours oTibo -Turner 
Bequest, how. held by the 
Clore Gallery at the Tate on 
MlUbank along, with their 
attendant publications, has 
been one of file triumphs of 
reemtt art scholarship. Yet 
so rich Is that source and 
unremitting that sequence, 
we are inclined to take it all 
too much for granted. 

But the event confounds 
the prejudice and this latest 
exhibition, given to“wbatthe 
Clore calls the “Water-colour 
Explorations”, is - possibly 
the most visually exhilarat- 
ing of them all. .Though it 
fills- the usual two jcpams, it 
seems smaller, or at 'least 
less dense, and is simply 
hung in related groups. And. 
what We see quite takes the 
breath away. • 

There are more than 19300 
works on paper in the 
bequest, falling more or less 
equally between those, in 
sketch-books and on sepa- 
rate sheets. Some 90 -years 
ago, an inventory was made 
ofthe whole lot by Alexan- 
der Finberg. whose classifi- 
cation of it into 365 distinct 
categories still stands. Three 


of them he called “Colour 
Beginnings", and a further 
two, “Miscellaneous: Col- 
our”. It is one of the "Begin- 
nings” sets, number 263 - 
albeit much pared down, for 
it consists of 386 sheets - 
that supplies the substance 
of this show, along with 
some from, the “Miscella- 
neous” set, 365, the final set 
of all, that are obviously 
related. One or two sketch- 
books are also shown, and a 
few . of the relevant engrav- 
ings and fully worked-up 
water-colours for which 
■these “explorations” or 
“be ginning s” were made. 

- The point is well made, for 
while we may quite legiti- 
mately bring to bear our 
late^Xtth oentuiy response to 
these astonishing things by 
taking them as finished 
works, we- cannot then 
assume that that was how 
TUmer ever intended they 
should be taken. Nor should 
we imagine that they were 
Turner’s own direct response 
to wbat he saw. We are told 
he rarely worked in water- 
colour before his subject, 
holding that . to make 
detailed notes in penal in a 
sketchbook was by tar the 
more efficient method. 

Which only serves to make 
these things the more 
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-"V M TTednesday’s per- 
% / formance of 

\f \f Tosco was the 
W W 385th at the 
Royal Ciperfl House. Puccini 
has been unexpectedly fortu- 
nate there, since upwards of 
200 of them were probably 
planned to be quite different 
operas. Every time a new 
production Is cancelled: it is 
Tosca that comes out of the 
wardrobe to take its place. 

By' shuffling a cast of sing- 
ers and conductor, most of 
'whom have proved them- 
selves to. Tosca at Covent 
Garden before, the Royal 
Opera has managed to rustle 
together an able and well- 
smg, if not especially stylish 
revival - - with one signifi- 
cant newcomer. ■ 


Opera 

Tosca 


saves 


the day 


tov- 
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The big-voiced soprano 
Maria Guleghina helped to 
take scane of the paint off 
the roof prior to the Opera 
House renovation when she 
made her debut here as 
Fedora two years ago. Her 
first Tosca, although maybe 
not so exciting (the circum- 
stances hardly allowed it), Is 
certainly a role to which she 
cannot be ignored. 

There have never been 
many singers with the size 
and security of voice for the 
big Verdi and Puccini roles 
and the present -generation 
is no exception. Guleghina 
may lack Italianate bite in 
the lower part of her voice, 
but the top goes into an 
impressive overdrive. There 
is no shirking the tog Cs, 
delivering them from the 
back of the stage or turning 
her head away; Guleghina 
sings than straight out at 
the audience. She has a good 
sense of line, average enun- 
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Deal, Kant: warn* time marvollous watar-colours as masterpieces, whereas to Turner they were simply a practical means to an end, and done back at the studio rather than on site 


remarkable. These airy evo- 
cations, these radical simpli- 
fications, beautiful as they 
are. are not descriptions at 
all, nor even suggestions, 
but the practical working 
out of formal structure and 
composition, done for the 
most part back in the studio. 
They are but useful, mat- 
ter-of-fact, the means to an 
end. To Turner, the art 


would come later. 

And yet. and yet... these 
things as they are. a smudge 
and a smear, light against 
dark, mass poised against 
space, a flurry of activity 
checked by the broad calm 
sweep, are the very stuff of 
painting as we have come to 
know it over a century and a 
half. And just because 
Turner himself, the creature 


of his time, could not 
acknowledge what we now 
know to constitute the 
essential greatness of his art, 
it does not follow that we 
should not admit it. The 
scholar may cavil, but we 
are entirely free to relish 
these things for their splen- 
didly intuitive abstract qual- 
ity and strength. The “fin- 
ished” Turner water-colour 


may command our interest 
and admiration, but here it 
is the study that reveals his 
true, essential greatness as 
an artist 

We are left to ponder the 
mystery, or the nonsense, of 
the great unwitting artist 
achieving intuitively what 
he could not recognise, sur- 
passing by a momentary vir- 
tuoso touch the subsequent 


labour of many hours. The 
view across to the dome of 
the Zitelle caught in the 
morning sunshine with a 
Dick of the brush: Rochester 
Bridge a sweep of warm dark 
arches against the light: 
Land’s End but a stormy 
swirl of black and grey and 
yellow ochre: St John’s and 
Trinity no more than two 
pale blocks, warm and cool. 


disappearing in the haze. He 
surely must have known 
what he was up to. He must 
have known its worth. 


Turner’s Watercolour Explo- 
rations 1810-1842: The Clore 
Gallery, Tate Gallery, Mill- 
bank SW1. until June 8, 
then to Southampton City 
Art Gallery. Sponsored by 
Magnox Electric. 


elation, and - if she was a 
touch more individual - 
could raise -herself from 
being an extremely confident 
Tosca into a memorable one. 

Sergey Leiferkus's Scarpia 
certainly has a distinctive 
edge* thantq to a combina- 
tion of his superbly focused 
baritone and a way of sing- 
ing that never ceases to 
sound 100 per cent Russian. 
Unfortunately, Keith Olsen 
sounded tired as Cavara- 
dossL Anything in the ten- 
or’s music marked to be 
sung quietly came out dry 
and lacking to bloom. Fran- 
cis Egertan’s creepy Spoletta 
and Eric Garrett’s homely 
Sacristan are long-standing 
features. 

One would think the Royal 
Opera orchestra could proba- 
bly play Tbsca in its sleep by 
now. though that does not 
mean we want them to try: 
there were several points 
during the evening when the 
ensemble came way adrift, 
as though concentration was 
slumbering. Despite Edward 
Downes's conducting, which 
finds any amount of gory, 
melodramatic colour in Puc- 
cini’s score, it was that kind 
of evening. 


W hat a good 
series Messages 
to Myself has 
turned out to 
be. Last night’s dip into pos- 
sibly the world’s longest 
diary (20 million words cov- 
ering 70 years) was, like its 
predecessors, stimulating, 

! touching and immensely - 
well, likeable; this in an age 
when the confrontational is 
the media's accepted norm. 
Edward Robb Ellis - hap- 
pily. still vigorously with us, 
as are an the series’ subjects 
- is an American journalist 
Articulate, literate, with the 
journo’s eye for the telling 
detail and the writer’s gift 
for analysis and startling 
conclusion (“every great for- 
tune in America was 
founded on robbery’’), he is 
patently a good egg. 

He liked Truman and s tffl 
respects the confidence of 
that president’s off the 
record verdict on Senator 
Joe McCarthy (“that blan- 
kety blankety blankety- 
blank blank blank”}. 
Opposed to “plasticised 
patriotism”, the diarist is 
stirred by the empty evoca- 
tiveness of Ellis Island, that 
clearing house for millions 
of immigrants, hopeful or 
bewildered, seeking a new 
life. His account of his and 
his Jewish wife's shouting 
out their ancestors' names in 


Richard Fairman 


Pe r for m ances continue until 
March 20. 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 

Wisdom and colour 


the echoing stillness could 
have been corny but was 
deeply moving. 

He counts his blessings, 
remembers singing with Irv- 
ing Berlin, smoking grass 
(“an extension of thera- 
py . . . mature individuals 
will stop at pot") and reflects 
on the simple and terrible 
truth that one sign of mental 
health is the ability to love. 
A widower, he quotes the 
Torah: “The highest wisdom 
is kindness”; but, like Chau- 
cer’s poor clerk of Oxenford 
teaching Christ’s rule, you 
feel that first he follows it 
himself. 

This year’s Reith Lecture 
sparked a hullabaloo before 
Professor Patricia J. Wil- 
liams opened her mouth. A 
black American woman 
speaking on race seemed the 
ultimate in the BBC's Ameri- 
canised political bandwagon- 
bopping. It must be said that 
the pleasant speaker has the 
tunnel vision of all 
Americans who speak on 
race; that is, she speaks on 
colour. 

The varied and shifting. 


overlapping and jarring, 
emphases of culture, lan- 
guage, nationality and reli- 
gion, morality, taboos and 
social priorities, that con- 
tribute in complex permuta- 
tions to racial tensions in 
the old world are worth 
deeper and broader probing 
than this: the aggrieved real- 
isation of the politically cor- 
rect that political correct- 
ness is not enough. 

For a European state sus- 
piciously uncomprehending 
of Europeanness, a group of 
small islands fragmenting 
along some lines or other 
(racist? national? cultural? 
how do they differ?), this is a 
wasted opportunity. 


N ot to belittle the 
struggles of black 
Americans, but 
Archbishop Tutu 
said a gre a t deal more about 
black and white, in all 
senses, talking to Trevor 
MacDonald to Paths of Inspi- 
ration. The first black - and 
therefore illegal - Arch- 
bishop of Capetown was for- 
bidden to live in the official 


residence. The South African 
government refused to 
acknowledge his Nobel 
Prize, acting just like the 
communist Poles to Lech 
Walesa, he notes with char- 
acteristic mischief. Like his 
president. Tutu is stagger- 
ingly free of bitterness. He 
spends his energy accentuat- 
ing the positive in which 
even England features - 
when a queue-jumper was 
slapped down in Tutu's 
favour by a bank cashier, “I 
grew inches”. 

From the world’s obses- 
sives and deluded. That’s 
History looked at romantic 
fixation starting with the 
spell of Carmen. The Greeks 
recognised the phenomenon 
of pestering the beloved; 
they had a word for a “love 
song sung outside a dosed 
door”. 

The writer Stephen King 
puts detectives ou to his 
stalkers: in the case of a par- 
ticularly persistent woman 
he has details of her roman- 
tic life and menstrual cycle 
- the stalker stalked, the 
watcher watched. Victims 


extend from Olivia Newton- 
John (ordinary enough to be 
the girl next door) to King 
George VI who, according to 
one obsessed woman, sent 
coded messages to her with 
the manner of drawing the 
curtains at Bucldngham Pal- 
ace. Today she would be a 
highly paid reporter on The 
Sun. 
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T here comes a time for 
reappraisal in every 
creative person’s life, 
and Sir Denys Lasdun, 
now an octogenarian, seems to 
want to carry oat his own 
reassessment of his career is 
public. It is. of course, difficult 
for an architect of his years and 
achievements not to be an 
honoured public figure, and bis 
buildings are the concrete 
manifestations of his soul 
searching. The small 
retrospective of his life’s work at 
the Royal Academy In London 
until March 16 is worth slipping 
into after you have absorbed the 
angular richnesses of Braque’s 
last canvases. 

Lasdun has lived through it 
all : the rise and rise of 
modernism, countered by the 
surge of affection for 
conservation of the past; 
wartime experiences in Europe; 
a flirtation with new religions 
and philosophies; and immense 
social changes. In the 

post-second-world-war years, tike 
other architects of his generation 


Monumental concrete 

Colin Amery reviews a retrospective of the work of the architect Sir Denys Lasdun 


he great opportunities to 
shape peoples' lives. There was 
public housing, there were new 
publicly-funded universities, a 
new National Theatre, and 
endless new schools, new towns 
and new hospitals. After 1945 ft 
was going to be a brave new 
world. 

Lasdun's own architectural 
world was also brave. And now, 
in a recent talk be gave at the 
Royal Academy, he wants us, the 
public, to join him in his own 
reassessment and to see him not 
as some monster Imposing solid 
concrete visions on our sensitive 
cities, but as an artist dedicated 
to making spaces that both 
extend the city and enable 
citizens to engage with each 
other in a larger realm. He 


wants us to feel, as we walk 
about in the National Theatre, 
that we and the actors are 
subliminally experiencing the 
worn stone terraces of 
Epidauros, that we are back with 
the Greeks, in a realm where the 
drama was a part of civic life. 

T he problem with 

Lasdun’s buildings is 
that they can be hard to 
love. They are 
challenging and strongly 
individual while stni being part 
of a general stream of 
modernism. There would have 
been no Lasdun if there hadn't 
been a Le Corbusier. The 
National Theatre is an enlarged 
version of Le Corbusier’s Domino 
House diagram; horizontal slabs 


of concrete supported on 
concrete vertical posts. 

Corbusier broke away from 
load-bearing walls and made it 
passible to have buildings 
without fe^ades. The principle is 
the same whether it is applied to 
the horizontal layers of a 
National Theatre or to a 
multi-storey car park. 

This way of building works 
well in poured concrete - a 
material that is inherently ugly 
to look at, weathers badly and is 
unfriendly to the touch. 

Lasdun's vision of the National 
Theatre by the Thames is as an 
outcrop of stratified rock, layers 
of the earth miraculously 
exposed and raised above the 
water table. But ft is an 
something of a myth, as Lasdun 


admitted at his Academy talk; 
"My myth encapsulates the 
notion of the city as inspiration, 
architecture as instrument.’' No 
one, except Lasdun, is quite sure 
what this means. He is on sura* 
ground when be aims to remind 
us of Greek, theatre with his 
sweeping circles of seats in the 
Olivier auditorium. 

There has been a lot of fuss 
about the alterations that are 
currently being made to the 
National Theatre, which are 
mainly designed to make the 
entrance more recognisable and 
easier to find and use. Some 
people find the NT hostile and 
forbidding from the outside and 
efforts to make it appear more 
welcoming are not as 
sacreligtous as the architect 


apparently feels. Almost 
everyone loves the Interiors, 
especially the soaring foyers and 
the views from the building. 

B ut it might have been ■ 
better building. It Is 
Interesting to see the 
model of the theatre at 
the RA, which is not the theatre 
as built, but the model for the 
original combined theatre and 
opera house scheme on the site 
immediately in front of the Shell 
Tower. This was a magnificent 
scheme and on a much better 
site. 

Lasdun’s headquarters of the 
European Investment Bank in 
Luxembourg, which was 
completed in 1973, is one of his 
best buildings. Ironically, it does 


not rdlttte to my:cat»truetvd 

myth of utt eity.bttt relies 
surces^ly oh tts position fa) i .. 
Spectacular natural landscape #• 
Kfrvhtwrg, bounded by two - . ’ 
dramatic rtvfotc, ft tuts « real - 
grandeur and simplicity, and . 
probaMy had a better budget 
than his publicly fimdfd works. 

The Royal Academy exhthttimi : 
only occupies two rooms, which - 
reflect* the Academy's concern 
for architecture. IT Lasdun «« r 
an elderly artist, his 
retrospective would have taken 
up more space. In fact Lasdun 
see* himself as an srtbt.Hb * 
work does have sculptural 
quality and L. far one. ««a left 
wanting to know a lot more 
about his. creative processes. 
Some of his btriUKogs are wildly 
unpopular. Others are seeuai 
^Ugblyawkward old. friends 
because they have strong 
characters: they stand up in q~ : 
sea of mediocrity tor what their 
architect believed in. Tbe.beUe& 
may not be universally shared' 
but they represent (heir time and 
can only be judgedhy history. 



A dwarf in Bermuda shorts with a pas mask and send-naked women cavort at a Metal Corro s ion gig which makes the w estern heavy metal scene look positively tvirid 

Heavy metal hits the steppes 

John O’Mahony reports on the phenomenal popularity of abrasive rock music in Russia 


T he audience was surg- 
ing into the auditorium 
of Gorbunova Palace of 
Culture in riotous antic- 
ipation of the night's 
star attraction: the heavy-duty 
Moscow group “Metal Corrosion’’. 
A cross between the sounds of 
Megadeth and the sentiments of 
Mein Kampf, the band laces its 
trash-metal with a particularly 
noxious strain of rabid, guitar-pro- 
pelled, three-chord Russian nation- 
alism. 

However, it is not just its music 
which has transformed the band 
into a Russian sub-culture legend. 
In the best traditions of the cult 
metal movie Spinal Tap. tonight's 
concert also features gyrating, 
naked young women, head-banging 
Hitler look-alikes and - the ulti- 
mate heavy rock cod-clichd- - real, 
live dwarves. 

But it was only when the band 
launched into the excoriating open- 
ing chords of one of its best known 
numbers, "Kill the S line rev", that 
the toll, terrifying potential of the 
act was unleashed. The hall 
exploded into a mass of clenched, 
prehensile faces and writhing, 
leather-bound bodies. “When the 
brutish feces come down Cram the 
mountains," growled vocalist 
Borov, just to make It clear that 
“Sun ere v" is Moscow slang for dar- 
kle or Ingush or Chechen, “Russian 
guns should shoot them." 

Just as jazz arrived in the Soviet 
Union in the 1960s as a free- flow- 
ing, decorous affair and exited In 
the late- 1970s as something 
vibrant, mangled and radically 
transformed, this vast, raucous 
country has managed to take Its 


toll on that most resilient of musi- 
cal genres; heavy metaL 

Beside the excesses and aberra- 
tions of the current scene, western 
groups like Metallica, Guns ’n' 
Roses and Def Leppard come 
across as little more than timid, 
tin-plated kittens. Russian metal - 
now so popular here among teenag- 
ers that it could be heard resound- 
ing across the battlefields of Che- 
chnya - is characterised not by the 
centre ground but by wild 
extremes that elsewhere occupy 
only the anti-social fringes. 

For this Russia can blame Mik- 
hail Gorbachev, the unlikely godfa- 
ther of Russian metal Perestroika 
gave birth to the first wave of 
bands around 1985 - which 
included Metal Corrosion and 
Black Obelisk - though the state 
quickly realised the mistake it had 
made. Concerts were routinely 
deprived of electricity and the 
bands were forced to circulate their 
music on bootleg tapes. 

A favourite tactic of the press 
was to cite the opinions of the out- 
raged proletarian masses: “1 am 
very worried as a mother and as a 
woman,” ran an Itar-TASS report 
in 1985, “That our girls are taking 
the risk of never being able to find 
a fiance. My daughter likes disco- 
theques, but returns from these 
places in tears. Imagine, boys go 
there to scream, to shout along 
with the music, to beat each 
other.” 

But In a country that could offer 
Its youth so little in terms of popu- 
lar culture and recreation, no 
amount of suppression could stop 
such a potent genre growing at 
unnatural speed. This accelerated 


development has produced a metal 
scene that lurches merrily from the 
grotesque to the bizarre to - in the 
case of Metal Corrosion - the quite 
unprecedented: at its gig in the 
Gorbunova Palace, during a song 
entitled “Ritual Burning of the 
Corpses”, a dwarf danced around 
the stage wearing Bermuda shorts 
and a gas mask. Later on, he 
lunged at one of the dancers as the 
crowd egged him on with a chant 
o£ “Hobbit, Hobbit Hobbit . . ." 

Heavy-duty 
groups cross the 
sounds of 
Megadeth with 
the sentiments 
of Mein Kampf 

The music itself is so extreme 
that only the adolescent connois- 
seur could possibly distinguish 
between the varying degrees of 
abrasive, pounding guitar-fury 
while the fens themselves display a 
wide-eyed, unselfconscious devo- 
tion that western bands could only 
dream o£ “I cannot find any music 
in this world that attracts me like 
this,” booms SL Petersburg metal- 
list Sasha, 18, lounging outside 
Castle Rock, the city's metal 
mecca: “The rest is just rubbish 
and squeaking. Metal expresses 
everything that you want. For each 
question it has an answer.” 

Backstage at St. Petersburg’s 
Metal Attack Festival, the mem- 
bers of the popular “Doom" band 


Great Sorrow were engaged in an 
elaborate grooming ritual. They 
have been at it for a good 10 min- 
utes. like a gaggle of teenage girls, 
fussing over their copious locks, 
teasing out those problematic 
knots. 

“Do you use halrspray?" I ask. 

There is a collective snort of deri- 
sion. “Carbolic soap only,” barks 
lead guitarist Andre. 

One of the primary reasons for 
the rise of such a virulent strain of 
metal in Russia, Andre feels, is the 
total lack of any mainstream 
choice. The Russian pop charts, 
dominated by kitschy, saccharine 
dross like Na-Na, seen recently on 
Chan pel 4's Eurotrash, drive more 
progressive fans towards the 
fringes. “People complain that Rus- 
sian metal is somehow dangerous." 
says Andre, “But it is nothing com- 
pared to Russian pop music. That 
stuff could really corrupt the 
young.” 

Much of Metal Corrosion's appeal 
springs from dissatisfaction with 
the uncertainty of reform and a 
nostalgia for simple totalitarian 
solutions. Bass player and main- 
ideologue, Sergei Troitsky (aka 
“Spider") - once a candidate for 
the post of mayor of Moscow under 
the banner of the ultra-right-wing 
Nationalist Bolshevik party - feels 
that Russia's minority groups 
“need a strong hand," and holds 
the curious belief that if the gov- 
ernment had just heeded his song 
“Kill the Sunerev”, they could have 
avoided much of the bloody Che- 
chen conflict “We wrote it back in 
1991,” he says, “when the Chechens 
had Just begun to steal our weap- 
ons. If the government had done 


something then, everything would 
have turned out fine.” 

In general, while the main locus 
of western metal music is enter- 
tainment, in Russia heavy metal 
exists primarily as a means for 
young people to express their dis- 
satisfaction with their lives, their 
lack of material prospects and to 
give vent to their rage against the 
chaos that Is endemic in the new 
Russia. “In this huge country that 
is called Russia we have a very 
unstable situation in general", says 
Alexander Schlar, presenter of the 
metal radio show Learn to Swim. 
“Young people are trying to 
express this with the help of music. 
They are not listening to this 
music for ton or enjoyment This 
music reflects the dark negative 
energy of their environment" 

At St Petersburg’s Metal Attack 
Festival, this negative energy was 
very much in evidence. As the first 
chords came clattering through the 
sound system, young fens began to 
perform pristine, terrifying swan 
dives into the cold, unyielding con- 
crete floor only to spring up again 
unscathed to repeat the procedure, 
crashing down in a great tidal 
wave against the stage. 

Afterwards, the band seem satis- 
fied with the result: "Metal is just 
what Russian youth needs at the 
moment," says Andre, stripping- 
out of Ins vinyl jeans and tying up 
his mane into a bun arrangement 
until tbe next show. “With our 
music, fans can scream and jump 
around and get all of the filth and 
nonsense of daily life out of their 
systems. Only then can they go 
home and sleep soundly In their 
beds at night" 


Television/ Christopher Dunkley 

Lost 

horizons 


I t Is only a slight exag- 
geration to say that the 
BBC consists of thou- 
sands of arts graduates 
making programmes about 
the arts and humanities for 
a public which feels at home 
with these subjects and. on 
the whole, uncomfortable 
with the sciences. 

True, director-general 
John Bin has a degree iu 
engineering, and Melvyn 
Bragg does an admirable job 
when he occasionally bangs 
together the heads or repre- 
sentatives of the two cul- 
tures on Radio 4's Start The 
Week. The feet remains that 
if you add up all the pro- 
grammes involving drama 
and literature, art and 
poetry, singing and dancing, 
pop and opera and weigh 
them against the pro- 
grammes about technology 
and engineering, maths and 
chemistry, biology and phys- 
ics you find an inequality 
that would be laughable 
were it not so saddening. 

Standing out like a rare 
science beacon in this vast 
.arts landscape is Horizon, a 
BBC2 production which 
began 33 years ago this 
spring. It started as a studio- 
based monthly magazine 
programme, quickly became 
fortnightly and, nearly 30 
years ago, transformed itself 
into the weekly single-sub- 
ject documentary which it 
has remained ever since. The 
BBC has an impressive list 
of specialist series, dealing 
with topics from money to 
wildlife, cinema to ethics, 
but Horizon has sustained 
standards of excellence 
which have kept it right at 
the top of that list. 

Yet tbe output is begin- 
ning to look worrying. It is 
not so much that the quality 
of programme making has 
declined (the edition to be 
screened on next Thursday, 
about a shipwreck near 
Alderney vamps endlessly in 
order to EH up 50 minutes}. 
It Is the consistency with 
which real science subjects 
are being ignored in favour 
of sociology, anthropology, 
geography, history, archaeol- 
ogy and the humanities 
which is ominous. The first 
three programmes this sea- 
son, forming a little triptych, 
were all about “Ice Mum- 
mies": bodies from. Siberia, 
the Tyrol, and the Peruvian 
Andes, all astoundingly well 
preserved because they have 
been encased in ice for 2U50G 
years, 5,000 years and 500 
years respectively. 

They were fascinating pro- 
grammes, each well worth 
its 50 minutes, and they did 
have scientific aspects, for 
example the use of dendro- 
chronolgy - the study of tree 
rings for dating ancient tim- 
ber - which also crops up in 
this week's shipwreck story. 
In his account of the excava- 
tion of the Siberian ice 


T he Aboriginal pres- 
ence in Australia 
has become more 
and more articulate 
in recent years, and nowhere 
greater than in tbe theatre. 
Perth has its own Aboriginal 
Music Theatre Training Pro- 
gram. and there are many 


Native plays with native talent 

David Murray reviews the drama on show at the Festival of Perth 
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similar courses elsewhere in 
the country. North Ameri- 
can “Indians” and Inuits 
have not made so much 
headway yet: Australia has 
been setting an impressive 
example. 

At Perth I saw the aborigi- 
nal Yirra Yaakin company 
in Eimumuk, the first play 
in Its "first ever professional 
program": premature, and 
not impressive. A promising 
basis for its plot - Aborigi- 
nal teenager adopted in 
infancy by rich white par- 
ents (that used to be Austra- 
lian government policy) goes 
in search of his original 


mother, and runs amuck - 
was grossly under-written, 
under-directed and dimly 
acted. 

Far better was John Hard- 
ing's Up the Road, performed 
by Sydney's Company B Bel- 
voir with six Aboriginal act- 
ors in its seven-strong cast - 
and the woe-faced seventh, a 
near dead-ringer for Jim 
Broadbent, was a lovely 
study In white guilt and shy 
affection (Paul Blackwell). 
Irresistibly, though, one 
believed everybody in this 
plain, faultlessly naturalistic 
little play, set in a tiny 
state-supported Aboriginal 


community, and revisited 
by a scion who has made 
good in the Canberra civil 

service, 

What actually happens is 
not very different from the 
goings-on in Australian TV’s 
Home and Away, though 
genuinely funnier - nor, to 
be frank, in almost any “po* 
white” play from anywhere 
else. Everybody, Aboriginal 
or not, speaks fluent TV 
Americanese. But one never 
doubted that that was true- 
to-life; and as it developed, it 
took on delicately piercing 
Chekhov] an depths. 

Best of all jvas The 


Merry-Go-Round in the Sea, 
adapted from Randolph 
Stow's novel by Dickon 
Oxenburgh and Andrew 
Ross, and directed by the lat- 
ter for his Black Swan Thea- 
tre, Perth's premier com- 
pany. The whole production 
was of consistent quality: 
stylised Western Australian 
landscapes painted all round 
the theatre-space, a notably 
deft, fluently musical back- 
ground by young Iain Gran- 
dage - a pupil of our emigre 
composer Roger Smalley - 
and nicely contrived "move- 
ment” by Anna Mercer, from 
time to time the company 


has to impersonate horses 
and amiable sheep. 

Stow's nakedly autobio- 
graphical story Is about 
young Rob (Brian Rooney, 
who plays him from six* 
years-okl to mid-’teens with 
canny aplomb and no cote- 
ness) and his worshipped 
older cousin Rick (Kim da 
Lury), an early recruit to the 
Pacific battles, soon a Japa- 
nese prisoner-of-wax in 
ghastly circumstances - 
there was a good deal of bit- 
ter nou-p.c. comment about 
the Japanese, which 1 
thought perfectly in order - 
and then a peacetime mal- 


content, until at last he 
moves off to England. 

Stow himself went to earth 
many yeans ago in East Ang- 
lia. and has declined to see 
any of the Australian adap- 
tations of has novels. Surely 
he would have liked this 
one. The central perfor- 
mances are well-rounded 
and affecting, and beyond 
them Ross’s whole produc- 
tion is a masterpiece of deli- 
cate sympathy. The single. 

Aborigine is a lo oming - char- 
ismatic presence, as played .'.P— ^ 
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maiden, producer Andrew 
Thompson took a- remark- 
ably benign fine given that 
the Russians defrozo her fay - 
throwing mugs of hot water 
into the coffin, loaded her. 
unfrozen into a helicopter 
which broke down, and kept 
her ui a faulty freezer so. 
that shn began to go mouldy 
and her amazing tattoos 
started to Fade . . . though, 
given that ! cm now make 
that list, perhaps we did not 
need outright criticism. 

This week's programme 
was about obesity, dieting, 
the weight-loss industry,' 
particularly in the US, and 
the marketing of wander 
drugs and the seemihgly . 
magic "fat free" fat Olestra. 
Last week's was about the. 
revival of interest In psyche- 
delic drugs, with experi- 
ments on humans now being 
organised in the US for the 
first time since the . blanket 
ban at the end of the 1980s. 
Again both programmes 
were well made and informa- 
tive, and it would be absind 
to argue that the wide gen- 
eral interest in such subjects 
ought to put them beyond 
Horizon ‘s remit. Though 
same viewers may think of 
Horizon as a series in which 
professors argue shout 
abstruse theories, it has 
actually always covered the 
waterfront. 

S o why worry?. There 
are two reasons. 
First, there now 
seems to be an ave- 
reliance on the popular and 
easily assimilated: covering 
the waterfront Involves the 
demanding as well as the. 
entertaining, yet there seems - 
much less sign of it these 
days. Equally important, it 
begins to look as though 
Horizon is being used as a 
fig-leaf to cover the BBC's 
nakedness in other parts.!! 1 
there was a proper regular 
archaeology series, then 
Horizon would not need to. 
spend so much time on the 
subject. If the BBC commit- 
ted itself to the sort of seri- 
ous and regular anthropdl-- 
ogy which we have only ever 
had from ITV in Disappear- 
ing World, then Horizon 
would have more time for 
the more difficult aspects of. 
the sciences at which it has 
proved so good. 

We know the BBC has the 
money: it can always finance 

more lottery programmes, 
more mi-nriiaas stt mma . more 
game shows. The argument 
for sustaining such material, 
maintaining the audience, 
and thus justifying the _ 
licence fee is obvious and 
understood - but only if the 
tricky and challenging P* t> ~ 
grammes on technology, his- 
tory, biology, and so on are 
also produced. Otherwise, 
why bother having a public 
sendee system with a licence 
fee at all? 
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Australia’s 
lethal weapon 

John Perlman finds the confident Shane Wame back 
in menacing form and eager for this summer’s tour 

C ould anything Which is probably true, but it and make sure he deliver 
be less even as be lays that to rest that bail just right” But 

menacing? be finds himself talking Healy also believes that the 

Seven tentative about the one thing that obstacles to Warae's plckrnj 
sh ufflin g steps seems to Irk him most of all up where he left off before 





C ould anything 
be less 
menacing? 

Seven tentative 
shuffling steps 
at w alking pace, reminiscent 
of a small boy called up to 
face the headmaster at 
school assembly, then a 
brief bouncy little trot - two 
or three strides, no more - 
to launch him into the 
delivery. 

It is what happens next 
though, that mak es grown 
men fear Shane Wame. 

The ball might turn in 
sharply from leg. or hurry 
through suddenly from just 
outside off stump, or 
surprise the batsman 
completely by not doing 
very much at alL It might 
drill in slowly or it might 
come through fast. 

All sorts of things are 
possible when Wame bowls 
and after Australia's 
crushing first Test win over 
South Africa at the 
Wanderers in Johannesburg 
this week, in which he took 
four decisive second inning s 
wickets, it seems as if the 
possibilities are limitless. 

Before this Test, some 
people had doubts. Tom and 
stretched ligaments in the 
ring finger of his right hand 
forced Wame to have 
surgery last May and while 
his team-mates toured Sri 
Lanka and India, he stayed 
at home. “There were stages 
when I thought about what 
would happen if the finger 
never came right," Wame 
recalls. “What would I do? 
How would I get by?" But as 
he sits with his feet up in 
the soft late afternoon sun 
there are not too many of 
those thoughts troubling 
Wame. No worries mate - 
nothing, at least, tbat a cold 
beer and a couple of 
cigarettes won’t take the 
edge off. 

"I was worried about the 
finger six months ago. but it 
hasn't been a problem 
lately," Wame says. “I feel 
like the ball's coming out of 
my hand pretty good, and 
who knows, maybe my 
finger might come back 
even stronger." 

The Wanderers Test was 
Important to Wame. and not 
just because it was his 50th 
for his country. The match 
presented an opportunity to 
put something right Three 
years ago South Africa 
thumped Australia at the 
same ground, and Wame 
was fined for aggressively 
mouthing off at a batsman 
he had just dismissed. 

What probably hurt most 
of all was the hostile 
reaction back in Australia. 
Sydney’s Telegraph Mirror 
said: “If he can't control 
himself, if he continues to 
demean us by behaving in a 
way that makes Australians 
ashamed they should stick 
him on the plane and send 
him home." 

Wame concedes that he 
“behaved like a porkchop" 
that day, but adds: “That's 
the only bad thing I’ve ever 
done on a cricket field.” 


Which is probably true, but 
even as be lays that to rest 
be finds himself talking 
about the one thing that 
seems to Irk him most of all 

“A lot of people think Tm 
an arrogant sort of guy," he 
says. The way Wame tells it 
his countrymen regard 
arrogance as one of the 
seven deadlies. “In Australia 
they tend to try and cut you 
down." he says, “you know 
the tall poppy syndrome. It's 
a little bit disappointing. 1 
learned about two years ago 
that not everybody is going 
to like you, but that's their 
bad luck, and I'm not going 
to change. There’s no way 
Tm arrogant Confident? 

Yes. Tm confident.” 

In conversation, even on a 
tour In which the media 
demands and the “are you a 
natural blonde” type 
questions are starting to get 
to him a bit. Wame 
maintains a distance but 
remains friendly and polite. 
Those who insist that 
modesty Is no pretence will 
testify to his loyalty to his 
roots. He keeps contact with 
club cricketers be shared 
pitches and beers with on 
the way up. and will 
probably renew similar 
friendships this summer in 
England, among cricketers 
he met playing league 
cricket in the west country. 

Current team-mates say 

‘It is great 
when your 
major 
genius has 
the team at 
heart’ 

that while he may be Shane 
Wame Superstar, he has 
always put the team cause 
first. “That is the mentality 
our team is built on," says 
wicketkeeper Ian Healy, 

“and Shane has been like 
that since day one. It’s great 
when your major genius has 
the team at heart When 
things aren't going right for 
him we always hear him 
helping others.” 

Healy believes the 
Australian team's all-for-one 
spirit took off some of the 
pressure when Wame 
returned to the Test side for 
the series against the West 
Indies in November. “The 
team emphasis that he puts 
on his game helps to make 
him relax,” he says. 

During that series some 
observers, such as former 
Australian skipper Allan 
Border, said that Wame did 
not seem to be quite the 
same bowler. Border said 
that Wame did not have the 
same ability to bowl a big 
ripping leg spinner. Warne 
insists nothing much has 
changed but Healy believes 
Border was dose to the 
mark. “Shane can’t give it a 
big rip six out of six.” he 
says. “So he must pick the 
one where he is going to do 


it and make sure he delivers 
tbat ball just right” But 
Healy also believes that the 
obstacles to Warae’s picking 
up where he left off before 
his injury are more in his 
head than his hand. 

“He knows how the ball 
comes out of his hand, how 
much it's spinning, and how 
much confidence he’s got in 
giving it a real rip. The big 
barriers are psychological." 
Wame looks after his hand 
by packing the still delicate 
finger in ice after each day’s 
bowling and supporting it in 
a harness when he sleeps at 
night 

Mentally, he has also tried 
to put his game right. “My 
mum keeps everything, all 
the newspaper clippings.” 
says the player who has 
taken 235 Test wickets. “I 
think I have looked at them 
once. But last year I put 
together a video of some of 
my best wickets and 
watched it just to get the 
feel of It again, to feel how 
good that feeling was. 
Sometimes I found myself 
going *jeez, that was me’." 

One of the highlights of 
that greatest hits video 
would most certainly have 
been the first wicket he took 
in England. His first ball of 
the 1993 Ashes series, to 
Mike Gatting, pitched well 
outside leg, and Bzzed back 
into the off stump. England 
captain Mike Atherton has 
said he thought the ball was 
something of a freak 
delivery, but Healy chuckles 
a little as he begs to differ. 
“Shane Wame has the 
capability of bowling that 
ball lots of times.'' he says. 
“And if the stroke is the 
same he will take the same 
wicket" 

Australian ca ptain Mark 
Taylor believes Wame is 
once again “very close" to 
the form he showed during 
the 1993 Ashes series, in 
which he took 34 wickets. 
Wame makes it plain that 
while taking on South 
Africa offers “good 
aggressive cricket", this 
summer’s tour of England is 
what matters most. 

“It’s been belted into you 
since you're the age of five 
that whatever else you do 
you have to beat the Poms.” 
he say's. “It’s also the best 
tour from a team point of 
view. All you do is sit in the 
bus. play cards, watch 
videos and have a couple of 
beers.” 

The English. Wame says, 
“always seem to find a little 
bit extra against us. There’s 
no way we are going to take 
them lightly.” He is also 
aware that a number of 
England's batsmen will have 
had a pretty good look at 
him by now. “They know 
how you bowl.” he says. 

“but most of the time that is 
in your favour. Even if I 
caned out flipper', every 
time I bowled one. it might 
bounce a bit more than 
expected or swerve and fizz 
a bit. And even if you knew 
what was coming, you 
would still have to play it.” 
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Motor Racing 

Fast 
drivers 
- slow 


cars 


F ormula One has 
been tossed into the 
Scrabble bag. It has 
been shaken more 
thoroughly than for many 
seasons past. Tomorrow, in 
the opening round of the 
2997 grand prix motor r acing 
season at Melbourne, we 
ahall see how new players, 
not just pieces, start to take 
shape. 

There is luck in Formula 
one, just like the board 
game. But the final outcome, 
almost invariably, depends 
on skill in deploying the 
pieces dealt 

Damon Hill , the British 
reigning champion ousted 
from his Rothmans-Wil- 
liams-Renault seat last sea- 
son, will need heaps of both 
if his opening season with 
the Arrows team, now under 
the control of Tom Wafirin- 
shaw, the tough entrepre- 
neurial Scot, and in effect a 
new enterprise, is not to end 
in obscurity. 

Jackie Stewart, three- 
times world champion of the 
1970s, is putting both Ford’s 
and his own reputation as 
shrewd businessman on the 
line in launching Stewart 
Grand Prix, an FI team with 
young and as yet still aspir- 
ing drivers. 

So is Eric Broadley, at 68 
one of motor racing’s elder 
statesmen. His Lola organi- 
sation has won deserved 
fa me zn other fields of motor 
racing: sports car wins at Le 
Mans and- many North 
American IndyCar champi- 
onships among tfa»m 
Not least, so is Alain 
Prost. The diminutive 
Frenchman has bought the 
hitherto lacklustre team Lig- 
ier, recruited the support of 
Peugeot group chairman Jac- 
ques Cahret in acquiring the 
group's engines, and is tak- 
ing French honour into the 
fray with as much enthusi- 
asm. if not quite the exper- 
tise, of the m i-rpni engine 
champions, Renault. 

There is another big 
unknown: how -fast will 
Schumacher be?; not Mich- 
ael. but Jordan-Peugeot 
mounted Ra If, his more 
extrovert younger brother? 

As far Mirhapi, the fastest 
man on the track, he is 
again struggling with a 
seemingly slow and unrelia- 
ble Ferrari 

Appearances may yet 
deceive, however: under 
Schumacher's pressure, engi- 
neering and organisational 
shortcomings are being dealt 
with. Ross Brawn and Rory 
Byrne, the technical wizards 
who have defected from 
Benetton, are certain to 
accelerate the process. 

And Hifi? The Englishman 
is, using the kindest gloss, 
pragmatic. In testing, the 
Arrows has been far off the 
pace, its revised. Yamaha 
engine improved hut 
patently still power-starved 
and fragile. “The car itself is 
great” says HUL "It's just a 
bit an the slow side.” 

Just how slow, sadly, is 
likely to be only too appar- 
ent when the mayhem starts 
in Melbourne. . - ■ 

John Griffiths 


Racing 


Galloping to Cheltenham 

For thousands of Irish, the festival is still racing's golden temple, says Kieran Cooke 

N ext Monday English and Irish trained for his boyish looks and win- never chase .tout losses. Dis- Hotel in the town centre arc 
lunchtime Dan horses. 1 know people who rung ways, puts his money eipline is vital at Chelten- no more. 

Roddy, a civil ser- start saving for the next down, the bookies' knees bam where the heady atmo- JP would once stay up 
vant in Dublin, year's meeting the day after start to shake. sphere often results in most of the night wagering £ 


N ext Monday 
lunchtime Dan 
Roddy, a civil ser- 
vant in Dublin, 
will be packing his binocu- 
lars and form book and 
catching a charter flight 
across the Irish Sea. At 
about the same time JP 
McManus, high rolling gam- 
bler. horse owner and former 
bookmaker turned interna- 
tional investor, will be flying 
out of his base in Switzer- 
land. 

The Cheltenham horse rac- 
ing festival is on again and 
Roddy and JP, along with 
thousands of fellow Irish, are 
heading like a congregation 
of migrating birds for the 
Cotswolds. 

All next week, hotels and 
bars round Cheltenham will 
be crowded out by the Irish. 
There will be whispered sto- 
ries about thousands won 
and lost, nods and winks 
about form and late night 
drinking sessions. 

Roddy has been making 
the pilgrimage to Chelten- 
ham for 20 years. “The Irish 
Cheltenham is the Mecca of 
racing. It'S when rivalry is at 
its keenest between the 


English and Irish trained 
horses. I know people who 
start saving for the next 
year's meeting the day after 
the last one. I’d come on a 
stretcher if I had to.” 

Last year Irish trained 
horses won a record equal- 
ling seven races. This year 
the Irish are favoured once 
again to win the Gold Cup. 
the festival's premier event 
Imperial Call will be going 
for its second win in a row. 

Ireland's economy has 
been galloping along foster 
than most others in Europe 
in recent years. And this 
economic success has led to 
winners on the race track. 
“There was a time when the 
English were coming to 
Ireland and buying up all 
the good horses," says 
Roddy. “Now it’s the Irish 
who have the money. Not 
only are we able to keep our 
good horses at home, we are 
also baying in likely future 
winners as welL" 

Roddy is a prudent gam- 
bler. carefully weighing the 
odds before putting £5 or £10 
on a horse. But when JP. 
still in his raid-forties and 
known as the Sundance Kid 


for his boyish looks and win- 
ning ways, puts his money 
down, the bookies' knees 
start to shake. 

No one is entirely sure of 
the size of the wagers JP and 
his team place on individual 
horses. There is talk of 
£10,000 and £20.000 bets. “We 
might have winners but we 
have plenty of losers as 
well." says JP. a quietly spo- 
ken man from County Lim- 
erick who admits to having 
his first bet when he was 
only nine. 


T he bookies say JP 
has become the 
main force at Chel- 
tenham. The Irish- 
man’s bets can make a big 
difference to the odds. JP is 
■also a leading owner. He bad 
his first Cheltenham winner 
with Bit of a Sklte in 1982. “I 
didn't know whether to cele- 
brate or cry.” says JP. “I 
didn't consider it worth 
backing." At this year’s 
meeting the Irishman’s 
horses are judged to be some 
or the more hopeful starters. 

For JP there are two 
golden rules to gambling: 
beware of the certainty and 


never chase tout losses. Dis- 
cipline is vital at Chelten- 
ham where the heady atmo- 
sphere often results in 
normally level beaded punt- 
ers losing their shirts. 

Dermot Desmond is an 
Irish entrepreneur and a 
close friend of JP’s. He was 
one of the main movers 
behind establishing Dublin’s 
international financial ser- 
vices centre. His investment 
company oxvns London City 
airport and he is a part 
owner of Glasgow Celtic 
football club. He also has 
interests in race horses. 

“Cheltenham is an immov- 
able feast in my calendar." 
says Desmond. “The great 
thing about national hunt, 
compared with the flat, is 
tbat it transcends ail barri- 
ers. Everyone mixes. And 
there's the Anglo-Irish 
rivalry'- It's like several 
England versus Ireland 
rugby matches being played 
out over three days." 

There are those who feel 
Cheltenham, with its 50.000- 
strong crowd and traffic 
jams, is not what it was. The 
legendary poker games in 
the foyer of the Queen's 


Hotel in the town centre are 
no more. 

JP would once stay up 
most of the night wagering a 
small fortune on games of 
backgammon. But the board 
has been locked away for 
several years. 

Old bands fondly remem- 
ber when, on the day of 
departure, racegoers eager 
for a memento would queue 
up to try to knock off a piece 
of the chandelier in the 
Queen's bar with a cham- 
pagne cork. ! 

Yet for thousands or Irish, 
from the high rolling gam- 
bler to the prudent civil ser- 
vant, Cheltenham is still rac- 
ing’s golden temple, a place 
where it is vital to have a go, 
come what may. 

One Irish racegoer. 
arrested for shoplifting in a 
Cheltenham store a few 
years ago in race week, took 
this lo heart. He had £500 in 
his pocket at the time. “Why 
didn’t you use a little or your 
money to buy instead of 
stealing?" asked the magis- 
trate. 

“Oh I couldn’t do that 
your honour - that was my 
betting money.” 
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Humbled in the Himalayas 

Martin Brice is brought down to earth when he discovers some real heroes in the Nepalese highlands 



Heavy burden: portars in Nepri cany loads of up to €Oks 


my 
erwear 
e. I 
v this 
going 

to be a tough trip. The Nepa- 
lese sunlight had flattered to 
deceive and within minutes 
of putting my washing on a 
tent guy rope there were ici- 
cles on the vest and socks. 

I had no choice. The vest 
was the only one 1 had for 
the 29-day climbing trip 
around the Everest region of 
Nepal, so I had to unfreeze 
it. My body was the only 
source of heat to dry it. I 
had to wear it. 

To laughter from the other 
dozen westerners. 1 removed 
the two layers of fleece I was 
wearing, put the vest on, 
and replaced the fleece. 
Thirty minutes later the vest 
was dry. but it was a long 30 
minutes. 

The thermal top was just 
part of my armoury of cloth- 
ing that the latest in technol- 
ogy could provide - made by 
Helly Hansen in Norway, 
where they know about the 
cold. But at night, while I 
huddled inside a top-of-the- 
range £600 tent in two layers 
of fleece and two sleeping 
bags against temperatures of 
below minus 30°C, our por- 
ters were in blankets out- 
side. 

The porters, most of whom 
have probably never seen a 
car. were paid about £1.50 a 
day, perhaps twice the aver- 
age Nepalese wage, to cany 
loads of up to 60kg. Each 
was loaned a blanket but 
they had no tents and often 
spent the night huddled 
under an overhanging rock. 
Occasionally, when the tem- 
perature reached the mid-20s 
below freezing, we were 
booted out of our eating tent 
after the evening meal so 


they could have some shelter 
while we went back to oar 
own tents. 

These porters are the 
iingnng 1 heroes of Himalayan 
mountaineering, rarely men- 
tioned in heroic dispatches 
from the big peaks. But 
without them, and in partic- 
ular without the Sherpa 
climbing and cooking teams 
that work with them, much 
Himalayan mountaineering 
would be impossible. 

Trip leader and Everest 
summiteer Jon Tinker, a 
director of OTT, the Shef- 
field-based company that 
organised the trip, left us in 
no doubt as to our status 
within the group- “You are 
at the bottom of the food 
chain. If things get really 
bad, you’ll lend your warm 
clothes to the porters." 

The implication was obvi- 
ous: if it came to a question 
of survival, they could sur- 
vive without us; we could 
not survive without them. 

We started with 45 porters 
who carried all the food, 
tents and climbing equip- 
ment needed for 15 western- 
ers. and a dozen Sherpas to 
travel for four weeks in sub- 
zero temperatures across an 
uninhabited wilderness. 

We followed their unerring 
progress along rough trails 
to Mera Peak, at 6.500 
metres, our first objective. 

Unlike in the Alps, where 
mountaineers tend to be 
divided into two groups, the 
quick and the dead. Himala- 
yan climbing is a slow busi- 
ness. We westerners, roped 
to our guides in case we 
slipped down a crevasse, 
plodded our way up to Mere 
high camp at 5,900 metres. 

Meanwhile, our Sherpa 
cook team, who had brought 
us tea in our sleeping bags, 
cooked our breakfast and 


waited for us to finish before 
packing their heavy loads, 
nipped past us while we 
gasped tor breath in the thin 
air. When we arrived they 
had not only put up their 
cook tent, but also our tents 
and had tea ready. That 
night they produced a deli- 
cious Sherpa Stew, made, we 
were solemnly assured by 
Kanji. their leader, from 
fresh Sherpa. 

Just before the summit bid 
the next morning, Chris, one 
of our number, collapsed, a 
victim of the thin air and a 
nasty virus running through 
the group. 1 walked down 
the mountain with Tinker 
and Tendi, one of the dint 
blng Sherpas. who were 


looking alter him. Once we 
were off the glacier. Chris, 
obviously tired and feeling 
the effect of the virus, 
started to wobble as we were 
carefully picking our way 
high across a boulder field. 

Before I bad a chance even 
to realise the danger, Tendi 
had whisked past me and 
put bis arm round Chris to 
steady him on a particularly 
steep part. Had Chris fa ll en. 
Tendi would have gone with 
him, it was an astonishing 
combination of commitment, 
skill and bravery. 

We moved on to our next 
objective, the Amphu 
Labtsa, a 5,800-metre pass 
that gives fine views of the 
Everest mass it We gradually 


became more tired, and it 
was a daily struggle to get 
up, to get moving, and to 
keep moving. Even during 
the day the temperature 
never rose above freezing. 

We lost our appetites, and 
it was bard to eat despite the 
astonishing excellence of the 
food prepared by our Sherpa 
cook team: they were real 
professionals, and no one 
suffered stomach bugs. 

Four days later, going over 
the Amphu Labtsa pass 
included the hair-raising 
experience of being lowered 
100 metres down a vertical 
rock face on a thin polypro- 
pylene rope controlled by 
Babu, our Sirdar (chief 
Sherpa). But since he has 
climbed Everest six times, I 
felt safe in his hands. 

On the Amphu Labtsa he 
lowered the porters, plus 
their loads, and 12 clients 
and guides in an operation 
in freezing temperatures 
that took seven hours. It was 
exhilarating and despite the 
danger, we lost just a dozen 
eggs during the whole exer- 
cise. 

Later in the trip he 
returned to our camp high 
on the Tn n| mt«in of Lobuche 
after supervising the depar- 
ture of some of the group at 
the Lukla airstrip and com- 
pleted, in one day, a journey 
that would take most accli- 
matised westerners three or 
four. A short man. he was a 
giant among us. 

We celebrated the success- 
ful crossing with the highest 
tug-of-war in the world. 
Overshadowed by the gigan- 
tic mountain wall of Lohtse 
at 4£00 metres, the slightly 
built Sherpas and cooking 
staff thrashed the pants off 
us westerners who were, In 
some cases, almost twice 
their size. They won three 


out of three “tugs”, leaving 
us staggering and panting in 
the thin air. 

Someone had obviously 
failed to explain the rules, 
foremast of which was since 
we were paying for this 
expedition, we expected to 
win. No chance. This was a 
h umbling trip, in more ways 
than one. 

That evening Tom Rich- 
ardson and Morris Kittle- 
man, two of our guides who 
have been touring the 
Greater Ranges for about 30 
years between them, deckled 
bear was needed. 

Two lads were summoned 
from the cook team and they 
were given about £60, with a 
request to go and buy some 
beer.' For some people in 
Nepal, this represented 
almost six months’ wages. 
The trustworthy pair reap- 
peared nearly six hours 
later, with 25 bottles of beer 
that were consumed with 
gusto at our last supper 
together. 

We were later to enjoy 
more adventures on other 
mountains, but perhaps 
none compared with chang- 
ing into clean underwear in 
Kathmandu after 29 days in 
the wilderness. 

At Lukla. where we parted 
from Babu, 1 gave him my 
binoculars as a gesture of 
gratitude. The few remain- 
ing porters shook hands 
with us and bid forewell, 
taking with them wages and 
tips totalling about £60 for a 
month's work. In a country 
where the average wage is 
$200 a year, it was not a bad 
payment 

■ Martin Brice's participa- 
tion in the KJtumbu Climber 
expedition cost £2,595, with 
OTT Expeditions of 68 Nettle- 
ham Road, Sheffield. Tel: 
01J 4-2588508. 



Gardening 

Schemes with an eye on lost vistas 

Sunday garden visiting is helping to pay for some important National Trust restoration, says Robin Lane Fox 


T he first spring flow- 
ers are well into 
their stride and 
before us stretches 
a season of garden visiting. 
Details of more than 3.500 
gardens, mostly in private 
ownership, are available in 
the National Gardens 
Scheme yellow book for 1997, 
Cardens of England and 
Wales Open Far Charity . 
now in bookshops at £3.50. 

As you visit this extra- 
ordinary range of gardens in 
the UK, you will be assisting 
charities related to nursing. 
You will also be assisting 
the National Trust, which 
runs 110 of the most impor- 
tant gardens in the scheme. 

This year, the relationship 
between the two bodies will 
be nearly 50 years old and 


the National Trust will 
receive £250,000 from the 
proceeds of Sunday garden 
visits. 

The money helps to pay 
for special projects which 
might otherwise have a low 
priority. Twelve have been 
singled out 

One of the most welcome 
is in the historic garden at 
Glendurgao, near Falmouth. 
In a mild Cornish valley. By 
the 1980s. the superb dis- 
plays of shrubs and trees 
had been savaged by gales 
and had started to look for- 
lorn in places. 

The Trust has put particu- 
lar effort into raising the 
tone of the place and this 
year the Gardens Scheme 
donation is allowing tt to 
make more of the garden’s 


most extraordinary feature. 

In 1833. the garden’s 
planter, Alfred Fox, crowned 
his grand design with a 
gigantic maze made of the 
glossy evergreen. Cherry 
Laurel, which earns a good 
word nowadays in this col- 
umn. His grand design was 
such that the hedges take 
two men an entire week to 
prune. The Cherry Laurel 
grows seriously, especially 
in Cornwall, and the maze 
has to be pruned five times a 
year. 

Its entrance and exit 
amount to approach-routes, 
which are more than three- 
quarters of a mile long. The 
Trust has been battling to 
restore this overgrown mira- 
cle. 

Now it has set about the 
restoration of the thatched 
hut which stood In the mid- 
dle and the building of a 
platform on nearby Mand ar- 
son’s Hill, from which the 
ma2e can be appreciated. 
Mazes look amazing when 
seen from above. 

Two other famous sites are 
also profiting from improved 
viewing points, which over- 
look some of England’s most 
famous stretches of land- 
scape garden. At Studley 
Royal. In Yorkshire, there is 
an overdue programme to 
restore the height of .Tent 


Hill, from which you can see 
across to the lovely Half 
Moon pond and the river 
beyond. Studley Royal was 
laid out by a disgraced pub- 
lic figure: John Aislabie was 
chancellor of the exchequer 
during the disastrous South. 
Sea Bubble. When forced to 
leave public life, he turned 
to landscape gardening and 
restored a green lustre to his 
tarnished reputation. 

T ent Hill was set 
with trees on its top 
and space for a tent 
from which the 
views could, be appreciated. 
Posterity turned the tent 
into a temple and allowed 
the trees to spread exactly 
where he had tried to 
exclude them. 

They now run down the 
lower slopes of the hill and 
lead to the mounds of exca- 
vated sat which have been 
dredged from the Half Moon 
pond and gradually obscured 
Os surrounds. The plan now 
Is to clear the intruding 
trees and remove the dumps 
of silt so that one of the gar- 
den's finest views returns to 
its creator's original vision. 

Near Bath. Dyrbam Park 
has one of the finest land- 
scapes of the 18th century to 
be seen anywhere in Britain. 
People often forget that in 


1710 it began with a for from 
natural landscape, which 
was laid out to a grand for- 
mal design by the famous 
partnership of London and 
Wise. 

Their scheme ran for 
nearly 30 acres beyond the 
fine Orangery which had 
been built in 1701. There is 
no plan to restore this lost 
masterpiece but the 
Orangery itself is to be 
restored and decorated with 
“plants and furnishings suit- 
able to the period”. The idea 
is that visitors will stand at 
this formal point and be 
encouraged to imagine the 
lost formal prospect which 
originally ran beyond it. 

When 1 last visited, the 
Orangery contained some 
spectacular pale blue plum- 
bago, which will now be 
reinforced with sketches and 
line drawings of the London 
and Wise scheme that once 
ran away into the distance. 
Dyrham is one of the out- 
standing landscape parks in 
the south-west and this new 
project will bring a neglected 
phase of its history back into 
the public eye. 

The Trust’s biggest new 
scheme is a bid for Heritage 
funds to restore the old Vic- 
torian kitchen garden at Tat- 
too Park, near Knutsford, in 
Cheshire. This remarkable 


garden owes its extraordi- 
nary. variety to 300 years of 
ownership by the Egerton 
family. It even has a marvel- 
lous fern house and an 
astonishing replica of a Jap- 
anese garden. There are pho- 
tographs and papers which 
give a clear idea of the Victo- 
rian kitchen garden, and the 
Trust’s commendable aim Is 
to restore it and to use it as 
a centre to train volunteers 
and other gardeners in the 
Trust in the more specialised 
arts of fruit and vegetable 
m a n agement 

The grant from the Gar- 
dens Scheme makes up the 
matching funding for the 
Heritage bid, which would 
fund an Improvement to 
Cheshire’s most spectacular 
garden and would also 
underpin the skills of other 
Trust gardens In this style. 

The creators of these great 
gardens were usually 
inspired by Ideas or visits to 
great gardens seen or 
reported elsewhere. Few of 
us could afford to think on 
such a crazy scale as then- 
great schemes. We can, how- 
ever. visit more of them 
more quickly in our age of 
superior travel. Even the 
grandest are part of the com- 
post from which our own 
ideas of garden style and 
design can germinate. 


Apply for: 

INSIDER GARDENING 
A DAY OF LECTURING AND TEACHING 

BY ROBIN LANE FOX 

JUNE 22 OR JULY 5 OR JULY 6 
At New College, Oxford: 10.15 am to MS pa 

LEARN. LAUGH AND OBSERVE 
To apply, send your name, addreu and preferred date (give second and dnid 
choices, if possible) and a cheque for £96 line, lunch and puking), payable to 
R and M. 13 Gloucester Street. London S.W.I. Numbers are limited, but tickets 
and details, or reamed cheques, will be scan within 7 working day* of re ceipt. 


Fishing 

Fred shrugs 
off coarse 
handling 

Tom Fort renews his vows to 
a faithful, if ill-used, friend 



T he surgeon has 

done hif work well 
The fracture has 
been artftiRy 
repaired, the bandage 
tenderly applied. My old 
companion has had the best 
of care and, God willing, we 
will again venture forth to 
do battle. 

But that can do nothing to 
expiate my crime, nor to 
. ptniwteh ffljr guilt. The 
memory of that sunlit 
winter's afternoon* of the 
gross folly which so brutally 
truncated what should have 
been, tranquil hours 
catering drab, of the 
slamming of the car boot 
and the splintering of fibre 
glass - all that will remain 
with me, a vQe addition to 
my catalogue of crimes 
against ray rods. 

The instrument In 
question was my Fred J. 
Taylor roach rod. made by 
Hardy’s 30-odd years ago. 
and a remarkably versatile 
and- efficient piece of 
machinery for the hooking 
and subjugation of fish. I 
used it far all my coarse 
fishing, bar heavy pike. 

With it I bad caught barbel 
of 81b plus, carp of more 
than 10, and a host of chub, 
perch, tench and other fish. 
It had never let me down. 

It brought usefulness and 
grace into a harmonious 
unity. It fitted snugly in the 
hmnH and made a melodious 
sound when swisbed 
around. All this was 
shattered by the descending 
boot lid. 

The spectacle of my rod. 
han g in g like a flower with a 
broken stem, filled me with 
a terrible remorse. Through 
my own stupidity I bad 
betrayed a contract of trust 
My face when 1 brought 
my crippled friend in to 
be healed was, according to 
the chap who runs the 
tackle shop, a study in 
despair. I looked, he said* as 
if I had just been declared 
bankrupt 

1 have broken rods before, 
and the sensations are 
pretty much the same each 
time. And while it is 
immensely tragic when it 
happens to oneself, it is 
rather less so when someone 
else is the victim. That, I 
fear, is our nature. 

There was an 
unforgettable scene many 
years ago in a sleepy village 
in the for west of Ireland, 
whence l two of my 
brothers, and two dear 
friends had gone In search 
of trout and salmon and 
other Irish legends. One 
brother, infamously careless 
of the welfare of his tackle, 
sprang from our van and 
grasped the bag containing 
his chief joy and treasure, 
an lift 3in carbon fibre lake 
rod. 

We were startled by his 
cry of anguish, which was 
followed by a succession of 
death rattles, as one after 


The National Trust is taking a bite at tha owrgrefcn Chewy taw* 1 
maze at Gtendurgan ■ ww*** - 


another of the shivered 
fragments of die rod slid 
from the bag and clattered 
on to the pavement. As flic 
recriminations began to fly. 
the Irishman at whose gum 
house we were staying 
observed the scene of 
devastation and observed 
quietly: "Ah. 'tis the first 
eight-piece trout rod ever 
seen In Connemara." ! 
believe that this feckless 
brother learned a lesson 
that day. 

I certainly hope so, for he 
recently celebrated bis 50th 
birthday, and to mark the 
occasion was presented with 
a fishing rod which - were 
he to contrive to break It - 
would require him to cast 
out from the society of 
decent men. 

It Is an S l ift trout, made 
from the finest Chinese cane 
by the mince of rod 
builders, Edward Border, li 
is. quite simply, (he best 
thing of its kind money can 
buy. Even among the 
non-angling element at the 
birthday lunch - sadly, a 


hefty majority - its beftoty 
provoked an admiring 
intake of breath. 

As my brother posed with 
It, waving its miraculously 
slender tip at nervous 
elderly relatives, I felt none 
of the surge of envy 
normally provoked by the 
good fortune of otters. The 
reason is that I already 
possess its twin. We have 
been together four years 
now; and apart from baring 
lost its silver stopper twice, 

1 have not yet let it down. 

We have been happy 
together and so it was 
natural that I should torn to 
it for comfort in the 
immediate aftermath of the 
catastrophe with its fellow 
resident of my garden shed. 

While the other was under 
the surgeon's knife, the 
Border rod and I travelled to 
Gloucestershire. And a fine 
time of it we had. roaming 
the hanks of that lovely . 
chalkstream, the Coin. 

The day, as befits late 
January, was chill and 
dank, and the water was 
dreadfully low t hanks to the 
pernicious drought But we 
managed to find some 
co-operative gray Hug; and 
what a solace it was to feel 
the cane flexing in my hand 
again. Driving home, I 
pondered my misdeeds and 
repented. And I renewed my 
vows to the rod beside me' 
till death us do port! 
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.From head-to-toe and floor-to- 
ceiling, a designer country hotel 
is bom, finds B elinda Morris 





Roger and Monty Saul in the suite at Chariton House, Shepton Mallet - a careful study in insouciance 
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One of the 16 bedrooms - ad are (Afferent 


Some of the rich Mulberry fabrics used on sofas, chairs and windows 


I n a perfect world, the 
country house hotel 
experience would be 
something akin to 
staying at home, only 
better. It would be warm and 
Inviting, with lived-in splen- 
dour and discreet service. 
But the reality is often disap- 
pointing. 

Roger and Monty Saul, 
who own and started the 
Mulberry design label 25 
years ago, have experienced 
such disappointment. Sea- 
soned travellers, they have 
turned hotel-hopping into a 
personal crusade in a quest 
to find perfection. 

Many top hoteliers, it 
seems, are hamstrung by the 
British Tourist Board star 
system. It should be about a 
luxury experience, but 
instead it's about matching 
lampshades, kettles in rooms 
and solid wardrobe doors.” 
says Monty Saul. So Charl- 
ton House, the hotel which 
she and her husband have 


created, “won't qualify for a 
start,” she says. 

And on that basis she may 
be right. Charlton House 
Hotel, which opened last 
week in Mulberry's home 
town of Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset, is a careful study 
in insouciance. With the 
Mulberry Home collection at 
their disposal, the Sauls and 
their team have created a 
space that combines luxury 
and faded grandeur. 

The paint is hardly dry on 
the walls, yet you would 
swear that Hakes are already 
peeling. Floorboards creek 
gratlfyingly underfoot and 
upstairs, though there is still 
a whiff of carpet glue, bed- 
rooms lode as if generations 
of monarchs have been there 
before. Ghosts cannot be 
ruled out. 

The Georgian-fronted 
house, built in warm, sandy- 
coloured Doulting stone, 
dates back to 1630, when 
merchant Roger Ames built 


the house for his bride. The 
manor of Charlton dates 
back to the Domesday book, 
Roman remains have been 
found locally and the Fosse 
Way is nearby. 

“Four hundred years' 
worth of changes in architec- 
ture has been a real treat,” 
says Roger, “because it has 
meant that every room in 
the house has a different 
character and therefore 
there's been a chance to 
present our collection in all 
sorts of ways, and as eclec- 
tically as I like.” 

Apart from the fact that 
for Roger Saul the move 
from leather accessories, to 
luggage, to clothing, to 
watches, furnishings and 
most recently to fragrance 
has been a steady and logi- 
cal one, the temptation to 
provide a living theatre for 
bis Mulberry Home sales 
and design teams proved too 
strong to resist. 

"One of my biggest frus- 


trations with our home fur- 
nishings and decorating 
business." he explains, “has 
teen that we were not able 
to understand fully how oar 
concepts were ending up in 
people’s living rooms, or in 
hotels, or yachts. 

“Now we can see how 
things really work. It also 
means I’ve been able to 
design pieces, like the fold- 
up-flat writing desk and the 
smaller version as a bedside 
table, for this hotel and for 
other hoteliers. They’re func- 
tional and they’re differ- 
ent" 

But while his business 
acumen is thinking profit 
and opportunity, the pros- 
pect of introducing Mulberry 
to a wider audience, is no 
less a passion. “It’s the chal- 
lenge," says Roger. “Wher- 
ever I gn I look at property, 
and dream of owning, restor- 
ing and redecorating. I’ve 
known this hotel since I was 
10. 1 came here for my first 


The Financial Times plans to 
publish a Survey on 

Merseyside 


on Thursday, Aprii 3 


: • The FT Is circulated in 140 countries worldwide, with a 
readership in excess of one million people • The Weekday 
FT is read by 129,000 business people in significant 
organisations in Great Britain • More senior UK business 
people In significant organisations read the FT than any 
other National Daily Newspaper • 46% of Europe’s top Chief 
Executives read the FT • 93% of Chief Executives of top 
companies in Britain and Ireland read the FT. 

For full editorial synopsis and details of available 
advertisement positions to reach these audiences please 
contact Pat Looker, Financial Times, Alexandra Buildings, 
Queen Street, Manchester M2 5LF Tel: 0161 834 9381 
Fax: 0161 832 9248 

Source : BBS 1995 and Chief Executives in Europe 1995 
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grown-up meal and have 
always teen intrigued by it 
So when it came on the mar- 
ket I had to come and see ft. 
It was naughty, I shouldn't 
really have done that" 

Monty apparently felt the 
same. Roger was mentally 
leafing through paint charts 

Bedrooms 
look as if 
generations 
of monarchs 
have been 
there before 

and swatches of velvet and 
brocade, while Monty viewed 
it with detached common- 
sense. 

“1 was dragged along, kick- 
ing and screaming, ‘just to 
have a look’ and kept saying 
no, no, no: you most be mad. 
But when 1 saw it I suc- 
cumbed,” she says. “A little 
light went on when the 
owner of the hotel met us at 
the door waving a fax in his 
hand. Apparently customers 
of ours were coming over 
from the Netherlands and 
wanted to stay, but he didn’t 
want them. He was turning 
business away." 

Coincidentally, a new 
salesgirl in the nearby Mul- 
berry factory shop had 
phoned to report that in the 
two weeks since she had 
joined, 75 per cent of the 
telephone calls she bad 
taken had been from custom- 
ers wanting to know where 
to stay in the area. 

Another light bulb flashed 
encouragingly. Wells and 
Bath, two of England's most 
popular tourist destinations, 
were a short drive away. 
That was enough. They 
bought it. 

In four months Charlton 
House was transformed into 
the perfect expression of the 
Mulberry lifestyle. Four 
months to sweep away the 
matching polyester curtains 
and valances, the nylon net 
drapes ("so awful they were 
almost funny,” says Monty), 
to create an interior and 
ambience that expressed the 
Mulberry values and stan- 
dards. 

“What we were hoping for 
was to give our customers a 
particular sort of experience 
- relaxing or magical, what- 
ever they're looking Tor,” 
says Roger. 

“Designing Mulberry 
shops around the world was 
one thing but this was for 
real, the ultimate make- 
over,” says Monty. 

If you’ve ever so much as 
peeped inside a check-lined 


Mulberry handbag or brief- 
case you will know that you 
are in Mulberry territory the 
moment you step over the 
threshold of Charlton House 
Hotel. The paintwork of the 
main hall, a rich burgundy 
rolled with gold, says it at 
once, as do the luxurious 
velvets and embroidered 
silks draped casually in win- 
dows, over Knole sofas and 
even in the conservatory. 

Mouldings, pelmets and 
baroque plaster work (cher- 
ubs over one bed for exam- 
ple) are signs of Roger's pas- 
sion for architectural 
salvage and most have been 
raided from his own hoard. 
The Saturday before the 
hotel opened for a Mulberry 
sales forum, Roger was still 
scouring local antique shops 
for 20 door handles. 

“Having created this envi- 
ronment, it is very impor- 
tant that the detail is right, 
that things are pot together 
in our way, to emphasise 
that we could live here,” he 
explains. 

Upstairs, each of the 16 
bedrooms (with quaint 
names like Pigeon Loft, 
Adam and Eve and Parterre) 
reflects a different aspect of 


Mulberry’s interior collec- 
tion. Some are light and 
airy, others, with carved oak 
four-poster beds and TVs 
hidden behind wall panelling 
are moody, cosy and opu- 
lent. AH are furnished with a 
mix of antique and Mulberry 
period-style English oak fur- 
niture, prints and paintings 
and the sort of knick-knacks 
that you might be tempted 
to stuff into your suitcase. 
Unlike many other country 
house hotels there is not a 
sense that the best room is 
the most expensive - an 
inspection reveals that each 
is special in its own way. 

“It would not be true to 
say that eveiything in Charl- 
ton House is for sale to the 
smitten customer. But theo- 
retically it could be. It was 
important to buy eclecti- 
cally, to have a mix of differ- 
ent furniture, but that was 
going to take a lot of time," 
says Roger. 

“We were very lucky to 
find a restorer who could 
supply us with around 50 
shapes of antique chairs and 
safes anil upholster thmm in 
Mulberry fabrics. Now we 
keep an album of pieces, 
similar to those in the hotel. 


that customers can buy, cov- 
ered in fabrics of their 
choice. A sort of bespoke fur- 
niture service." 

The staff are now in place 
(cnlled from some of 
Britain’s more reputable, if 
not grand establishments); 
the chef busy, interpreting 
the Mulberry lifestyle into a 
menu with dishes such as 
“wild rabbit baked in brie 
pastry with lemon, garlic, 
thyme and oil” or “hot med- 
jool date souffle" - Charlton 
House is ready to receive its 
public. 

“After the excitement of 
creating the house, the salu- 
tary thing now is r ealising 
the burden we have taken 
on," says Roger Saul “We 
can’t afford for it to go 
wrong because we’re invit- 
ing people to live the Mul- 
berry experience and they’re 
either going to enjoy it or 
criticise it. Charlton House 
will be a very powerful tool 
for us." 

■ Charlton House, Shepton 
Mallet, Somerset ; 01749 

34200& Open from March 1 
1997. Rooms from £65 to £250 
for the Grand Suite. Nearest 
railway station: Castle Cary. 
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Bostterandf 
suspended in black 
wife muffi-catour 
embroktered towers, 
£77, lra« Boisvert, 
-{68 Grafton Street, 
London W1 f tefc 
0171-409 1721 


Clockwise from top: Agent Provocateur French knickers, £20; MftS ghgtam, 
£5, microflbre string, £4; Aubade deep-leg. £32, and Triumph PapBkm, £7, 
from Fenwick, 63 New Bond Street, London W1, id: 0171-623 91G1 


Whies nyfon bra smbdUevod with fight blue and green flowers, underwired 
and padded, £48, part of a set, from Agent Provocateur, 6 Bnosdwfcfc Stnset, 
London Wt, tab 0171-438 0229 


The art of sheer dressing 

See-through is in - but what do you wear underneath? Lucia van der Post reports 


I suppose we could 
blame it all ou Nell 
Gwynn, Her fame lives 
on more on account of 
her memorable embon- 
point and her lacy undergar- 
ments than for her Thespian 
talents. 

That’s probably not totally 
fair. Since Eve. the baring of 
breasts and the tricky busi- 
ness of playing hide and 
seek with erogenous zones 
has shifted in and out of 
fashion. But take it tom me, 
this is definitely one of ling- 
erie's happening moments. 

This, as anybody who 
observed the delectable Miss 
Hurley in her see-through 
black lace dress and atten- 
dant underwear at Liz Tay- 
lor's birthday bash will have 
noticed, poses considerable 
problems even for Miss Hur- 
ley let alone for the rest of 
us with our lumps and 
bumps, our droops and wob- 
bles. . . 

But never mind, help is at 
hand. The days of Marks and 
Spencer's mythical status as 
provider of knickers to duch- 
esses and shopgirls alike is 
under threat 

Lingerie departments 
which were once awash with 
plain matt Lycra and oceans 
of body toners and body 
shapers are now pretty as a 
bower, all petaHy and fresh 
with flower-bedecked corse- 
t&ares, bras and knickers. 

Young girls for whom 
underwear used to be some- 
thing that they bought when 
the elastic gave out or the 
bra straps got unbearably 
grubby are now trotting into 
some of the specialist linge- 
rie shops and spending a 
small fortune. 

Shops such as Boisvert, 
which, among other delecta- 
ble® has a big range of Ctaan- 
tal Thomas’s luxurious lines, 
and Agent Provocateur are 
doing a roaring business sell- 
ing ravishingly pretty bras, 
light as air slips, conetieres, 
vintage (never worn) corsets 
and girdles, basques and 
wasples, and, of course, the 
newly fashionable “big" 
knickers. 

"Big" knickers may be the 
current hid phrase on every 
lingerie buyer’s lips but they 
are nothing like so innova- 
tory as they sound - it 
simply means they cover 
slightly more than the itsy- 
bitsy triangles more usually 
on offer. 

According to those in the 
know, the best-shaped of all 
come from Calvin Klein; 
they are like a boyish boxer 
and come in dense micro- 
fibre, selling for between £12 
and £15. 

While few of us will want 
to adopt the new see-through 
or sheer look in its extreme 
or catwalk form, this sum- 
mer will see any number of 
delectably pretty blouses 
and dresses which will need 
some careful thought about 
what to put underneath if 
we are to feel comfortable. 

The designers at the best 
upmarket labels have 
thought carefully about how 
the eventual customer might 
actually wear them and have 
wisely provided the under- 
pinnings to match. At PracLa, 
for instance, and English 
Eccentrics, all the deli- 
ciously flirty and slightly 
see-through numbers have 
suitable and appropriately 
coloured slips to match. 

Those who cannot afford 
top-designer labels will have 
to do some careful shopping 
first As Sarah Dobell, the 
underwear buyer at Harrods, 
puts it "Manufacturers are 
selling dresses without 
thinking what people are 
going to wear under them 
and in my view they need 
their heads examined. Sheer 
dressing is very, very diffi- 
cult" 

This summer’s most useful 
and hard-to-find piece of lin- 
gerie is going to be the slip 
or petticoat “People gave up 
wearing them and so most 
manufacturers stopped mak- 
ing them. At the moment 
those on the market are 
mainly the sort one’s granny 
used to wear. Most people 
are hardly going to buy a 
lovely dress and then want 
to put one of those under- 
neath it" 

Dobell has found an Amer- 


ican company called Only 
Hearts which makes some in 
a tactile microfibre with 
V-necks, shoe-string straps, 
with or without Lace and in 
three different lengths. At 
between £79 and £89 they 
will be the perfect catchall 
garment for the summer. 

Boisvert also has a collec- 
tion of simple slips: quite 
plain with a little lace edg- 
ing - in sfik, cr^pe or nylon 
they cost about £125. 

There seem to be two 
approaches to underwear. 
You either wear something 
in matt, opaque microfibre 
fabrics that makes the 
underwear itself almost 
invisible but also totally con- 
cealing. Or you take the 
other route and buy faeces 
that are so ravishingly 
pretty that they are speci- 
fically designed to be seen - 
either showing through 
flimsy blouses or just 
glimpsed peeking behind a 
low-line jacket 

Warners has a very practi- 
cal range called Nudes 
which comes in three differ- 
ent skin-tones. “They're per- 
fect camouflage." says one of 
my young friends. ‘‘They're 
brilliantly comfortable but 
you’d die rather than let 
anyone you fancied see you 
in them. Wearing them, you 
feel rather like a Barbie doD 
- as if you'd been air 
brushed. 

“That’s why we all go to 
Agent Provocateur where 
they do vintage underwear 
and wonderful uplift bras in 



It afl started on the catwalks - 
hero are highly visible big 
knickers in Cotatte Dinnlgnn's 
spring collection 

a D-cup which are so bard to 
find anywhere else. As far as 
my friends and I are con- 
cerned the Holy Grail is 
seamed stockings with lace 
taps - we haven't found 
them yet but that’s what I 
long to have. I could wear 
them with my fancy corse- 
Iette and it's cheaper than 
buying tights because when 
you ladder them you only 
have to throw one away. 
We’re all also saving up to 
go to Frederick's of Holly- 
wood where they have the 
best lingerie in the world.” 

For most of us our nod to 
fashion's new direction is 
likely to be nothing more 
exciting than a flimsy 
blouse. Hanro has a marvel- 
lous collection of camisoles 
- in silk or cotton, with or 
without lace - at prices 
ranging from £35 to £55 (Har- 
rods stocks most of the 
range) - the perfect solution 
to what to wear underneath. 

When it comes to bras, it 
seems the matter is far from 
simple - most of us. if we 
want to feel we're up there 
at fashion’s cutting-edge, 
will need several different 
sorts, what you might call a 
veritable wardrobe of bras. 

There should be a proper 
sports bra (Berlei has a fan- 
tastic range) for serious 
work-outs in the gym and 
active sports. Then Warner’s 
in the US has launched what 
it calls Friday's bra - a 
“casual, relaxed" one that 
you might wear under a 
tracksuit or Jeans to go to 
the supermarket 

Clingy dresses and T-shirts 
are fraught with special dan- 
gers of their own and here is 
where the moulded bra 
conies in. First developed by 
the very upmarket La Perla. 
there are now also excellent 
ranges by ChanteUe, Lejaby. 
Triumph and dear old Marks 
and Spencer. 

And finally, we come to 


those designed mainly for 
being seen - the lace and 
flower-trimmed ones that are 
in all the best lingerie shops 
this summer. 

Far very specific problems 
- the halter-neck dress, the 
backless number, the strap- 
less dress, the cross-over 
front - Berlei has a collec- 
tion of bras in its Answers 
Collection which provides 
the solution far them ah. 

Above all, the secret of 
dressing this summer is 
going to lie in layers. The 


look is all about prettiness 
and floatiness. Sheer shirts 
can be worn over T-shirts - 
white for a pretty, summery 
look, black for something 
mare chic - and opaque sUps 
and dark tights under now- 
you-see-it-now-you-don’t lace 
can look beguiling a n d femi- 
nine. 

At Vogue's end of Fashion 
Week party, Georgia Cole- 
ridge, wife of Goode Nast’s 
managing director Nicholas 
Coleridge, had it perfectly 
judged - she wore what 


looked like an all-in-one 
black body-suit and over it 
the sheerest, prettiest of 
white organdie tunics. 

Finally, one last piece of 
advice. If any male readers 
are pondering upon which of 
the myriad of pretties they 
should be buying for their 
nearest and dearest, think 
again. 

Just remember that over 
70 per cent of the lingerie 
bought on Valentine's Day is 
returned or exchanged. This 
is strictly female territory. 




SPOT THE REFUGEE 


There he is. Fourth row, second from 
the left The one with the moustache. 
Obvious really. 

Maybe not The unsavoury-lookmg 
character you’re looking at is more 
likely to be your average neighbour- 
hood dob with a grubby vest and a 
weekend’s stubble on his chin. 

And the real refugee could just as 
easily be the clean-cut Mow on his left. 

You see, refugees are just like you 
and me. 

Except for one thing. 


Everything they once had has been 
left behind. Home, family, possessions, 
all gone They have nothing. 

And nothing is all they’ll ever have 
unless we all extend a helping hand. 

We know you can’t give them back 
the things that others have taken away. 



. yicra 

United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


We’re not even asking for money 
(though every cent certainly helps). 

But we are asking that you keep an 
open mind. And a smile of welcome. 

It may not seem much. But to a 
refugee it can mean everything. 

UNHCRis a strictly humanitarian 
organization funded only by voluntary 
contributions. Currently it is responable 
for more than 19 million refugees 
around the world. 

UNHCR Public Information 

P.O.Box 2500 

1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland 
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MOTORING 


The affordable 
and the best 

The Geneva motor show is in a class of its own, says Stuart Marshall 


T he most radical 
car Mercedes- 
Benz has created 
had its world 
debut at . the 
Geneva salon de I’automo- 
bfle, which opened this 
week. • The egg-shaped 
A-Class is snpmoinl-sized 
but family-car spacious. It is 
said to have a city car’s man- 
oeuvrability, the comfort of 
a conventional Mercedes and 
the versatility of a multi-pur- 
pose vehicle. All it has in 
common with a “proper" 
Mercedes ' is the three- 
pointed star on the front 
Mercedes-Benz claims the 
A-Class is as safe as a con- 
ventional, full-sized saloon 
car because, in a crash, the 
eng ine slides underneath the 
floor and not into the pas- 
senger space. Shifting the 
seats around allows it be 
. anything from - a driver-only 
load lugger to a five-seat 
people carrier. In four -seat 
family car mode, passengers 
have lots of room and there 
Is ample luggage space. 

It has front-wheel drive 


and a choice of three engines 
. - l.4-litre and Lfr-litre petrol 
and 1.7-litre diesel. Electroni- 
cally controlled direct-injec- 
tion, turbocharging and 
intercooling make the four- 
valves-per-cy Under 1.7-litre 
one of the world's most 
advanced diesels and the 
A-CIass potentially among 
the most economical of cars. 
The diesel version will aver- 
age up to 63mpg (4.48 1/ 
100km) and the petrol-en- 
gined ones achieve at least 
41mpg (6.9 l/iookm). 

. - When the A-Class goes on 
sale in Germany in the 
autumn, customers will be 
able to collect their own cars 
from the factory at Rasta tt 
Britain will not get it until 
next' -year, when prices are 
thought likely to be in the 
£13,000 to' £17.000 range, 
depending on engines and 
equipment levels. 

Geneva salon, always one 
of the best international 
motor shows, is more star 
studded than ever this year. 
But it' is the affordable 
exhibits (such as the Mer- 


cedes A-Class) rather than 
over-egged confections for 
the rich that are the main 
centres of attention. Among 
them are Ford's sporting 
Fiesta-based Puma coupg; 
the restyled Peugeot 306s, 
including a long-awaited 
estate car; the Suzuki Wagon 
R-Flus, a six-seat mini-people 
mover, and the tiny, 3.5 
metre long Seat Arosa mini- 
hatchback, rivalling Fiat's 
Cinquecento for compact- 

llftSS. 

A udi’s elegantly 
curvy A6 saloon 
replacement is mak- 
ing its first appear- 
ance at the salon. From the 
side, the parabolic sweep of 
the roof has a family resem- 
blance to the new VW Pas- 
sat, even the Skoda Octavia. 

Initially, the new A6 will 
be powered by three spark- 
ignition engines, all with 
five valves per cylinder. The 
top model will have a 2.8- 
litre, 193 horsepower V6 and 
front-wheel or quattro all- 
wheel drive. Others will 


have a new 2.4-litre V6 (IK 
horsepower) or LMitre, 150 
horsepower, turbocharged 
four-cylinder. A 1.9-litre 
direct-injection turbo-diesel 
follows soon afterwards. The 
first A6s, all with air-condi- 
tioning, arrive in Britain in 
May. 

The handsome new VW 
Passat Estate was unveiled 
at the salon and is also due 
to go on sale in Britain in 
May. Roomier and better 
equipped than the car it 
replaces, it must be even 
more successful- All models 
have roof rails and load 
cover, ABS brakes, twin air- 
bags and pre-tensioned seat 
belts front and rear. Engine 
t ransmissi on options are 
the same as for the Passat 
hatchback, which wil] be in 
UK showrooms in a few 
days' time, priced from 
£13£95 cm the road. 

A walk around the salon 
demonstrates that the life- 
style, four-wheel drive mar- 
ket is alive and well - and 
not just In Switzerland, 
where their snow-beating 



Signum: the shape of tenge OpeWauxhail estate cars to cone 


extra traction is in great 
demand every winter. Dai- 
hatsu unvefled a 1.3-litre rec- 
reational 4x4 not previously 
seen outside Japan. 

The Real Time transmis- 
sion of the 2.0-litre. 128 
horsepower Honda CR-V 
five=seat sports-utility drives 
the front wheels on hard sur- 
faces, feeding power auto- 
matically to the rear wheels 
when the front ones lose 
grip. The lid of its water- 
proof underfloor cargo stare 
lifts out to double as a picnic 
table. The top half of its tail- 
gate opens separately, BMW 
5-Series Touring style, for 
loading small packages. 

Chrysler Jeep’s Cherokee 


has had a major facelift 
Like the original Range 
Rover, which looked as good 
25 years on as it did when 
new in 1970, the veteran 
Cherokee is an on-off road 
classic. Smart enough for 
town it goes well in the 
rough. 

Land Rover had been 
expected to unveil its new 
and smaller r unnin g mate 
for the Discovery and Range 
Rover at Geneva but its 
launch is still some Twnnt hw 
off. It will probably be in the 
autumn, either at Frankfurt 
or London. 

No motor show is com- 
plete without concept cars. 
Some are just attention seek- 


ers that will never be heard 
of again. Others are either 
destined for early production 
or at least point the direc- 
tion in which a manufac- 
turer intends to go. Promi- 
nent among these are two 
Rover prototypes which are 
straws in the wind for a Mini 
replacement and a small out- 
side, roomy within people- 
mover. The Shiraz, a styling 
study far a large executive 
car, indicates a move up- 
market by Daewoo is likely 
once its new small and 
medium cars have become 
established. 

On the Opel (Vauxhall) 
stand, the Signum concept is 
a vision for a future genera- 


tion of large. lifestyle estate 
cars. An experimental space- 
saving rear suspension, plus 
electrically operated sliding 
rear seats, provides a flat 
load floor up to 3 metres (9ft 
lOin) long. 

Powering this down-to- 
earth concept car is a 3-litre. 
V6. 24-valve direct injection 
turbo diesel engine, jointly 
developed with Isuzu. Com- 
puter simulations suggest 
this 175 horsepower unit 
would give Signum a top 
speed of 144mph/232kph and 
an average fuel consumption 
of 43mpg (6.6 l/100km). 

■ The saUm de t'automobUe 
at Palerpo, near Geneva air- 
port. ends on March 16. 
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The heat 
is on 

John Griffiths examines why car 
prices are down in Europe 


A s 111 wind might be 
blowing for Eur- 
ope's car industry 
but it appears to be 
doing consumers some good. 
Statistics collected by Mar- 
keting Systems, an industry 
monitoring group, show that 
new car prices across most 
European markets fell in 
real terms last year. Not by 
much, mind you, and in Italy 
they rose when adjusted for 
inflation (although only by 
l.l per cent). But in Ger- 
many, France, the UK and 
Spain, they dropped by up to 
0.9 per cent. 

The figures reflect list 
prices - those which the car- 
makers publish in their bro- 
chures. In 1997, as never 
before, those prices reflect 
more hope than expectation. 
Transaction prices - what 
the customer actually pays - 
are considerably lower after 
dealer discounts are taken 
into account, and they are 
coming under increasing 
pressure all the time. 

Also, the figures are in 
sharp contrast to much of 
the postwar period and par- 
ticularly the 1980s. In that 
decade, it was not unknown 
for makers to raise prices 
three or four times a year, 
with the annual increase 
coming in comfortably ahead 
of inflation. Now, the brakes 
are on - applied not just by 
the fierce competition 
between Europe's car compa- 
nies but also from further 
away. 

South Korea's Daewoo, 
hugely aggressive in its 
plans to become one of the 
world's “top 10" by early 
next century, is at the fore- 
front Its wholly owned sales 
network, long warranties, 
free collect and deliver servi- 
cing, courtesy cars and other 
innovations have rattled the 
UK industry's cage. While 
waiting - after nearly two 
years - far Daewoo to fall 
flat on its face. European 
rivals are now having to 
adopt similar incentives. 

The disadvantage for Dae- 
woo, its big Korean rival 
Hyundai and other Asia-Pa- 
cific incomers is that their 
cars are not yet state of the 
art by European standards. 
But they will be in a couple 
of years - and so will Malay- 
sia’s Proton, making breath- 
taltingly rapid use of Group 
Lotus in which it bought a 
majority holding last year. 

Add on new competition 
from North America - 
Chrysler intends to be a big 
player in Europe and is 
beginning to make its pres- 
ence felt - and some of the 
reasons for the price rise 
slowdown become apparent 
Others are perhaps not so 
obvious. Not long ago, Japa- 
nese cars had a quality and 
reliability edge, and their 
makers were happy to price 
up to European levels. Now, 
practically everyone makes 
cars of acceptable quality 
and Toyota, Nissan and the 
rest are having to slug it out 
in the marketplace on simi- 
lar terms to the others. 

The pain is real. More 
than io years after being set 
up, Nissan’s UK manufactur- 
ing operations have yet to 
turn a profit Ford, the UK 
market leader, is making 


huge losses in Europe. 

Garel Rhys, one of the 
industry's most knowledge- 
able gurus, says new cars 
are still priced too hi ghly in 
the UK relative to incomes, 
and that makers and dealers 
will have to continue to 
squeeze their costs to make 
the two more compatible. 

It is not just makers feel- 
ing the pressures, however; 
the squeeze is being applied 
all the way down through 
franchised dealer networks 
and the independent used 
car retail trade. The net 
effect is that prices should 
come down and value go up 
across the spectrum. 

The did ways of doing new 
and used car business are 
changing fast, driven by new 
thinking and new technol- 
ogy. Indeed, John Bo well, an 
associate partner in Ander- 
sen Consulting who speci- 
alises in the sector, points 
out that many of the func- 
tions now performed by deal- 
ers - such as providing new 
model information, arrang- 
ing finance and even organ- 
ising delivery - can be done 

I The old ways 
of doing 
new and 
used car 
business are 
changing fast 

by the maker just as well 
through the Internet 
Franchised dealers may 
not disappear, he says, but 
they will have to make huge 
efforts to build superior cus- 
tomer relationship and ser- 
vice levels. 

Increasingly, technology 
will break down the old 
physical boundaries of used 
car trading and intensify 
competition. Others have 
already spotted the opportu- 
nity - Car Shop now has 
rivals under such names as 
Virtual Showroom and Auto 
Locate. 

Perhaps the biggest 
chang es in the used car mar- 
ket will, like so much In the 
motor world, be imported 
from North America. There, 
the age of the used car 
supermarket is dawning and 
the revolution is being led 
by “outsiders". The two big- 
gest are AutoNation, part of 
Republic Industries run by 
the Blockbuster video 
founder, Wayne Huizenga: 
and CarMax, part of Circuit 
City, an electronics and elec- 
trical stores chain group. 

Between them, they are 
planning to have nearly 200 
used car superstores open by 
2000 with a philosophy that 
has sent shivers down the 
spines of conventional deal- 
ers. The idea is to buy in 
large volumes - through 
auctions, fleet and other 
large-scale disposals - take a 
relatively small marg in and 
sell in equally high volumes. 

Traditional US dealers, 
badly rattled, are responding 
with a similar plan, setting 
up an enterprise called Driv- 
er’s Mart The concept has 
already reached Europe, but 
only in the UK so far. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Plenty 
of real 


sparkle 

from 


the UK 


Jancis Robinson finds an 
English wine that is more . 
like champagne than the 
real thing... 


T he last time we at 
the Weekend FT 
tasted a range of 
fizz on your 
behalf, we wal- 
lowed in a range of cham- 
pagnes at their grandest. 
Dom Perignon did frightfully 
well, I seem to remember. 

This year I thought it was 
time to eat a bit of bread and 
butter Instead of richly iced 
cake and accor dingl y organ- 
ised an in-depth look at 
wines made in the image of 
champagne, by the “tradi- 
tional method” as it should 
say on the label, in the vine- 
yards and cellars of England 
and Wales. 

The theory goes that this 
is one type of wine British 
vignerons ought to be rather 
good at. given the climato- 
logical similarities with the 
Champagne region in 
north-east Prance. There are 
even patches of similarly 
chalky soil In southern 
England too. 

Such wines need time to 
age in bottle, however, gain- 
ing character from contact 
with the yeasty leftovers 
from a second fermentation. 
So, considering this is a rela- 
tively new departure for the 


English wine business. I was 
surprised to find as many as 
19 different samples of pale 
English bruts, as well as sev- 
eral pink wines that we win- 
nowed out of what was 
already a demanding tasting. 

I was joined by fellow FT 
writer Giles MacDonogh. 
Dee Blacks tock. the master 
of wine who buys cham- 
pagne for Waitrose. and 
Yves Sauboua who is a lead- 
ing light of the French som- 
melier mafi a in London and 
serves up to 200 bottles of 
champagne a week to the 
well-heeled members of Mon- 
te's in Sloane Street. 

To keep us all on our toes. 
I slipped an inexpensive 
champagne, Heidsieck Mono- 
pole (£13.49 from Arthur 
Rack ham shops), into our 
masked line-up to see 
whether it stood out In this 
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Ready, steady, sniff. From left: Waitrose wine buyer Dee Btackstock, Yves Sauboua of Montes restaurant aid the FTs Giles MacDonogh and Jancis Robinson 
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company. 

It did not. Ln fact I 
described the champagne, 
our second favourite wine, 
as “quintessentially 
English", praising its whis- 
tle-clean. fresh, tart, neutral, 
light and racy character as 
just the sort of style I would 
expect English sparkling 
wine producers to be aiming 


for. The wine most of us 
thought was champagne, 
including sommelier Yves, 
was actually made in West 
Sussex, at West Chiltington. 
by Sandy and Stuart Moss of 
Chicago, who have used 
French expertise to fulfil 
their dream of m aking an 
answer to champagne in the 
English countryside. 

Turning their backs on 
received wisdom that 
England will ripen only Ger- 
manic grapes, they have 
planted the Pinot and Char- 
donnay grapes of the Cham- 


pagne region. The wine we 
liked so much was made 
exclusively from the first 
crop of Chardonnay pro- 
duced on their carefully cho- 
sen 50-acre site. 

Nyetlmber Blanc de 
Blancs 1992 was not only tbe 
overall favourite by quite a 
margin, but also one of the 
most smartly packaged 
wines of tbe tasting, even if 
at first I took it for a nega- 
tively Soviet-influenced 
brand called “Nyet Imber”. 
It turns out to be pro- 
nounced "nigh-timber" and 


to have been mentioned in 
tbe Domesday Book. 

The slight drawback is 
that it costs £15 a bottle from 
the vineyard on 01799413969, 
free delivery by the case. It 
is a thoroughly well inte- 
grated, tight-knit, distinctive 
wine, however, that has ben- 
efited from three years’ bot- 
tle age. Creamy and brioche- 
scented, it represents a 
breakthrough for English 
wine. 

My favourite, and a wine 
that scored almost as well 
overall as the champagne. 


was Moorlynch Special 
Reserve 1992. selling for 
about £9.99 at Averys of Bris- 
tol and various branches of 
Thresher and Sanders in its 
zone of production near 
Bridgwater In Somerset. 
Harvey Nichols, of London 
SWX has listed tbe 199L 
Another very well-made 
wine, it has also spent 
almost three years gaining 
complexity, but is different 
hi style in that it is made 
from England's most planted 
grape, the neutral but zesty 
Seyval Blanc. It is dry and 


appetising and genuinely 
interesting. Yves found 
"lovely intensity". Dee found 
bottle age, and both she and 
Giles noted some apple fla- 
vours. 

The other English wine to 
win 4 general approval was 
tbe rather garishly packaged 
Bubbly from Down St Mary 
in Devon, which is available 
at the vineyard for £9.99 a 
bottle (0136M2300) and the 
farm shop at Chatsworth in 
Derbyshire. 

We woe all impressed by 
English winemakers' obvi- 
; 


ous. mastery of what we are 
no . longer allowed to call the 
Rhampagm* method. Bubbles 
were persistent and not' too 
.. uncomfortably frothy. . 

'■ There were one or two 
wines that did -not smell 
clean and appetising, how- 
ever, fehd the most common 
fault was over-compensation 
for unpleasantly unripe 
grapes with too. much added 
sweetening. 

- When it comes to putting 
clasginto.a wine, with bub- 
bles than is no substitute 
for time! ' ..w'V 


I n the Christian calen- 
dar, this weekend 
marks the halfway 
point between peniten- 
tial Ash Wednesday and 
Easter. By tradition on this 
Sunday the Church permits 
those who observe the 
restrictions of 40 days’ fast- 
ing and abstinence to enjoy 
a brief holiday. 

Mid-Lent or Mothering 
Sunday is generally associ- 
ated with simnel cake and 
other teatime treats. Those, 
like me, keener on a slap-up 
lunch than dainty afternoon 
tea, may prefer to consider 
indulging instead in an 
old-fashioned joint of roast 
meat with a bottle or two of 
claret, followed by a snooze- 
inducing pudding. Here are a 
couple of suggestions. 

My first choice is a cara- 
melised upside-down tart 
made with bananas. After 
years of a faintly dowdy 
image, bananas are riding 
high. Everyone is going 
bananas about bananas. 

The turn-around started 
about a year ago with a 
highly successful promotions 
campaign in which athletes 
unzipping bananas high- 
lighted the high-fibre, low- 
fat. fast-energising aspects of 
the fruit. Not only were the 
sporting and jogging frater- 
nity won over, but children 
began to demand a daily 
banana in their lunch boxes. 

Then bananas became a 
designer fruit, rations that 
had to be seen to be seen, 
essential luggage on a par 
with the designer bottle of 


Cookery / Philippa Davenport 

Go bananas for a 


break in Lent 


water that peeks out of the 
hold-all. backpack or bicycle 
basket of every young 
trendy worthy of the name. 

Now that chefs and cook- 
ery writers have climbed on 
to the bandwagon, bananas 
are inescapable - and 
banana recipes are taking 
over from bananas pure and 
simple. 

Not wishing to be left out 
I applied myself to the task 
and came up with what I 
thought was a rather good 
idea. Flushed with the suc- 
cess of my recipe testing 
labours. I was halfway 
through typing up the final 
version of what 1 was 
pleased to christen my 
banana tarte Tatin. when 
the postman delivered a 
press release containing a 
Raymond Blanc menu of the 
month which finish ed with 
an almost identical confec- 
tion. 

UK readers who shop at 
Waitrose may have picked 
up a copy of Blanc’s version 
before they read this. Some, 
I dare say. will suspect me of 
plagiarism, which I deny. It 
is. I suggest, an unsurprising 


fact of life that when fash- 
ionable ingredients are used 
as the starting point for rec- 
ipe development some over- 
laps occur. Ideas sometimes 
seem to float in the ether, 
and the best and most obvi- 
ous are almost inevitably 


a gentle Caribbean update, 
using lime and coconut 
cream. As with the banana 
tart I believe this idea to be 
mine. But wbat is the bet- 
ting that someone else some- 
where has thought up and 
cooked up its twin? 



bound to be picked up by 
two or more people simulta- 
neously. This applies equally 
to subjects for biography, 
home decorating ideas and 
recipes. 

My second suggested pud- 
ding for Mid-Lent Sunday 
has its roots in a soothing 
English nursery favourite 
made with lemon and 
creamy milk. I have given it 


BANANA TARTE TATIN 
fsmw 6-8) 

Just over 1kg very firm, 
unblemished bananas; 35 Og 
(prepared weight) puff 
pastry; 75g butter; 75g 
sugar; 1 dozen green carda- 
mom pods: the finely grated 
zest of 1 small orange and 1 
s mal l lemon; 2 tablespoons 
freshly squeezed orange 
jnice; l tablespoon lemon 
juice. 

Roll out the pastry to a 
25cm round. Prick it and 
chill it while preparing tbe 
filling and heating the oven 
and a baking sheet to 19(PC 
(375*F| gas mark 5. 

Melt the butter gently in a 
small saucepan. Add the 
sugar and cook to a rich 
golden caramel, stirring, for 
about four minutes. Take 
care not to let it catch. Pour 
the caramel into a 23cm 


round tart or cake tin or 
Pyrex dish about 4cm deep. I 
use Pyrex as I like to see 
wbat is cooking. 

Peel the bananas and 
quarter them, cutting each 
one across then lengthways. 
Crush the cardamom seeds 
to a coarse powder, mix with 
the citrus juice and zest in a 
soup plate. Turn the pieces 
of banana in the flavourings, 
a few at a time, and pack 
them jigsaw-tightly into the 
caramel-lined dish, on their 
sides or curved side down. 

Drizzle any leftover fla- 
vourings over the fruit, and 
cover with the chilled 
pastry, tucking in the edges 
like a blanket all round. 
Bake for about 40 minutes 
until the pastry is a firm 
rich golden brown. 

Run a knife round the 
inside edge of the tin or dish 
as soon as it emerges from 
the oven. Then leave the tart 
to cool for 5-10 minutes 
before covering it with a 
lipped tart plate, inverting 
and turning It out. Serve 
warm (this tart reheats well 
next dayl with chilled pour- 
ing custard or creme fraicbe. 


LITTLE UME AND 
COCONUT PUDDINGS . 
(serves 4) 

Two limes; generous 250ml 
coconut cream (I use a 
200 ml carton of coconut 
cream mixed with 50ml or 
so water); 50g butter lOOg 
sugar; 2 large eggs; 15g 
sifted plain flour. 

Heat the oven to 180-190°C 
(350 a F-375“F) gas mark 4-5 
and butter four individual 
souffld dishes. 

Beat tbe butter and sugar 
ln a warmed bowl with the 
finely grated lime zest until 
light and fluffy. Add the egg 
yolks, one at a time, gently 
stir in the sifted flour, fol- 
lowed by the coconut cream, 
then 50ml freshly squeezed 
lime juice. (The mixture may 
take on a disconcerting cur- 
dled look in the process but 
do not let this worry you.) 

Whisk the egg whites to 
snowy peaks. Gently fold in 
the lime coconut cream. 
Ladle the mixture into the 
prepared soufflg dishes. 
Stand the dishes in a 
roasting pan half-filled with 
freshly boiled water and 
bake for 3035 minutes until 
pale gold, puffed up and set 
The pudding separates as it 
cooks into a creamy citrus 
sauce under a souffldd 


sponge cap. 

Dust the little puddings 
with icing sugar just before 
serving them, and have a jug 
of thin cream at table so that 
those who want to can open 
their pudding with a spoon 
and pour in cream to cool 
and soften the citrus tang. 


r he people of the 
Valais in southern 
Switzerland are gen- 
erally viewed by 
sir fellow Swiss corded er- 
s as rather special - eigen- 
tig is the word used in 
irman. The canton Is con- 
lered a newcomer to the 
□federation - the Valais 
ly joined in 1815. it is inac- 
isible - you have to mean 
go there - and its people 
s fiercely independent and 
iquently quarrelsome. 
•Down there.” commented 
s wine grower, “even the 
ws fight” - referring to 
; famous breed of Here ns 
ws which attack one 
other in staged cow fights 
on the alp each summer, 
iigh above Brig is a tiny 
lage called Mund. There is 
thing remarkable about 
? village at first sight But 
-ms distinguished itself by 
one product: saffron, 
cords show that the spice 
5 been grown there since 
* 14th century. But pro- 
ction has declined steadily 
?r the centuries and by 
> mid-1950s saffron cultiva- 
n seemed doomed to 
»me a distant folk mem- 


Growers of Swiss gold 


Sue Style visits the saffron producers of Mund 


ory. 

It took the building, in 


1979. of an incongruous con- 
crete road snaking up to the 
viliage from tbe valley to 
mobilise the troops. Progress 
is viewed with suspicion in 
those mountainous parts. 
The road was deemed too 
big, too ugly and generally 
surplus to people's needs. 
Worst of ail, it transpired 
that a swathe of tbe best saf- 
fron fields (which until then 
hardly anyone knew about, 
and apparently cared less) 
was intersected in no less 
than three places by the 
hairpin bends of the offend- 
ing road. 

Enter an eigenartig band 
of Mund inhabitants. Stung 
into action, they decided to 
resurrect tbe village’s 
ancient tradition of saffron 
growing. A Safranzunft (saf- 
fron guild) was born, pota- 
toes were pulled up, goats 
and sheep were removed and 
hills ides were planted with 
bulbs of the crocus sativus. 
Production in 1978 (pre-road; 
stood at a mere 20g. By 1982. 


this had rocketed to 400?. In 
1989. they harvested 2kg of 
the precious spice. 

It is not a lot of saffron 
(Spain produces around 
15,000kg each yean but it 
was enough to launch the 
village of Mund in popular 
perception. The saffron culti- 
vators increase in number 
ever)* year. 

Some are villagers who 
work down in the valley for 
a chemical factory, others 
are wine growers or doctors. 
All are motivated by the 
same desire: to see an 
ancient tradition revived 
and a noble product grown 
once again on the slopes. 

The crocus bulbs are 
planted at the end of the 
summer, about 10cm deep in 
steeply sloping sandy soil. 
The soil must be well 
drained and not too rich - 
the crocus sativus hates wet 
feet and turns up its nose at 
a dose of manure. Rye is 
sown in between to act as a 
mulch and keep down the 


weeds. The first harvest will 
come the following October 
and November. 

Full moon and Fohn (a dis- 
turbing, warm south-west 
w"ind which ripens tbe 
autumnal grapes and drives 
people crazy in passing) are 
each thought to be condu- 


The brick red 
stigmas are 
pinched out 
carefully and 
laid on silver 
foil to dry 


cive to flowering. Saffron 
stealing is strenuously dis- 
couraged and actively 
policed: in the fields a notice 
reads - Saj'ranpflucken verbo- 
leti - Basse SfrSOO" (Saffron 
picking forbidden, penalty 
£250). 

The beautiful flowers, pale 


mauve streaked with deep 
purple, are picked whole and 
borne home by their proud 
owners. The brick red 
stigmas - generally three in 
□umber, sometimes four 
(when the flower is known 
as a princess), rarely five (a 
queen) - are pinched out 
carefully and laid on silver 
foil to dry. In tbe old days 
drying took place on top of 
the tiled wood-burning stove 
in the parlour, a process 
which perfumed the room 
beautifolly. 

Oddly, the stigmas have 
no aroma when fresh, only 
in death do they develop 
their extraordinary pun- 
gency. Some 120 flowers are 
needed to give a gram of 
stigmas, barely enough to 
flavour a dish of risotto. 

And the cost of the golden 
spice from Mund? The 
question is academic, since 
none ever reaches the 
market. Some finds its way 
into the wonderful saffron 
risotto made at tbe 


Restaurant Safran in the 
village. Some more is used to 
infuse an extraordinary 
saffron liqueur (Geist des 
Safrans) made by art 
historian/apothecary Jurgen 
Rohmeder with the help of 
wine-grower Josef-Marie 
Chanton. 

Members of the guild 
bestow tiny amounts of it on 
grateful friends and 
relations, or local politicians 
sympathetic to their cause. 

Herr Studer, the baker in 
Gils, near Brig, a native of 
Mund, has patented a 
fragrant Safranbrot which 
can be foiind on his shelves 
on Saturdays, or to special 
order. It is a lightly 
sweetened milk loaf, richly 
gold with saffron and 
recommended for breakfast 
or tea, with butter and 
jam. 

Perhaps one day the 
saffron growers of this little 
Valaisan village will produce 
enough to sell on tbe open 
market - although it is 
possible that no one would 
be able to afford It. 
Meanwhile, Mund Is on the 
map, a great old tradition 
has been revived - and a ' 
good time is being had by 
all. 


Jui. 
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wine 



S ome fine wine ’ 
bargains are to be 
had from the newly 
expanded null 
order wine merchant 
Mayor Sworder of Croydon. 
Surrey (tel: 0181-686 1155). 

The sum of £14 is .an 
excellent price for a sturdy 
1988 dassed-growth 
Pauflla c, in this case .the 
fifth-growth Chfitean 
BataQley which has many 
years ahead of it yet. Even 
more unusual is some ' 
mature white burgundy, a 
Chassagne Montrachet 
1990 from Jean-Marc 
Morey, at the strange, but 
highly acceptable price of 
£1&28 a bottle. This is 
relatively fat rathe? than 
Imh but Is .drinking well 
now. ' • •• 

Both these are wines . 
which were being held 
back by Mayor Sw order's 
new owners to offer 
through the branches of, 
the Davisons chain of wine 
retailers, before they were : 
sold to Unwins. 

Keen wine lovers would 
do well to sweep upfttfe 
bargains from tbe darkest 
corn e rs of these shops in 
and around London before 
they are aft-Unwinised. 

Jancis Robinson 


1988 and the opportunities 
arising from the opening of 
the Globe Theatre next 
summer and the .Tate 
Gallery Museum <£ Modern 
"Art at Bahkslde in a few 


years.. - 

j. . At least halfrthemean - 
changes every month. ; 
Starters are about £3 and 
main dishes £8 but they do 
ring the chapgesJKeceqtiy, 
for instance; yon could ; 
have begun with half a 
Maine lobster WithTIme 
mayonnaise for £6-25 and 

gone on to a breast of 

Barbary duck in a 
riimtuiiarip^ nri Grand 
ftaratef sauce for £9.35. 

■ *The"wine selection 
focuses an rins de pays at 
£6 a bottle. A glass of 



The good bistro, located 
somewhere between fast 
food and festbmek, usually 
awaits discovery down a . ' 
side street . The cuisine will 

lean towards classic 
French, the decor will be 
attractive but ..." 
unpretentious and the 
prices affordable. 

Above all, standards 

will be consistently high 
because it will rely on ' 
customers coming bade 

TTris, traditionally, ia ' ' 
where the quarter eats. ' 

Robert Didie?, hnVf 
French and a third- 
generation chef, had all 
this in mind when he 
opened Petit Robert in . 
Park Street, Southwark, 
the next area of London to 
face regeneration. He was ' 
unperturbed by the 
rundown, if characterful, .. 
surroundings and the 
nearby chaos of the .- 
construction of Jubilee- 
Underground line 

extension. 

He saw, instrari 
potential customers 
emerging from the new 
tube station from March' ' ; 


bouse is wine is Just 
£1.35, ’ 

’! “Too, mapy restaurants 
rip people off, ~ says Didier. 
“They are overcharging for 
very mediocre service and’' 

. food. ThereVno need for ft. 
If the restaurant is full,' I 
can make , a living. If prises 
are geared so that people . 
can afford to. borne back ';Y 
every week, then people ’ 

wffl. " ; . /• / ;/v 

Fetii Robert Is open from 
7am ta’Hpro on Mondays • 
to Friday, ah Saturday 
evening and for m 
extended Sunday lunch 
with a set menu” r 

■ JohnFaiding 


■ Of £he numerous pub' 
reincarnations taking . 
place toXondon, Cactus 
Bine, 8&FaIhani Road, ’’ 

; SW3 <0171-823 7858) IS 
serving some at the most 
exciting food. Its ’theme Js - 
the cooking, of southArest ' : 
• A me ri ca and Mexico and 
its jalapepo soup, crawfish! 
tamates and empanadas . , 
reflect, that. Fortunately, 
mango mxorgneritas anri a : 
range ojf 30 tequilas wfli . 
cooI_you d^wu. - . ~ ' 

tolas Under 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Thank you for lunch and £43,696.43 


Nicholas Lander announces the winners of the FTs Lunch for a Fiver promotion and looks back on its success 



hi* -year's 'FT 
Luhchfor a Fiver' 
'pwamttaa In. .foe 
•StiBK--’ tei?. again 
founded expecta- 
tlOBS^ Tbe link with the 
idattity, .5&ve ; the Children, 
pwred popufar^witli readers 
/andrestefcratours. : , 
jA& a ffirtct result' of onr 
^ diarity has 
£43,696.43 la dona- 
[tfons, with. more stiff; arriv- 
fag:- The total raised Is about 
vS&'- per cent higher- than - 
(SWtlctpated. The money is 
already Mag put'- to good 
.'use round the world, says 
Joe Bflltogtjro of Save the 
Children. 

1 Sarastro, in London's West 
End, (0171:686 0101) shewed 
no Inhibitions iwnt^ng 
out donation envelopes and, 
by coflecttog' £4,015, easily 
wpn-foa FTs award' for rids- : 
tog the most money for char- 
ity. ........ 

It achieved this partly 
thanks to its customers;, 
pj nfly- fhaniac to its charis- 
matic owner - “King Rich- 
who matched the £250 
obetable of 16. donated after 
a^fiirtMay-lunch; and partly 
tiunlrai to: the Sarastro 
The orchestra 
. . plays in the eve- 
but^rtiring the FT fart- 
played at lunch as 

rjlljteg vrfth other orchestra 
members, Richard Sletanan 
i ttod ^ Chris. Brlerly_ went 
Toaudthfi tables with. a hat 
tn dnnnup wtin donations. 
Inthis way, a further £1,500 
was collected. 

. Other sterling contribu- 
tinroi wm» frm the custom- 
ers at The Earn of Plenty, 



ft-. A" - 


Devon, which raised £671, 
and those enjoying lunch at 
Hamblefon Rail, Leicester- 
shire the White Hart ton, 
Oldham; the Punch Bowl 
Inn, Crosthwaite, Cumbria; 
and the Butler's Wharf Cho- 
phouse, London. 

Restaurateurs entered into 
the spirit of the promotion in 
different ways. Serai and 
Mich e l Perraud, at the Fleur 
de Sel. Haslemere, Surrey, 
placed a Save, the Children 
tree by the entrance to 
which' they attained donor 
-envelopes. At the -Bryn 
Bowel Hotel, Llangollen, bar 
manager Gary Warae cre- 
ated a 3D replica of the' FT 
logo as a centrepiece for the 
restaurant and - wore a 
Financial Times bow tie and 

* yinv^| r fltey 'h iit>ri _ . .. 

With one; or two excep- 
tlons, the number of custom- 
ers and the average spend 
were considerably higher 
than previous years. Bryn 
Howel reported numbers up 
50 pm- cent oh last year. 
Nigel Haworth, of Michelin- 
starred Northcote Manor, 


Blackburn, said it had 
served 221 covers over the 
fortnight and wished it bad 
taken part, in previous years. 
This was a sentiment echoed 
by Nicholas Watoford at The 
Well House, Liskeard, Corn- 
wall. 

Gary Levy, of The Step- 
ping Stone, in south London, 
wrote of greatly increased 
trade, adding: T only wish 
we were able to maintain 
similar levels of trade the 
rest of the year." Michael 
and Penny Fleet, of The 
Grapevine, Odiham, Hamp- 
shire, felt that the promotion 
had definitely broadened 
their lunchtime cliente l e — 
vital as they seek to build 
their business. 

Ruth Rogers and Rose 
Grey, at the River Caffe, 
Hamme rsmith, west London, 
said that in spite of the pres- 
ence of a large number of 
junior ffhpffn from other res- 
taurants keen to take advan- 
tage of the temporarily lower 
prices, the average spend 
was £23 on their £10 menu. 

Elaine Gatehouse, from 




The Horn of Plenty^ reported 
an average spend of £17.35 
an a menu price of £7.50 and 
said that of the 367 custom- 
ers 30 per cent were new. 
A.C. Clift, proprietor of The 
Talbot, Knightwick, in 
Worcestershire, said busi- 
ness had been excellent but 


• ''£10 restaurants • . . ; 

1. Hambteton Flail, Rutland; Leicestershire (01572--7569&1) 
Restaurant, UxtfonVm (0t7tJ229 4481) , ' . 

:13i.{WirA«frigham Rekfe r Wlnterihgh^ 
v v : {01724-733096} ~ ' . • 

A. Brown's 1-totei, London W1; {0T71-4^i 6020). 

5. Woffington 1 House* near NeW&Jry. v Be«te(pTa5S-2S51G0)‘ 
. ,6, Read’s, Faveraham, Kent (D1795-535344) 

' 7. The King's Head, Leighton Buzzard,^ 'Betis - . .. . . 

.‘•V ^31 296^68388} . • ' ■ 1 * V * * . ' ; ; ' •; • : ■ . .* * . 

8;Markyricks,. Bristol (01 17-826 2858)- ; 

,9. Harly/ell House, Aylesbury. Bucks (01296-747444) 

10 JBie BefHnn, Ayto^ry, Bucfcs- (D12^630252) • ; •: ' 


^.Vv- ‘'V.-. ; --£7-50 restaurants *■ 

V-,'. •' •' * jk 

iljlhe Horn of Pferrty.Tavistock,' Devon (01 822 t 832528)V 
?42.^BfypHowd Hotel, OangoUen, Denbighshire* •!* C*'2 

■iisFieur deSel, Haslemero, Surrey ' (01 428^651 462f' V) .. :•> 
;>4: Summer Lodge, Evwshot Dorset (01 935^83424 J 
Wte of : Bath, Wye;.K0nt (012^ai2540) v - ^ A- 

? OH Rostatfent, Stc»Tir^toh; SusaB^ : A- : Vv; 

'A ; :V (OT903~743^Ge): -.r*-' • ^ 

/^St pJa^ !Gcwrt-Hatel, Exsfer)‘ Deyon (013^217^ ' ' 


asked if nest year could we 
please arrange it for Febru- 
ary as the chef was so busy 
to January he had had to 
cancel four days’ shooting. 

Mi chae l Harris, from the 
long-established Bell Inn at 
Aston Clinton, Buckingham- 
shire, said it had enjoyed 


serving lbs 45 FT customers 
a day but a study of the 
questionnaires had con- 
firmed that you cannot 
please all the people all the 
time. After two had written 
"dining room decor, unbe- 
lievably drab” and “I do not 
like the blue of the ceiling” 
he was just about to call in 
the decorators when another 
customer wrote “extremely 
elegant surroundings”. 

And so to the results. 
After counting and decipher- 
ing 12,000 questionnaires 
this year there are three new 
winners. 

The £5 category winner is 
The George & Dragon, 
Rowde, ran by Tim and 
Helen Withers. It Is a small. 
35-seater village pub restau- 
rant In Wiltshire, which 
must have been cooking up a 
storm because It beat the 
highly acclaimed Marsh 
Goose. Moreton-in-Marsh. 
into second place for the 
third consecutive year. 

The Horn of Plenty, Gnl- 
worthy, Devon, a name asso- 
ciated with the renaissance 


<• v.s . V.V*.\. . . 

of British cooking in the 
1970s hut now under the 
ownership of Elaine and Ian 
Gatehouse, is a fitting win- 
ner of the £7.50 category 
beating, among others, two 
previous category winners, 
Bryn Howel Hotel and The 
Wife of Bath. 

The £10 category, the most 
competitive, given the num- 
ber of Michelin-starred res- 
taurants in it, was won by 
Hambleton Hall, in Leices- 
tershire, runners-up last 
year. Under former mer- 
chant banker Tim Hart, this 
country house hotel boasts 
an inspired chef in Aaron 
Patterson and an equally 
impressive waiting staff. 

One reader wrote: “Our 
three-course meal at Ham- 
bleton Hall was brilliant £46 
for two Including a bottle of 
regional wine and a wonder- 
ful hot passion fruit soufflfe 
with passion fruit ice cream. 
A gratuity for the impecca- 
ble service was refused." 

Yet again, in spite of the 
enormous publicity London 
restaurants receive, all the 


FT winners are once again 
from outside the capital. 
Only four London restau- 
rants - Leiths, Brown's 
Hotel, The Blenheim and 
The People's Palace - fea- 
ture in your top 30. London 
is unquestionably an excit- 
ing city to eat in at the 
moment but, based on your 
questionnaires, the rest of 
the UK is offering unbeat- 
able value for money. 

There was one minor criti- 
cism of the scheme which we 
hope to address next year. A 
reader told us that the idea 
of the association with char- 
ity made him feel better 
about the money he was 
Spending. 

He then pointed out that 
although he had a first-class 
meal at Chutney Mary, in 
Chelsea, London, neither the 
questionnaire nor the dona- 
tion envelope were made 
available. 

Another reader cited the 
same experience at Billesley 
Manor Hotel, Warwickshire. 
Both stories had happy end- 
ings as each reader kindly 
doubled their donations after 
their next FT lunch. I hope 
that in 1998 the system will 
be more foolproof! 

Finally , thanlc you all for 
your great generosity. 
Undoubtedly, the biggest 
beneficiary of this year's FT 
lunch promotion is Save the 
Children. Next year will be 
the fifth anniversary of the 
FTs Lunch for a Fiver and 
will, I trust, be the biggest, 
most enjoyable and worth- 
while. 

Meanwhile, keep your 
comments and suggestions 

co ming . 
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He went in search of paradise 

James Henderson eats out at some of the Caribbean's finest restaurants 
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| here Is artfolneiss in ambi- 
ence, ctf course» and Carib- 
- bean ■ restaurants have 
excellent material to work 
with-to create the perfect setting; 

There is the warm night air On 
the Caribbean it fe.-daik by 7pm 
year round and. so you almost 
ahnon have dinner after, dark) and 
th&e to the veranda or garden set- 
ting. with ttt tropical greenery and 
a background of piping free, frogs 
or the wash of breaking waves, ft is 
always a pleasure to visit a place 
that gets, the balance just right 

Of course, the loveftest'setttog in 
the world will not compensate fur & 
' lack of Service or indifferent food 
and. in these areas - the Caribbean 
tends fo .be a Mtfle shaky. It is 
certainly hot an easy job, running 
a'r asfoafo py In the telamfe. 

There are problems with reltabfi- 
ity of supply r # ttabenaen do not 
feel like going tsuL then there is 
just no fresh' fish for a couple of 
days -.and a week’s worth at cur- 
ried goat and lumpy tropical vege- 
tables- is not everyone's idea of a 
perfect 1 holiday, so jmost of. the 
ingredients,, and the styles of cui- 
afoe, are imported; ' 

: .Over the years I have had some 
macabre : experiences In some 
remarkably expensive restaurants 
around the Caribbean, but It Is not 
always that way., Recently I have 
eaten at a number of delightful 
places which combine the best food 
and wine with international stan- 
dards. in a setting of real Carib- 
- born comfort. 

The Mima of -Anguilla Is. a sur- 
prise. At first glance It has none of 
foe necessary Ingredients: it is 
mall, ftrftW* and completely bar- 
ns. Barely anything grows there. 


happen to be the beat In the area. 

However, there Is a large airport 
Just acroee’the water in St Martin, 


so fresh produce can be flown in 
dally. It is possible to eat well in 
Anguilla in a different place each 
night (with some fine lunches on 
the beach) far 10 days. 

The most impressive restaurant 
on the island is Blanchard’s, cm 
. Mead’s Bay. which is run by an 
American couple. Bob and Melinda 
Blanchard. He oversees the house, 
and a wine- list that has been 
known to amaze visitors with its 
breadth (a Cabernet Sauvignon 
from the Leohetti Vineyard in 
Washington state and a Matanzas 
Creek Meriot from California) and 
she is in the kitchen. 

In ite -dining; room, the gentle 
murmur of chatting and the dink 
of cutlery is offset by the occa- 
sional thump of a wave breaking in 
the distance; you dine looking 
through outsize windows with tur- 
quoise louvres on to a lit garden 
with waterfalls. The fere is 
light - to suit both the dimate and 
foe many visitors on. diets. 

I tried an assortment of starters 
including lobster-cakes (fishcakes 
seeded with tiny dabs of AngfoHlan 
lobster, for which Melinda Blan- 
chard is renowned), a lobster 
dumpling with a lemon-glaze and a 
vegetable spring roll accompanied 
by a sesame and a peanut-lime dip. 

Blanchard only reluctantly 
allows categorisation - somewhere 
between New American and 
Fusion. She mixes tastes as various 
as Cajun* and Asian, primarily Chi- 
nese and Thai. 

To continue, there was a long list 
of . Caribbean fish dressed in eclec- 
tic but alluring sauces - swordfish 
stuffed with sun-dried tomatoes 
and parmlgiano cheese. ’served 
with lemon-dill vinaigrette and 
monkfish with a Thai red cuny 
sauce, but I went for the arange- 
pepper w&hoo, which swam in a 
sauce of fresh orange juice. 


soy sauce, tomatoes and black 
pepper. 

It is a strange thing about the 
Caribbean that Islands just a few 
miles apart can be so utterly differ- 
ent. St Martin, within sight of 
Anguilla, is more developed, with 
large hotels, condominiums and 
time&bare blocks clustered around 
its excellent beaches. The crowds, 
on both French and Dutch sides of 
the island, have led to an abun- 
dance of excellent restaurants. 

“It's hard to get a bad meal to 
Grand Case," I was told. The town 

Tor the main 
course I 
continued with 
tuna, cooked 
rare as is the way 
now, with 
coriander cream 
and capers' 

rails itself the "gourmet capital” of 
the island, and along the water 
front it has about 20 places to eat, 
their lights ahming into the bay 
like the stripes on a bar 
code. 

It was a close cafl between three 
restaurants but In foe end, far set- 
ting, service and for foe food, I felt 
most satisfied at the Fish pot, 
where the serene atmosphere of 
the balcony dining room was 
underpinned by bustle and effi- 
ciency, visible in the eagle-eyed 
waitresses standing to attention at 
the doorway. 

1 sat overlooking foe sand, where 
a tiny plover twittered up and' 
down in its own quest for food. 


dodging the waves as they ran in. 

The fare at the Fishpot is 
French, with a few concessions to 
the climate: sauces are lighter in 
taste and less rich, not thickened 
with cream. And, of course, best 
use is made of Caribbean ingredi- 
ents. 

The sea scallop kebab sat like a 
tropical island to a small sea of 
coconut mango sauce. I followed 
with a filet of daurade. hatched 
with burn-marks from the grill and 
scattered with small leaves of 
greenery, in a lemon and Jamaican 
peppercorn sauce. 

After the lightness of the two 
first courses I blew it all on some 
cream-filled profiteroles with an 
outrageously rich, dark chocolate' 
sauce crusted with shards of 
almond. Oh welL 

Winter visitors to Barbados have 
been trading stories about The Cliff 
for a couple of seasons now, eating 
there two or three times during 
their annnal fortnight’s pilgrimage. 

The Cliff really does have foe 
perfect setting, with tall, slim 
metalwork supporting naming 
torches, fens spinning silently, and 
tables ranged in three amphi theat- 
rical tiers carved into the coral cliff 
edge; you look offshore and the 
garfish glint in the floodlights as 
they sow their way in and out of 
foe rising waves. 

Paul Owens, the chef, has been 
working on the island for over 10 
years, now. Again he takes tastes 
from around the world and pres- 
ents them in enticing combina- 
tions. The crab cakes came in a red 
curry sauce, just hot enough, and 
for the main course I continued 
with tana, cooked rare as Is foe 
way now, with coriander cream 
and capers, and presented on a 
huge plate of thick, white china. 
The wine list at the Cliff is short 
but strong. 


Where so many of the top Carib- 
bean restaurants have taken their 
Inspiration from abroad.. Nonna's 
Restaurant in Jamaica makes a vir- 
tue of finding the best local ingre- 
dients that the island can offer. 
Norma herself buys fresh daily to 
the markets and makes variations 
on traditional Caribbean themes 
and some ideas that she has picked 
up on her travels. 

The dining room is outside, on 
the waterfront in Montego Bay. on 
a magnificent deck of foot-wide 
planks, where the water washes 
quietly over the rocks beneath you. 
A huge sea-almond tree stands 
above but it is really the vastness 
of the night sky which is the 
backdrop. The only light to break 
the darkness is the candles in huge 
glass hurricane shades and the 
pinpoints of the distant city lights, 
their reflections dan g lin g on the 
ink-black water like coloured 
springs and squiggles. 

Pumpkin soup, a trusty Cari- 
bbean favourite, is served thick, 
almost fondant, dashed with crisp 
white flecks of otahelte apple: then 
I continued with a grilled fillet of 
red snapper which had been mari- 
naded is ugli fruit with capers and 
herbs. After a walk to foe end of 
the pier I finished with a 
sumptuous white chocolate and 
pear cheesecake with a lacing of 
rum. 

The writer Patrick Leigh 
Fermor’s words from The 
Traveller's Tree still make me 
laugh each time I read them: “A 
stretcher may profitably be ordered 
at the same time as dinner...** 

This was, admittedly, to 1848. 
Eating out in the Caribbean, well 
in most of the islands, can stiff be 
fraught, but not everywhere. 


Another Anguilla sunrise, 
Page XVm 


Markets 

Smithfield’s 

restoration 


T he first phase of a 
superb restoration 
of London’s 
Smithfi eld meat 
market, which brings back 
to life all its colour and 
technical exuberance, and 

keeps a leading UK market 
in the heart of the capital, 
has been completed. 

The restored Victorian 
frame encases the most 
up-to-date meat market in 
the EU. The building was 
designed to the 1860s by 

Horace Jones, the City 
architect, using 5 miles of 
iron girders, a vast wood 
and slate roof, ornate cast 
iron gates and grilles, 
pepperpot towers like those 
on the National Gallery, 
and statues on the parapet 
Sand-blasting 17 layers of 
paint on the cast iron 
scroll ery revealed the 
original colours, which 
architects HLM Design 
have recreated as an 
uncompromising riot of 
viridian, magenta, violet 
and gold. 

A parade of scarlet 
telephone boxes lines the 
Grand Avenue, the central 
thoroughfare and, in the 
middle, the market’s 
centrepiece, a large 
four-faced clock ctf 1870, 
hangs from foe roof 
Smithfield began 
centuries ago as a market 
for live animate on foe 
smooth field outside the 
City wall. Then came the 
Metropolitan Meat and 
Poultry Market Act 1860, 
after which the livestock 
market and slaughterhouse 
were priiwi to Islington and 
Jones started building. 

The new market is 
almost an operating theatre 
in its cleanliness. On one 
side are the market tenants 
that handle foe carcasses 
and on the other those 
dealing in boxed meats, 
already cut and packaged 


and easy to move by 
fork-lift into storerooms set 
at 18°C. 

The BSE scare has had 
one compensation for 
Smithfield — a better 
market in game and 
specialist poultry. 
Smithfield handles about 

100.000 tonnes of meat a 
year, 8 per cent of the 
national tonnage, which is 
way down from the peak 

500.000 tonnes in the 1960s. 

Many buyers now are 

caterers, who like the wide 
range of cuts. However, 
independent butchers are 
to decline, faced with 
increased competition from 
supermarkets which do not 
use Smithfield. 

The health and safety 
features on the exposed 
meat side are substantial. 
The carcasses are now 
moved from one sealed 
environment to another. 

The “pitchers" who 
carried the carcasses into 
the market are no more, 
and the famous smWhfipid 
back chat is but a whisper. 
But the spirit has not gone 
altogether. At the Lord 
Mayor's Show last year, 
you would have heard the 
refrain of the shopmen 
marching with the 
superintendent "Beef 
won't make you mad. Beef 
won't make you mad. Beef 
won't make you mad," they 
chanted quietly. “Only the 
missus dpes". 

Trading starts at 4am 
and is mostly over by 9am. 
The pubs also open at 4am 
and there are plenty of 
caffes for a good English 
breakfast You could visit 
The Hope, in Cowcross 
Street, which serves 
breakfast from 7.15am and 
where you can drink 
anything from tea to 

I’hampngno 

Gerald Cadogan 


Bordeaux 

Wanted 

W* pay prices far Cbsstd GrovMts. 

Comara Suite Da Paote now on 0171 -727 6846. 

John Armit Wines Limited 

S topakySoxSOX (OS Lmon«rRiad.LOHiJonWVl! lOf Flic 0r7W277U3 



EAKRVINTNERS 

No-one sells more fine 
wine m foe UJC 


tosdl your wine. 
Cash cr broking 
tmns offered. 

f nntorf 

Jonathan Stephens 
TeL 0171 821 2000 
Fax. 0171 821 2020 
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.4 panoramic view from the While House' 


YOUR UNPRECEDENTED 


INVESTMENT 
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* * * THE * * * 

WHITE HOUSE 


£ 115,000 


0/2 



London's fashionable 
South Bank 


49 %' 

GROWTH 

POTENTIAL 
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BELVEDERE ROAD SOUTH BANK LONDON 


§ 5 % 


2K?«« 


State of the art tecurUg. 9 



1,2 & 3 BED. LUXURY APARTMENTS 


OPENING WEEKEND 10,30am-5.00pm SAT 15th- SUN 16th MARCH 



****-" Hi ' l ~* .~ 4-IM— — .- 

W6 * tuw> *"** Lro ■» ussocmm trmmxacw mens ncsm buotict w nows plc. 


O m.n.3 arrive. « 5HU» SUITES OPEN 7 DAYS I0 ak-3.30p* 

TEL: 0171 620 1500 O 

CALLLARD NATI ONAL ENQUIRIES FREEFONE: 0800 54 56 58 (24 hrs.) 
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An exclusive residential development of 
exceptional quality on the banks of ■ 
the Thames. 


• 24 hour concierge and security, CCTV 

• Leisure centre for sole use of residents 
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Two and Three bedroom apartments 
from £399,000 to 
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Marketing Sul re 

0171 793 1313 

fvx OlTl 793 J41- 1 
Viewing 7 days a week 


(Smi/Mf/a 3fcvgr//te 

93 Albert Embankment 
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Hamptons 


^ r“H JO/ U , SOLE AGENTS 3 


: Ty V. vZf&ffti -tefot.: ■vVH'lXvrjZz, jaCKc - 


High Style 
warehouse 
apartments ideal 
for The City and 
Canary Wharf 
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LAUNCHES THIS WEEKEND 

Sth & 9th MARCH 1 0 a m - 6 p m 
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Spacious studios and 1 & 2 bedroom 
apartments, in the centre of Wqspiag 
with secure cur parking, porterage and 
for immeifiate occupation. 

Prices from 

£105,000 to £439,000 

www.propcrlyfintier.co.ok/drimoeytoort 
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0171 488 9586 
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LITTLE ADELPHI 


JOHN ADAM STREET, LONDON WC3 

. CLOSE TO COYENT GARDEN 
& THE SAVOY, 

NEAR THE RIVER THAMES IN THE ADELPHI CONSERVATION AREA 


~h»!;U l .' , l3r7: 
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with «n-au«® and poridnn. 
FREEHOLD 

10 Year N.H.B.C. Guarantee 

Exco>«n oanh^ bjcaocn. iood is 
Invoanant to aim» a n*n^»w)j 
a*. D-3 not after aSct&W, a 
guaranteed ram 8% pa. net, . 
Also ideal to« owner oca^ntm. 
Available non uS outoral 
ducoum to current iruvtai 
vahM lor early commtWMnr 
Fixed Price of only 
E68DOO 

for co mm ltmont prior to 
15th March 
Malcolm Vtoirack 
Senate tntofnattona! 

Tel: 0131 2363838 
Fax. 01 31 226 3638 


Kmghtsbridge 


2 & 3 BEDROOM APARTMENTS 
PRICES FROM £215,000 

■ NEAR TO CHARING CROSS & THE EMBANKMENT STATIONS 
• HIGH SPECIFICATION INTERIORS 
•PORTERAGE • SECURE UNDERGROUND CAR PARKING 


The nranen in Lrfkku dqsa t 

muitiulied 11* m id F v-fptuonl ipuuu 
ckfsnr Rot*, ciccfirffi <nn) mmu, 
newly Mwtwihcd ihmdlMW. anuiffj tu 
l«Sr «c*lc cwtUubiml Dduntt, *I*bpc 
Uh <hc itaiMom].'. Onr mnnr »«b, m 
IbttuL Rdv fummJbcd. 

Bm«: £tMri 

E *1ii | bed 

naM celufal. jvjbbt - wiatgrty. 
PLiAsr r\u brxra- to vreii ~ 
on 0I7| 2250-154 


OPENING TODAY 
11.00 AM - 4.00 PM 


HOMESEARCH 

LONDON. 

Let lb search tor you 
London's No. 1 specialist 
search oonpany. 
tel: 44 17] 838 1088 
tax.44 17T 833 1077 
vwnKhomeseareh.cai*Tnm. 


DE GROOT 
COLLIS^s® 

© 

■ 

\ 0171 235 8090 

GALLIA RD HOMES 

J 



HLHAM.SW 6 


ST JAMES'S, SW1 

3 bedroom fhi, reception, 
bethroom/shoirer. kitchen, 
maids room, car parking jvaihbfcv 
Lease tor Salr. 

Offers uutted. 

DANIEL SMITH, 0171 930 6H! 
-KEFiBMA 


I BEDROOM SHELL 

apartment 

86 sqm (930 sq ft) 

ENJOYING RIVER 
VIEWS. 

Ready Sqxember 1W7. 

£190.000 

TO: 0171 736 2671 


uomodemized properties 
available in the Chelsea and 
Kensineron area. 

2 beds from £ 1 39.000. 
Great rental investments or 
unmediate profit potential. 


Tel: 0171 491 8977 
Fax: 0171 493 5399 
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LONDON SW3 

In Phene SL off Oakley SL 
A Freehold Family House. 
Suit 4 beds or 2 beds with Flat. 




TUL- 0X234 823661 Fax: 822625 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

M f^n'^T Jern 2 mUes ’ Cheltenham 16 mites. 
M5IMS0 access points 7miU*, Binningham 38 miles. 

A magnificent Listed Grade I Tudor 
mansion boose carefully restored and 
protected by its own estate, 
e reception rooms. S bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 
JUtracfave landscape gardens with lakes, heated 
swimming pool tennis court and pavilion. Wine store. 
Lodge and 3 further cottages. 

Extensive outbuildings and garegin® 

All traditiona] 

^weather gallop, arable and pasture land. - 

In all about 182 hectares (826 acres). 

For sale as a whole or in two lots. 

Jotn i A 8 g ntK Sauills. London 01 71-499 $644. 

■' 

**5^ Street, Burford, Cham 03C1S4RB. ^ 

TeL (01993) 822325. Fax; ( 0 Z 993 ) 823742 

L aSB T^, *£**'*- 27 Berkley Squall 

WUt 5HA. TVlimWiw ni7i..^aQ 171? V 
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Thstirst time Dan McCauley vfefted Drake's island was as the new owner. 1 thought It was wonderfuL lt»s a time capsule. 1 thought, what 2 bargain.’ 






W hen Knight 
Frank was. 
instructed, 
by the 
Crown to 
seD Drake's Island in Plym- 
outh Sound, its brochure 
canted Sir Francis Drake's 
words:' “He who owns the 
island controls the town." . 

That motto alone might 
have been enough to per- 
suade Dan McCauley to buy 
it. Already the owner of 
Plymouth Argyle. the city's 
football club, he felt it was 
worth paying the guide price 
of £250,000 - and then some. 
Like most people in Plym- 
outh he had stood on the 
famous Hoe and stared out 
at Drake's Island 800 yards 
offshore. But he had never 
actually set foot on it 
Originally a priory, it was 
established as a fort and gar- 
rison In the 16th century. It 
takes its name from the time 
when Queen Elizabeth I 
made Sir Francis Drake gov- 
ernor of the island in 1580. 
Following the attempted 
invasion by the Spanish 
Armada, its defences were 
swiftly upgraded and it 
remained part of Britain's 
trtfifitai defences until very 
recently. 

The first time McCauley 
visited it was as the new 
owner. He was flown in by a. 
television crew to survey his 


new; spoils on camera. “I 
thniight it was wonderful," 
he says. "It really is impres- 
sive. It's so different from 
anywhere else. 

"There is very little on the 
island, but you could easily 
spend a day there just 
looking at the views, explor- 
ing the tunnels and the gun 
casements, it’s a time cap- 
sule. I thought, what a bar- 
gain." 

For a man whose private 
engineering company, Roto- 
lok, is worth tens of millions 
of pounds, it might look that 
way. McCauley had to make 
a sealed bid for Drake’s 
Island. On a guide mice of 
£250.000 he hid £384400. 1 
threw money at it,” he says. 

As well as the old military 
legacy of tunnels and gun 
casements, he had bought a 
seven acre island with a 
co mmander 's bouse and a 
barracks block. He has no 
{dans to move into the com- 
mander's house himself. 
"The place is too important 
for one man to keep to him- 
self," he says. "It's too 
important for the commu- 


An island to call my own 

Vnne Spackman looks at the dream properties of the people who come into a fortune 

camera. “I nrty. But if I was retiring, I __ 1 they can live and work on gramme, is i 


nrty. But if I was retiring, I 
wouldn’t mind living on an 
island. I'm keeping my eyes 
open.” 

Islands have long been one 
of the dream possessions for 
people who make a fortune. 
They embody the notion of a 
private kingdom as well as 
providing an escape into an 
entirely separate world from 
the one where they make 
their money. Like the large 
country estate, they 
bequeath ownership of a 
slice of British history. 

But islands do not come 
without their real life prob- 
lems. The GO inhabitants of 
the Hebridean island of Eigg 
have managed to drive out 
its owner, a German artist 
called Maruma. He has put 
Eigg up for sale only, 15 
months after buying it for 
£I.5m. His predecessor’s 
Rolls-Royce was destroyed in 
a mystery fire. 

When the national lottery 
was launched. many 
assumed the multi-million 
pound winners would spend 
some of their money on 
properties such as these. In 



‘He who owns the island controls the town 1 . Dan McCauley - in 
control in Plymouth Damn a west nm ■ 


fact, not a single significant 
property has been bought by 
a lottery winner - though, in 
the case of Drake's Island, 
one bid and lost 
Instead, lottery winners 
have, in the main, spent 
their money on cars and hol- 
idays. They may have 


bought a new house, but it is 
more likely to be something 
larger In the area in which 
they already live, rather 
than a country estate or a 
smart London house. 

For many of today's very 
successful businessmen the 
ideal property is one where 


they can live and work on 
the same site. Lord Lloyd- 
Webber - the composer 
Andrew Lloyd Webber - has 
such a combination at the 
Eaton Square home which 
he is now selling with an 
asking - pnce of Rich- 
ard Branson has two neigh- 
bouring homes in Holland 
Park, west London, for his 
famil y and hie work. 

Sir John Hall, the man 
behind the Gateshead Metro- 
Centre. the largest retail and 
leisure park in Europe, and 
Newcastle United football 
dub. bought Wynyard Hall, 
a stately home on Teesside, 
as his home and business 
base. 

Once the home of the 
Londonderry family, who 
made, their wealth from the 
north-east coalfields, it is 
now owned by a man who 
started life in a two-up, two- 
down colliery bouse. 

Sir John and his wife Lady 
Mae live in one wing of the 
house. The rest of it. indud- 
ing file vast principal rooms 
which have been the subject 
of a £4m restoration pro- 


gramme, is used for corpo- 
rate purposes. It was here - 
and at St James’ Park, New- 
castle United’s ground - that 
Sir John entertained the 
directors of Samsung, the 
Korean electronics firm, who 
subsequently decided to 
build their European factory 
on 400 of his 7,000 acres. 

Elsewhere on his land he 
is restoring the walled gar- 
den, which will be formally 
landscaped with a fountain 
and lawns. Trees are being 
planted by the thousands in 
the 500 acres of parkland 
around the PaHadian house. 

The wish to preserve 
something of their local his- 
tory seems to be a strong 
motivation among men who 
have made their money in 
the provinces. Dan McCau- 
ley Is not actually from 
Plymouth, a fact which 
grates with some of the local 
football fans. He comes from 
Chichester, though his pres- 
ent home is an the Devon 
coast in Exeter and his com- 
pany is also Devon-based. 

He had intended to apply 
for lottery money to estab- 


lish a Drake museum on the 
island, but there were too 
many rules for a man who is 
used to doing things his 
way. He still plans to make 
Drake's Island a local attrac- 
tion, restoring the buildings 
and offering it as a site for 
business meetings and wed- 
dings. But he will not be 
turning it into a theme park. 

"It is a scheduled ancient 
monument," he points out 
But little attention seems to 
have been paid to its upkeep 
over the years, he says. 

When the island first came 
on the market in 1995 Knight 
Frank organised a two-stage 
tender. In the first stage all 
interested parties were 
asked to register by a certain 
date. McCauley missed that 
deadline, but a chance item 
on the local television news 
reported that the second 
deadline far sealed bids was 
still to come. "When it came 
up a gain I thniig ht it must 
have been destined to be 
mine," he says wryly. 

He rather likes the idea 
that the deeds for Drake’s 
island have passed directly 
from the Crown to the son of 
a railway worker. *Tm one 
of five children.” he says. 
“My father had to work 
every day of his life to keep 
us alive. I have been one of 
the lucky ones of the past 25 
years." 
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On the Move 


J oin the queue of buyers 

Anne Spackman finds the switch to a seller’s market is complete 


I n affluent parts of the 
UK the transformation 
from a buyer's to a sell- 
er's market seems to be 
complete. Estate agents now 
have, on average, 104 prop- 
erties on their books com- 
pared with a high erf 200 at 
the start of the recession. In 
London the figure is likely 
to be nearer 50. Anyone reg- 
istering as a buyer, particu- 
larly in London and the 
southeast, finds themselves 
at the back of a very long 
queue. 

The return to a competi- 
tive market has prompted 
renewed calls for changes in 
the UK purchasing system. 

At the nub of the problem 
is the gap between agreeing 
a sale and exchanging con- 
tracts. Either side can cur- 
rently pull out until the last 
minute, without incurring 
any penalty. 

The National Association 
of Estate Agents, which cov- 
ers 30 per cent of the busi- 
ness, wants buyers and sell- 
ers to be legally bound to 
pay a deposit of 03 per cent 
when a sale is agreed. This 
would deter sellers from 
: “gazumping" - accepting a 
higher price from another 
buyer - and would stop 
buyers from making; offers 
on several properties at 
once. 

An exception would be 
made in cases where a sub- 
sequent survey showed seri- 
ous defects in the property. 
Thai the buyer would not 
forfeit his. or her deposit 
Hugh Dunsmore-Hardy, 
the association’s chief exec- 
utive, believes this could in 
time load to sellers under- 
taking surveys, which buy- 
ers would view along with 
tho prop erty . 

The association has also 
introduced a code of prac- 
tice whereby sellers are 
asked if they want their 
agent to continue offering 
their property once a 
sale has been agreed. If they 
say yes, the. buyer is 
informed. 

The Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors backs 
a different form of volun- 
tary agreement between 
buyers and sellers. As 
always, the residential prop- 
erty world speaks with 
many voices. 

Now, after months- of 
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talks with the industry, the 
Labour party has produced 
a consultation document 
aimed at outlawing gazump- 
ing and introducing more 
certainty. 

Labour suggests a num- 
ber of options including a 
complex system whereby 
each party is liable for the 
other’s costs if they pull 
out The biggest weakness 
in this system is that it 
involves collecting -money 
from people after the event, 
which could lead to fre- 
quent litigation. 

If the many bodies repre- 
senting the property world’s 
different factions can bury 
their differences, there is a 
chance that the system will 
be improved. 

Hong Kong sales 

Hong Kong buyers have 
come roaring bade into the 
British property market, 
with agents reporting 
record sales in the past 
month. Barratt sold £13m 
worth erf property to buyers 
in Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore in just one week at the 
end of February. This com- 
pares with a nnual sales of 
£&5m fast year and £7m in 
1995. 

Buyers in Hong Kong paid 
up to £700,000 for houses at 
Wentworth Gate, a develop- 
ment next to file Wentworth 


golf course in Surrey. Nor- 
mally they spend their 
money on small investment 
flats in London, worth less 
than £250400. Buying huger 
properties in the borne 
counties represents a big 
shift in spending patterns. 
Hamptons, which was Bar- 
rett's agent on Wentworth 
Gate, found a similarly 
buoyant market for Prescot 
Street, a development by 
Rialto Homes in the City. 
They sold all 25 of the flats 
they took to Hong Kong 
buyers in one weekend. 

Virtual standstill 

House buyers are still prov- 
ing stubbornly resistant to 
buying property on the 
Internet. Estate agents 
repeat requests from around 
the world for property 
details, but, so far, no actual 
sales. 

However, technology is 
evolving fast in the area of 
property marketing. With so 
many new homes being sold 
before they are built, same- 
times to people who live 
overseas, developers have 
started to produce “virtual” 
fiats and houses which can 
he viewed on screen. 

At the Lexington scheme 
in City Road, London, the 
developer. Metropolis, has 
three computers and a large 
video screen in the market- 


ing suite, in addition to a 
model and a show flat. 

Now, Butler Sberborn. a 
Cots wold country house 
agent, is using a similar sys- 
tem to sell a large country 
house being built in an old 
Victorian walled garden. It 
has developed a computer- 
ised version of the house, in 
colour, which can be viewed 
via the Internet or on a 
computer disk. 

The house will have six 
bedrooms, five bathrooms, 
four reception rooms and a 
two-bedroom annexe and is 
due for completion in the 
autumn. It is in the pictur- 
esque village of Upper 

Slaughter, near Stow-on-the- 
Wold. and the agent has set 
a guide price of £950,000. 
(Butler Sherborn 
01993-822325.) 

Travel time 

One sure sign that London j 
is buzzing again is the 
return to boom-time levels 
of traffic on the city’s 
streets. The difficulty of 
travelling to work in Lon- 
don is one of the main rea- 
sons behind the migration 
of residents back to the city 
centre. 

With this in mind, Knig ht 
Frank has produced graphs 
showing how long it takes 
on a verage to reach three of 
London’s most popular 
work destinations - the 
(Sty (Bank), the West End 
(Oxford Circus) and Canary 
Wharf - from London’s 
main residential areas. 

The graphs show that the 
price to be paid for moving 
from a central area such as 
Kensington to the leafier 
Wimbledon or Richmond is 
an extra 20 or 30 minutes 
commuting each way. 
Hampstead also scores quite 
badly, with Tube journeys 
of nearly 40 minutes to the 
City and 50 minutes to 
Canary Wharf. 

This information is partic- 
ularly useful for investors, 
as journey-to-work times 
are crucial in the ranted sec- 
tor. Lama Vestey of Knight 
Frank says proximity to a 
Tube statical can make a dif- 
ference of up to SO per cent 
in rental income. Flats more 
than io TniTmfpc walk away 
from fire Tube are unpopu- 
lar wifii tenants. 
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OXFORDSHIRE - APPLETON 

Oxford 7 miles Dideot 13 miles 
A secluded boose in an idyllic, rural position with 
frontage !o the Thames. 

4/S beds. bsih. gbowei/clk. otS cg/be d 5, 4 receps. Mt/cotwcnratory. 

office. bo» borne, swimming pool, ombtnhfings. approx 75 m 
(S3 yards) river frontage, gardens, paddock. Abom 1-8 ha (4.5 acres) 
Price Guide: £550400 
OXFORD OFFICE 01865 311522 Fax 01865 311523 



PROPERTY LETTING 
AND MANAGEMENT 

NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 
Newly convened sots bom in open 
coontrywle 6 miles wen of Banbury. 
Superior quality tbraagbcsL 
Available now unfurnished 

fiatlpan 

Gcade D rated n H-**r village 

house yut nonii of Baeboy 4 bedreonu, 
2 ba hro oBB. Fumebed. Anabblenow 
£1100 pan 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Recently renovated fane cc ru g e 
m a private estate on Own borders. 
3 bed room. ZbaL ^ia . 
Available fa April, unfurnished. 
£793 pem 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
SnbaamM detached period bam 
conversion, in a small trunk! 

S milis from Aylesbury. 

4 double h edmo wH . (2 en ante). 
Available now iBfdmiibed 
£1500 pen 

findas Keepers has 5 offices 
rpecaiaiag in the letting of country 
properties across OtioffUR) 
Buckmghamsfage. Norttwmpbvttlrpe. 
Warwickshire. Berkshire and Wiltshire. 
For more details, call 
TcL 01295 276766 
e-mail fbMyWBnJenja at 
or visit our internet site a 
fpqtfwwwJMeramafc 
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CRANBROOK - Mod fkrafaooc In 

nni posaon. only 2 m3cs Ilea] tbe town 
centre. 3 Rec e pt i o n Rooms, 2 lCndgns, 

7 BorkDoms, 2 Bathrooms. Gardens, 
paddocks, woodland. In aQ abom 4'Aaocc 
father land also available. 

Apply Sale Agent* 





INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 





SWITZERLAND 

J Lake Geneva Region. Montreal*. Villars, 
Gruyftre, Valais 

Luxurious Apartments & Chalets direct from builder. 
Company donriciliarion, and Swiss residency advice. 

LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 
Tel Swiss: Int 41 21 989 20 20 Fax; 41 219647044 
Ifcl UK: Im 44 (0)181 9060515 


IRISH COUNTRY HOMES Persona 
nm on wdB home au c i i carvfca 
TbL 00-353-1 -2866991 . fic - B90 


IMP#;,, 

THIS ADVfWT 
iVuruh — Mi 
ClitLOWL'i 1 KIT 


For all your property 
ipquirpmrmi, call or ox ox 
OBT ft* property guide. 

Td 01481 714445 
Fax 01481 713811 

SHIFJJ7S CO 

■STATE ACCWTS 
I Tkr utmi. hu t LapUuAc. 
Si. tnn Pan, Cun»I C J. 


Penthouse Apartment in Paris 

iqv old renovated pent buflrfing m thehatcnc centre of Paris. I Kta. from tone -Dene 
[5th nnundbiemenrt. 

Well 14, quid attic sprtpem. with two Boon and an idem! stdrasc, large Brace. an ibe 
fifth floor, no lift, very good oaxfiam. **7 m*. living room wilfa fined kudus rod fbqdroe, 
three rooms (one of wteefi panelled with fireplace), hathtMOi. 2 WC, 1 2 m 5 roof Brace md 
"Xu/aBm. 

wnb~ us dollar 

R«!*i la ChBB* XMM33813, Madras, Portbdh <3-4010 Basel. Switzerland 


-S’T.j PROVENCE-ON GOLF RESORT. NR 
40 mate. t uga bem VSSf"! VBa. 3 bednxns, 2 

Baartfuny fBctofDu, 5 ooufoofiiSi 3 6v~>if~nmuiui ■ ^ « . . 

rm runjin^. Vuim. Ism. MHmntMnn MBlTDOniS. 120 Ob, UlN fUftlWiad at 

Pitas; 1500.000 FF -ft* 0122Z 521340 

FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTIES 
ekt naan & aM preparties, legal cofcmn Maibella Offices. For ftitoimatfen A 
he. Aft for your FREE copy nqw. Tel; Price Ea ring 01 Bi SQ3 3761 anytime, 
081 9*7 1834 FW3559 
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Male: a modern 


town in an. 
Islamic state 


Giles MacDonogh harbours fears for the future 
of the once-untouched Maldives 


M aid is not 
Venice and an 
atoll is no 
lagoon, but you 
mig ht be forgiven for some 
m omentar y confusion while 
the prettily coloured dhani 
carries you across the waters 
from the airport to the town. 

The dream is swiftly shat- 
tered. Mate is a dusty, 
largely modern town in an 
Islamic state. You may feel 
Iflro s laking yoUT thirst With 

cold beer, but you cannoL- 
the island is dry. It means 
cola or pineapple juice and 
probably an early night 
You will be condemned to 
a night in Maid if your flight 
to the Maldives arrives after 
dark, as night helicopter 
journeys are not permitted. 

The islanders do good 
business with their stopover 
hotels and a clutch of souve- 
nir shops selling goods 
chiefly imported from India 
and elsewhere (“No sir. it 
comes from the south of the 
Maldives - that is not Aus- 
tralia!'*). If you are lucky you 
may get a helicopter or boat 
first thin g in the morning. 

People go to the Maldives 
to use the resorts which 
have been installed on the 
uninhabited islands. There 
are holiday camps to suit 
every pocket and every 
nationality. My flight back 
to Colombo was like the 
Tower of Babel: there was 
even a party of Russians 
returning lobster-red from a 
fortnight in the sun. 

More and more hotels are 
being granted licences and 
Maldivians are growing rich 
on tourism. Meanwhile the 
government insists that It 
will continue to keep the two 
cultures apart the narcissis- 
tic western sun-seekers, 
determined to rid themselves 
of their clothes at the slight- 
est provocation, and the 
prudish, Muslim fishing 
communities in the more 
distant atolls. Few feel that 
they will succeed. 

I flew to Sonevafushi 
resort on Kunfunadhoo 
Island in the Baa AtoD, 40 
minutes north west of Male. 
It is worth getting a window 
seat on the helicopter the 


atolls are extraordinary from 
the air. 

They are lagoon enclosing 
coral rings which occasion- 
ally break through the sur- 
face of the water to become a 
patch of sand or a clump of 
coconut palms. The largest I 
saw could not have been 
more than two miles in cir- 
cumference. Until the arrival 
of the resorts, fresh water 
determined which of the 
islands was inhabitable or 
not 

The administrative centre 



of Baa Atoll is Eydhafushi 
where I had an interview 
with the local political duet 
Two Maldivians from the 
resort came along to inter- 
pret One of them had been 
abroad to study (there is no 
university in the Maldives) 
and both came from Seenu 
Atoll across the Equator, 
where the British used to 
have their big airbase at 
Gan. Contact with the west 
had wrought a wholly differ- 
ent sort of Maldivian to the 
simple fishermen from the 
north. 

The chief was fairly bland. 
He explained that Soneva- 
fushi was increasing its size 
by a third and that another 
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four resorts were soon to 
take up residence on uninha- 
bited islands in the atoll. 
That meant more jobs, and 
sales of handicrafts and fish. 
On the other hand he 
expressed concern for the 
way westerners dressed and 
thought they had a detri- 
mental effect on morality. 

We walked through the 
scotching, sandy streets of 
Eydhafushi. There were no 
cars, and the locals put out 
mats covered with fish to 
dry in the sun. 

The old way of building, 
coral stone bricks sur- 
mounted with palm thatch, 
was making way for breeze- 
blocks and corrugated iron. 
There was a new mosque, a 
medical centre, a school 
teaching up to the equiva- 
lent of A-level and a big 
radio transmitten the first 
fruits of western money. 

The next day the dhoni 
took me in the other direc- 
tion, to the fishing commu- 
nity on Malbos. Unlike Eyd- 
hafushi, it was WM^hanting . 
There was no jetty, and to 
reach to shore we had to 
jump into the shallow water 
between the prow of the 
dhom and the beach. On the 
sand were wide-eyed chil- 
dren who had gathered to 
see the still rare apparition 
of the white man. 

Apart from a little shop 
sriHsg more imported ban- 
gles, Mahlos is unscathed. 
The people are curious and 
trusting. 

We went into their homes 
and looked at their medieval 
kitchens and sampled what 
they were preparing for the 
long nightly blow-outs of 
Ramadan. 

They kill the occasional 
hen these days, but other- 
wise their diet cannot have 
changed mu ch in two millen- 
nia: fish, coconuts, bread- 
fruit snake gourd and curry 
leaves, enlivened with 
imported fruit and spices. 

The villagers, led by a 
canny local schoolmaster, 
accompanied us on our walk 
and took ns to see the 
island's pride and joy. a 14- 
pronged coconut palm grow- 
ing in a disused cemetery. 
Then what seemed like the 
entire population of Mahlcs 
escorted us back to our 
dhani. 

The following evening the 
men of Mahlos returned our 
visit. Led by the schoolmas- 
ter they sat on a big mat 
made from cocopalms and 
sang and later danced to the 
accompaniment of a drum. I 
wanted to know what they 
were singing about, but they 
could only tell me that it 
was a Berber song. It had 
come a long way from 
Morocco. 

In 10 years this endearing 
simplicity will be gone. They 
will have learned western 
ways from the tourists. For 
the Sonevafushi resort it is 
probably good news. They 
will have company and 
holiday-makers win be able 
to vary their diet by hopping 
to the other Island camps. 

I could not help feeling a 
slight sadness, however, that 
this was coming to an end, 
but maybe it does not matter 
- it Is not Vance after all. 
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AnguHian architecture, in corrug a ted iron and bright cotounc more upmarket spots prefer Moorish style 
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Another Anguilla sunrise 


John Westbrooke savours a determinedly British spirit of freedom 


H ow to describe 
Anguillians? 
“They are 
indeed a rare 
kind! / No- 
where will (me ever find a 
people more friendly and 
hospitable / A people more 
determined and indomit- 
able!/ Deeply sincere and 
extremely religious / They're 
loyal to Britain, and quite 
industrious!" So says the 
official guide to the Island: it 
sounds best to a rap beat 
There seems not to be as 
much rap music on Anguilla 
as on some of its Caribbean 
neighbours: one night club, a 
beach shack called Johnno’s 
with a sound system audible 
most of the way to Jamaica, 
and a quieter neighbour 
called Pumphouse. Men sit 
in them, sipping rum. smok- 
ing Cuban cigars and remin- 
iscing about their time in 
Slough. 

Anguilla is a West Indian 
idyll, a flat piece of coral 16 
miles by three, surrounded 
by talcum powder beaches. 
But before outsiders realised 
the pleasures of visiting 
these, Anguillians had to 
seek work abroad. One com- 
munity grew up around 
Slough, within reach of 
Windsor Castle, and another 
in New Jersey; one of the 
latter exiles founded Rasta- 
farianism. Remittances from 
workers overseas made up 
much of the island's income. 

Now much has changed as 
tourism has become a big 
earner and young men have 
been able to find work at 
borne. Uninterested in swim- 
ming and sunbathing them- 
selves. they happily cater for 
pasty-faced northerners who 
want to do tittle else. 

The sun shines down from 
a bright blue sky decorated 
with fluffy white clouds 
which, in season, may pro- 
vide brief lashings of warm 


rain. The dear water, over 
pale sand, is turquoise and 
gently swelling. What more 
could yon want? A cold 
drink? Just show the little 
flag attached to your beach 
umbrella (outside the Cap 
Juluca hotel where we 
stayed) and a waiter will 
appear. 

The Cap Juluca is typical 
of Anguilla’s determination 
to stay upmarket It consists 
of a string of white-domed. 
Moorish-style villas strung 
along a mile of white beach 
amid bougainvillea «nri sea- 
grape. If you think Moorish 
looks odd here, visit the 
Sonesta Beach Resort, which 
looks as if it was airlifted 
direct from Marrakesh: with 
no vernacular architectural 
style to speak of, apart from 
corrugated iron, anything 
goes as long as it is low-rise. 

The 50-odd restaurants are 
classy too: “You’ll find our 
snapper nice and nutritious. 
And our lobster? Supply deli- 
do as.” We finished a good 
meal at the Koal Keel in a 
200-year-old Dutch house, 
with a 1952 rum as smooth 
as a fine brandy. At the 
moment such liquor has to 
be imported, but a plant is 
soon to open to produce rum 
and an Anguilla tequila. 

Anguilla was not always 
so posh. Too poor to support 
sugar plantations other 
islands, it had only part-time 
slavery: planters, unable to 
feed their slaves, had to send 
them home to grow their 
own food three days a week. 
As late as 1969 it still had no 
electricity, telephones or 
radio station. 

This was the moment at 
which it came to the world’s 
attention. Britain, busy deco- 
ionising, wanted to unite it 
with the not-very-nearby 
islands of St Kitts and Nevis 
and make them independent 
Knee the leader of St Kitts, 


Robot Bradshaw, had said 
his plans involved leaving 
the people of Anguilla to 
suck one another’s bones, 
Anguillians decided they 
would rather remain a Brit- 
ish colony. London con- 
cluded it was a rebellion and 
sent in Royal Marines and 
the Parachute Regiment who 
were met by islanders wav- 
ing union flags and singing 
“God save the Queen". Lon- 
don bobbies followed to 
restore law and order. "Bay 
of Piglets," scoffed Time 

magnztnp. 

Eventually, an embar- 
rassed London pulled out. 


London 
bobbies 
followed to 
restore law 
and order. 
'Bay of 
Piglets/ 
scoffed Time 


The very fact of landing had 
demonstrated that Anguilla 
was indeed not independent, 
so the British had lost by 
winning. The whole affair 
would need the combined 
skills of Kafka, Joseph 
Heller and Gilbert and Sul- 
livan to do it justice; but the 
US author Donald E. Wes- 
tlake’s book Under an 
English Heaven, still avail- 
able an the island, provides 
a sardonic account. 

Since then, it has all been 
uphill: electricity, tele- 
phones, tourists and a delib- 
erately small airport The 
9,000 people, friendly and 
laid-back, are hardly rich, 
but there are bungalows 
scattered evenly on plots of 


land all over the island (no 
slums, not even a real town), 
some newish Japanese cars 
and a couple of traffic lights, 
mostly decorative. 

There is little crime - the 
Cap Juluca’s doors have no 
lodes - and the only arrest 
anyone could remember was 
a couple of tourists appre- 
hended for nudity; they were 
taken naked to the police 
station for fear of destroying 
evidence. 

After 35 years of gentle 
breezes, the big event of 1995 
was Hurricane Luis, which 
is said to have left the island 
devastated. (At Cap Juluca, 
it inconveniently sucked up 
the sand from outside the 
biggest villas and deposited 
it outside cheaper ones.) 
Tropical plants regenerate 
quickly; tropical buildings 
less so, but by now the scars 
are invisible. If the prospect 
of once-in-35-years bad 
weather deters you, avoid 
late summer. And remem- 
ber “Nothing marks the 
change of season / For it, 
there seems to be no reason / 
For the sun, friendly and 
warm / AD through the year 
emits its charm!" 

A few miles away is 
another Caribbean: the 
French island of St Barthfc- 
l€my. Only 10 square miles, 
with rugged, green hills 
behind the beaches, it comes 
over as St Tropez West - the 
more so because, unique in 
the West Indies, it is chiefly 
a white island. The terrain 
here too was unsuitable for 
plantations; natives left 
when they oould and slaves 
were not brought in to 
replace them. 

The narrow streets of the 
port, Gustavia (named from 
a brief Swedish occupation, 
when Paris swapped it for a 
warehouse in Gothenburg), 
are lined with boutiques and 
restaurants. The shore is 


lined with yachts, and one 
rusting hulk, courtesy of 
Luis. 

For the numerous beaches - 
out of town you may need a 
minimoke - and perhaps a 
spade, for under one of 
them, it is said, lies buried' 
the treasure of Monbaxs the 
Exterminator. 

While pirates like Mo n bars 
arc no longer a problem, tur- 
bulence on the Atlantic 
beaches may be: one of than 
is known locally as the 
Washing Machine. The 
Caribbean side is calmer. St 
jean, the nicest beach; can 
be unnerving for a different 
reason. It is next to the air-, 
port; pilots skim sunbathes 
at one end of the landing 
strip and a steep hill at the 
other. 

But I hardly went near the 
beaches because 1 was stay- 
ing at Le Toiny hotel, half a 
mile inland, where every 
suite has Its own private 
pool, fax machine, mahog- 
any four-poster bed. and pea- 
cocks in the garden. Among 
the signatures in the visi- 
tors’ book are those of Tom 
Hanks and Brad Pitt, fol- 
lowed by a plaintive note 
from a lesser guest “I cant 
believe I stayed next door to 
Brad Pin and never even 
saw him!" 

Yes, this is celebrity 
island, with comforts to 
match - there are 60 restau- 
rants for 5,000 inhabitants - 
and prices too. You can have 
all the privacy you want 
(goodness knows who was 
staying next to me) and you 
need never know you are in 
the West Indies. 
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■ John Westbrooke was a 
guest of Simply Caribbean, 
(tel 01429*26887% With flights 
for Anguilla and Si Barts via 
Antigua, a week at Cap 
Juluca costs from £2,499. and 
at Le Toiny from £2,965. 
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The Green Man is alive and well 


He is a 2,000-year-old survivor and may be appearing in a cathedral near you, says Adrian Ga rdiner 


I 
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S pewing vegetation, 
his face gazes down 
at you. Enigmatic, 
mysterious, hidiog in 
oak or vine leaves, be sym- 
bolises eternity and rebirth. 
He is the Green Man. 

In mythology he is 
descended from Dionysus 
(Greek), from Bacchus 
(Roman); and Osiris (Egyp- 
tian). 

He has appeared as Robin. 
Hood and in the Arthurian 
tale of Sir Gawaine and the 
Green Knight and is Dante's 
Eternal Gardener. 

The Green Man is immor- 
tal To date he has had four 
distinct phases: first in art, 
where he appears in early 
illuminated manuscripts 
such as the Book of Kells as 
a grinning head surrounded 
by foliage. 

In the middle ages this 
image was translated into 
architecture: carvings of the 
Green Man appear in many 
of the great cathedrals of 
northern Europe. Hare is the 
mystery. Why is a pagan 
symbol so prominent in 
great houses of religion? 

The east of England is a 
good place to look for Green 


Men, particularly the cathe- 
drals of Lincoln, Norwich 
and Ely. 

At Southwell Minster in 
Nottinghamshire we counted 
nine, including what experts 
refer to as an “unmasked” 
Green Man - without 
foliage. 

Symbolic of mankind's 
spiritual development, such 
Green Men are believed to 
have finished disgorging 
their leaves and, having 
done their duty, are free to 
look beyond the mundane. 

In Lincoln, the Green Man 
is not free. On a column on 
the west front of the cathe- 
dral he is trapped in writh- 
ing coils of vegetation- Ely 
cathedral was vandalised by 
Cromwell's soldiers, but at 
least 10 Green Men survive, 
including one who sprouts 
foliage from his ears as well 
as his mouth. Ely has one of 
the best stained glass muse- 
ums in the country and you 
can also visit Oliver Crom- 
well's half-timbered house 
nearby. 

Norwich is home to a 
famous Green Man. You will 
find him in the east cloisters 
looking inscrutably, his face 



The Green Mare from a German mtadc play u^EmteatUray 


fringed with gilt oak leaves. 

Down in Kent, Rochester 
is chiefly known for its 
Charles Dickens associa- 
tions, celebrated in an 
annual street festival. It also 
has a Jack-in-tbfrGreen festi- 
val, as does Hastings in Sus- 
sex. A man dressed in leaves 
is paraded through the 
streets and it is considered 
lucky to purloin a leaf or 
two. These are among the 
last survivors of -once-wide- 


spread fortuity festivals, the 
spring counterparts of har- 
vest festivals. . 

Scotland has its Green 
Men. There are several in 
Glasgow Cathedral and a 
particularly hideous one in 
Melrose Abbey. But Roslin 
Chapel, south of Edinburgh 
has reputedly more than any 
building in the world - more 
than 100 . 

Green Men in the trans- 
verse vaults disgorge foliage 


which decorates the window 
surrounds. This wonderfully 
atmospheric Chapel dates 
from 1446 and . has Masonic 
and Knights Templar links 

It also has the Prentice Pil- 
lar with eight dragons dis- 
gorging vegetation carved at 
its base - an extravagant 
representation of the Tree of 
Knowledge carved by an 
apprentice while his mashy 
was away. The envious mas- 
ter mason struck him dead 
whan he returned. 

Weathered carvings have 
been identified as cacti and 
sweetcom, prompting specu- 
lation that its founder. Sir 
William Sinclair, crossed the 
Atlantic before Col umbus . 

Roslin is m umbfing away. 
The Ministry of Works in the 
1820s attempted to halt the 
degradation of the sandstone 
by covering the walls with 
an impervious layer of paint. 
Sealing in the damp was the 
worst possible treatment and 
Roaslyn, to give it its origi- 
nal name, is currently 
undergoing a major pro- 
gramme of dehumidification. ■ 

Third phase Green Man 
slumbered. In the Industrial 
Revolution and the Victorian 


era he rarely appears in art 
or architecture. Witnessing 
man's destruction of bis 
environment, the Green Man 
has gone underground; bade 
to nature. 

His rare appearances 

include the centre of the 
wrought-iron gates to KeW 
Gardens, in Surrey, and gar- 
den statuary: urns at Bid- 
dulph Grange, a Victorian 
folly in . Staffordshire. Not 
that he is a gatecrasher: this 
was when botany became a 
respectable science. 

In the fourth phase, the 
past 20 years, the Green Man 
haw awoken and js in charge 

of our environmental con- 
sciousness. He drew our 
attention to rainforests and 
recycling. . 

His PR department 
launched the Green Party 
and the ecology movanart- 
He paved the way for ““ 
Gaia theory; that the planet 
we call home is a self-re^' 
bring or gan ism which wflJ 
survive in -spite of man. fl . 
puny efforts to. destroy »*> 
The Green Man, 3,000 ye»J 
old. is alive and well-*®*- 
probably appearing in 8 
cathedral near you. 
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Flight of the 

polyester- clad 
snowbirds 

Nicholas Woodsworth leams there is more to 
if ; Quartzsite thin the Silver Buckle Saloon 




crossed the Arizona 
state line around sun- 
- set one evening, won- 
jdering, as I -usually do 
:«L at that time of day, 
. where I was going to park 
my van Modestine for the 
night The only place of arty 
size, 'was distant Phoenix. 
Sixe prospect made me 
Uncomfortable. . Strange 
things happen out in the 
lonely; deserts of the West at 

-••-.Thirty miles farther on, 

: without warning, Quartzsite 
. name into view. On the map 
if .hardly figured as a 
one-horse town, a place not 
touch’ more than a wide spot 
in the road. Yet spread out 
qb - the plain before me, 
sketching • to the horizon, 
was a vast human agglomer- 
ation -r' mile after mile of 
what,- at a distance, seemed 
to- be single-storey, white 
bungalows. . - 

But Quartzsite, lost in the 
middle of nowhere, turned 
out to be an entire medium- 
sized city on wheels, its 
inhabitants housed in lum- 
bering, self-contained motor- 
homes. It also turned out to 
be. to my mind at least, one 
of America's more bizarre 
and seriously demented 
places. 

I pulled up outside the Sil- 
ver Buckie Saloon, a large 
barn-like building and one of 
the few constructions that 
was actually fixed to the 
ground. Inside, playing to a 
crowded and over-warm ball, 
a band was sawing away at 
fiddles. Sitting at tables, 
playing pool, and lounging 
at the bar was some of the 
strange human flotsam that 
drifts back and forth along 
America's highways. 

Warily. I took the only 
remaining bar stool. To one 
side of me was a hulking, 
white-bearded man. bis face 
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bi med by the sun. his fanfc, 
gi asy hair covered in a ban- 
ds la printed with skulls and 
a iss-bones; he had not, by 
tl ! goatish smell hanging 
al jut him, had a wash for 
sc ne time. On the other side 
ws a man dressed entirely 
ii worn, and dusty black 
lc i there - trousers, jacket 
a d boots, his hair long 
a out the shoulders but 
si art and flat as a table on 
h i. He was having a solitary 
a A ferocious argument with 
h nself. It was effing this 
a d effing that between each 
v ilent, knocked-back gulp 
o beer. 

‘Good God,” was all that X, 
ai the other hand, could find 
t> say in hushed tones to 
ayselt I wondered where on 
iarth I had landed up. I 
lursed my beer and kept my 
dhows well in towards , my 
rides. Avoiding all eye 
rontact, 1 gazed out over 
-the bar-room and Quartz- 
site’s denizens at their 
Saturday night leisure. 














Strange things happen bi the desert in Arizona, a medium-sized city of motor-homes springs 141 every winter 


There were monstrous tat- 
toos out there, razor-honed 
hunting knives, spiky hair- 
dos, beat-up cowboy hats, 
pierced tongues and navels, 
motorcycle jackets, Navajo 
heads and feathers. Quartz- 
site, it seemed to me that 
evening, was like a camp of 
post-apocalyptic survivors 
evolving mutant str ains of 
life Ear out in the desert 
It did not appear all that 
different the next morning. 
Most of Quartzsite's inhabit- 
ants were not, in fact, the 
misfits, ex-cons, outcasts and 
psychopathic drifters I had 
seen the night before. They 
were solid citizens - polyes- 
ter-wearing, TV-watching, 
mobile-h ome-o wing, patriotic 
Americans. But they were, 
far all that, no less bizarre 
than the other lot 
Who in . their right minifo 
would flee the densely 
crowded suburbs of the great 
cities of America in order to 
set op house in an even 
more densely crowded sub- 


urb lost in the barren back 
of beyond? Millions of 
people, that is who. 

When the phenomenon 
that is Quartzsite began 25 
years ago, it was a casual 
meeting of a handful of pros- 
pectors, rock-collectors and 
semi-precious stone dealers. 
They gathered for a few days 
each winter in their trailers 
at Quartzsite, the site of long 
worked-out gold mines, to 
buy stones, trade informa- 
tion and socialise. 

But Quartzsite was more 
than just old mines. It had 
sunshine, warm weather and 
vast ranges of public land 
where anyone could set 
down a mobile home without 
the slightest interference. 
Word got around and “snow- 
birds" - retired escapees 
from the extreme winters of 
the northern US - started 
flo cking to the dusty road- 
side there in ever larger 
numbers and ever larger 
mobile homes. 

Promoters - entrepreneurs 


who knew a bored, captive, 
financially solvent audience 
when they saw one - began 
buying up large chunks of 
desert and laying on organ- 
ised sales exhibitions and 
entertainment. Quartzsite 
took off in a cloud of dust 
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and has never looked back. 
Today it becomes an instant, 
moveable city each winter. 
Its summertime population 
is just over 1.000. but in Jan- 
uary alone it becomes a tem- 
porary residence to more 
than 1.5m people. From its 


commercial, “downtown" 
centre, mobile homes litter 
the desert for 10 miles in 
every direction. 

“Imagine you own a hard- 
ware stare and have Lived all 
your life In a clapboard 
house with a white picket 
fence in small-town Amer- 
ica." said Howard Arm- 
strong, the biggest promoter 
of them all He bad to shout 
as we roared along a Quartz- 
site “street" - a wide, dusty 
alley between endless ven- 
dors’ stalls - in his hum* 
ming electric buggy. 

“You’d want to see the 
world, wouldn't you?” he 
hollered. I had to admit, I 
hollered back, that I might 

“Well, all the world is here 
to be seen in Quartzsite." he 
yelled tri umphan tly, as we 
screamed round a corner 
Into yet another endless 
alley of stands. 

And, indeed, all the world 
is here, or at least the most 
crack-brained parts of it. 
Renting out space along the 


roadside to more than 2,000 
vendors and their stands, 
Armstrong - a former pop- 
corn concessionaire at the 
California Rose Bowl - has 
assembled all the loonies of 
what amounts to a latter-day 
travailing medicine show. 

We puttered along through 
thick crowds of gawking vis- 
itors. We watched Araie. the 
Ukranian-Cree fiddler, 
playing his instrument of 
choice, the electric toilet 
plunger. I spoke to baseball- 
capped, air-filter guru Den- 
ver Puckett who guaranteed 
that his new, improved filter 
could add an extra 12 to 18 
horsepower to my vehicle. 

I gazed at large collections 
of handguns, knives, leg- 
traps. high-powered cross- 
bows and - my favourite - 
steel-dart-firing blow- 
guns. 

I inspected sun-visors for 
dogs and cats, hand-sewn 
Indian breech-cloths for 
leather fetishists, medical 
magnets - “Nature's secret 


John WOsUmnto 

force for the relief of pain” - 
and the Microwave Miracle 
Steamer (As Seen On TV). I 
inspected a thousand other 
outlandish items. And at Jim 
Fecho's rock stand - stones 
and gems are still big draw- 
ers at Quartzsite - I was 
given a clear-as-glass, six- 
sided rock crystal as a 
memento. 

“The spiritual people are 
really big on the crystals - 
they want the energy." 
Fecho, a professional rock 
hunter said. “At my stand 
they pass their hands over 
them. If I haven’t washed 
them properly, they can tell. 
Too much negativity." 

My own crystal has been 
properly washed. I can tell. 
It sits on Modestine's dash- 
board and positively hums. 
Quartzsite is now many 
miles behind, but whenever I 
pass my hand over the hex- 
agonal stone I can still feel 
some of the energy - and 
some of the weirdness, too - 
that is America's. 
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ITALY 
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Choose one of 25 
historic Italian dtia 
m our City Breaks 
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r MAJORCA 
La Residencia 

A r h ar mi ng nnsor-ityle 
hotel set ezxudst edrve 
groves in the sleepy village 
of Dcia. Expect stylish 
rooms, go urm et cnuxne 
and personal service. 

7 NIGHTS 

from £895 pp 

European n*»d D«fc 

, 01244 897 777 A 


AFRICA 




LiMi ito wremoglodg&W afldnB, 
earning, rkfing and wbUe satois 
wth me wry best guBts. Sapea 
•ASls. Adwnturo wHi contoR. 
Cal us io cross jour fctod safari. 

Phone or ta arc 
U (0«04) 28079 F*c39B7« 
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SAFARI 


AFRICA 

Tailor-Made Safaris 
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Ue^takrafl tanders z speriafiy. 

Free phone 0800 376 9 090 
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TUSCANY NOW 
OI7» 27Z 5469 


FAMMOUSE ay TOE SBA. Tuscany 
roast. Monte Argsnaito, sterna an 
Wane. Marvelous sat dews. 3 rdns. 
wdk do*«i to mwpote beseft 30 mint, 
noth of Rome. W: 0181 W9 
far 0181 7478343 


VILLAS 


THE BEST VILLAS 

we now and have been tor £6 years 
in too PaJmor and Patter btoe 
book * all have toter cwn pools 
and daiy maid. Sdrtlfl have tennis 
courts. AvaSatJeWBa™ 8 - 
MaibeSa. Cote D'Aatf 
and Caffflbsart. 

Tat (01494| 812002 


MAURITIUS 

Royal Palm 

The finest resort in the 
Indian Ocean. Luxury 
rooms, gourmet cuisine 
and • stunning beachsidc 
location. Complimentary 
witcnports. 

7 NIGHTS 
from ^1880 pp 
Worldwide Thnel Desk 

01244 897 888 


JAMAICA 

Round Hill 

FAMILY SPECIALS 
with AIR JAMAICA 
1 April eo 31 October 
Free room for children, 
from £2610 for 2 adnhs 
travelling with 2 children 

Royal Jamaican Class 
FREE UPGRADES 
Call for details. 
Caribbean Thra! Desk 

01244 897 999 


PERSONAL FITNESS 

A new Kind of centre specialism^ in one to 

one tuition, personal fitness irainiii”. lull medical. 
l>o<)> fat rcchiction. injuries, muscle toning, 
nutrition, low hack nock pain, stress reduction. 

Vo led best small centre in l.ondon. I-'.vr 1 
A unitpie new arrival. Turn' Out. Deflnitelv worth a v isil 

TEL: 0171 486 5623 


YACHTING 


YACHT CONNECTIONS 

AFFORDABLE CREWED 
YACHTS WORLD WIDE 
Cruse EtK Cihbbcan. Maliccnzmn. 
Seychelles A South Paetfie. 

All yiehti sod ows personilly 
known to tu. 

TO: 01344 24987 
Fkx: 0134426849 


NEW ZEALAND 


For the vridest 
f radge of details on 
the luxury lodges. 


fj Brochure and advice bom ■ 
the NnrZcalmd bespoke • 
^experts, can 012*4 762255' 


SCOTLAND 


OKJFTS S CASTLES ihrauphouT 
Scaiani Hakniy Properties. splanJd oi 
sntpte. tiny to troroondous tor 2 to 22 
ana doga tool Cetour hroenura. 
W 01 835 8707« 


ffigxl Private 
beg Garden Tours 

Fereooaftsed tours of Private English 
ganfens in the beamifal couniysidi! 
of Royal Berkshire and Oxfordshire 
Boolring and enquiries 






J| 15% SAVINGS ON CELEBRITY'S CENTURY II 

II 2 WEEK CARIBBBEAN SPRING SPECIALS II 

L 

WITH PMC J j 


In April and May pay brochure fare first week 
less 15% and only £542 second week (appBes 
to all cabin grades except suites) with PMC. 


WritB or plume 0800181771 

1 wtth CELEBRITY 

fax 0171 434 1410. 

U IHU0RAET HOUSE. M-S2 REGEMT ST. LOBDCH W1R 6JB. | 

1 A Knot OF THE BULO OF PDOFESSIOIUU. CRUISE AGENTS. ^ Jj 


Mill Corny, Gonng-en -Humes 
Scwih Oxfordchire RC*8 9 AD 
Tel/Fax: (01491) 875786 or ' 
Tell (pi 18)984 2819 


COTSWOLDS kfyK. romsndo Georgian 
FoDy. Perfect for 2. To rent from £250 
pw. Pisasa send A5/SAE (or deials Irotn 
Rtahaid Mayor, Katharines Farm, 
Switoy, WoOon under Edge, Gtoa or 
Tdfftoc 0145a 843328. 


FISHING 



PUT 

YOURSELF 
IN THE 
PICTURE 


■yoMtOTe the predatory power of fresh and saltwater fish on the ITy. 
J^nndst file, magic that is Africa. Picture razor-toothed tiger fish 
exploding from wild Zambezi rapids, leaping soil fish and power- 
pocked bonito, tuna and trevally m the azure seas off exotic Madagascar 
and the tropical islands of Mozambique. Our itineraries c ombi ne 
reward i ng, fully-guided fishing with exceptional vermes Bad an exciting 
diversity of aheranke pursuits. 

For tii£ best of both worlds, 
N caB us at +27 U 447-2187 md 
\ weH call yoo right back. 


Safari 


SPAIN 


ALCAZABA, MARBELLA : 

ExceptioraJ 2B, 2B, apt, avaflobie ' 
shon larm rental. 

Suitable for hfghfy dbcaming. 
AttracOve lenns. PoGabtDly still 
Ryder Cup. Private andtor 
corporate CBtqa. invrtod. 
Tef/FEor. 00+34 5 EB1 7058 

(24 lows) 


READERS ARE RECOMMENDED TO 
SESC APPROPRIATE PROFESSIONAL 
ADVICE BEFORE ENTERING INTO 
COMfflTUENTS 


On 15th March the Weekend FT will be celebrating 
the diverse and beautiful continent of Africa In its 
forthcoming Safari Feature. 

It mil allow you to discover the adventure and magic 
that Is a Safari. 

For further Information or to book now space within 
this feature, please contact 

Dominique Moseley 
0171 S73 3576 
dominique.moseiey@FT.com 
or 

Paul Meakins 

0171 873 3218 Fax 0171 873 3088 
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TRAVEL 


A trance-like voyage down the Dnieper 


L azily coiling 
through Kiev on a 
hot July after- 
noon, the Dnieper 
brought cool, 
country air into the heart of 
the aiming city. On the 
quayside, office workers 
dawdled slowly back to work 
after lunch. Big rivers 
always have a certain pres- 
ence and this was no excep- 
tion. 

From my vantage point, 
high on the stem of the Gen- 
eral Lavrinenko, a four- 
decked river boat. 1 watched 
the last supplies being car- 
ried across the gang plank 
and then, as mooring warps 
splashed into the water, the 
ship gave a blast on its siren 
and eased away from the 
wharf. It was the beginning 
of a voyage which would 
take us through Ukraine to 
the Black Sea. 400 miles 
do wnstr eam. 

There is a trance-like qual- 
ity to coasting slowly down a 
river. Each day. the FA 
gently woke all 230 passen- 
gers from their sleep with a 
reminder that breakfast was 
being served, adding in 
endearing FrangJais that for 
the friends of sport, Viktor 
awaited on the sun deck for 
morning gymnastics. Shortly 
after would come the regular 
puffing as more t han 10 
elderly tourists, who surely 
should have known better, 
pounded past the window of 
my cabin in Viktor's vigor- 
ous footsteps. This would be 
my cue to turn over and 
sleep for another hour. 

On the first day 1 made my 
way to the ship's library to 
attend the language classes. 
As the golden Ukrainian 
steppe slid by, the English 
speaking guide, an engaging 
woman called Alla, took us 
patiently through Russian 
phrases, coaxing from us 
those sibilants and stresses 
which make the language so 
easy on the ear. She 
informed us that we were 
following in the footsteps of 
many illustrious peoples 
who had traded up and down 
this river, from at least a 
mille nnium before Christ. 
“Greeks, Romans. Vikings, 
and Cossacks have all been 
this way." she said. “And we 
will be visiting the Cossack 
stronghold.” 

That night I awoke sud- 
denly, conscious of a strange 
rumbling. The air had an 
add taint and looking out I 
saw a vast industrial plant 
belching jets of vapour. 
Huge gantries swung scoops 
of ash into waiting barges, 
the whole scene lit by a lurid 


Nick Haslam takes a slow boat through Ukraine to the Black Sea, 400 miles downstream 



The lucky ones with work - despite the fact that wages are paid kregularty and are often rendered worthless by huge inflation since independence 


glow from hidden furnaces. 
We steamed past this hellish 
vision for 15 minutes and 
then the black silence of 
night fell again. Next day, 
half convinced that I had 
dreamt it all. 1 checked on 
the map to find that the ship 
had passed through Dnepro- 
petrovsk, one of the 
Ukraine's largest steel 
towns. 

At Sam. after negotiating 
one of the biggest locks on 
the river, with a drop of 
more than 100ft. the General 
Lavrinenko mooted at Zapo- 
roshje. The town, in addition 
to its huge dam. has a repu- 
tation of being one of the 
smoggiest places on earth. Ln 


what must surely be a 
throwback to Intourist tours 
of pre-pcresfrio/ca days, we 
were taken first to the 
hydro electric power plant, 
built by forced labour In the 
1930s. On the consoles of the 
generating room, a few 
supervisors dozed in the 
mid-day heat. The Dnieper 
was running low. they said, 
and only one turbine was 
turning. We emerged, blink- 
ing in the fierce sun, and 
stood at the foot of a magnif- 
icent statue of Lenin over- 
looking the river. Where. I 
wondered, was the smog. 

“Industry in the Ukraine." 
said Alla, “is only running at 
50 per cent capacity or less." 


What the economy loses, the 
environment gains 
Zaporoshje is dear to the 
hearts of Ukrainians as the 
stronghold of the Cossacks, 
adventurers and fugitives 
who had settled on this 
remote part of the Dnieper 
in the 15th century. For 
three centuries Cossack mer- 
cenaries were formidable 
warriors in the many wars 
that swept Central Europe, 
as Sweden. Russia and 
Poland battled for suprem- 
acy. In light swift galleys 
they raided ports in the 
Black Sea and beyond. 
Finally, too powerful for 
their own good, they were 
defeated and dispersed by 


the soldiers of Catherine the 
Great empress of Russia. 

Now. as the country strug- 
gles to stand on Its own feet 
after declaring independence 
from the Soviet Union in 
1991, Ukrainian Cossacks 
have become a potent sym- 
bol for the newly emergent 
nationalism. We visited the 
museum, where paintings 
and a. huge diorama recre- 
ated life on the Dnieper 
more than two centuries 
ago. It was easy to under- 
stand the romantic myth of 
the Cossack, who took 
orders from no one except 
his own chieftain, at a time 
when so many were 
enslaved as serfs. But our 


guide Aria was sanguine. . 

Walking back through the 
ponderous Stalinist architec- 
ture of Zaporoshje to the 
ship, we passed little 
impromptu pavement mar- 
kets. where people sold 
bizarre selections of mer- 
chandise. from single boxes 
of matches to bright pink 
crayfish. 

“There is terrible unem- 
ployment," Alla said, “and 
even those in work often 
don't get their wages for 
months." Huge inflation 
since independence had ren- 
dered salaries and pensions 
practically worthless over- 
night farcing people to trade 
what they own for food. 


Some Ukrainians, in spfe of 
the example of their ijde- 
pendent forbears, bell 
that reunification with 
sia was the only hope for 
country. That afternoon, 
ing on oar carefully 
pared nouoeUe cuisine in 
air-conditioned restauran 
the General Lavrin 
steamed on down river, 
sengers looked, I thought 
little chastened.' 

The following day. the ri 
steppe receded and the riv 
seemed to lose strengt 
meandering sluggish) 
through marshy low Ian 
We were entering the del 
of the Dnieper and, as dusk 
fell, the General Lavrinenkq 


began to pitch gently aave 
finally came into the cfen 
waters of the Black Sea. I 

l was on deck even bete 
the energetic Viktor r&t 
morning to see" the mh 
mountains of the Crirfa 
loom above Sevastopol- Te 
massive harbour, base of *e 
Black Sea Fleet, bustled wp 
shipping of all kinds. Uni 
the year before, this entfe 
area had been out of boms 
for all foreigners, but not 
as we came alongside ti 
mole, a naval brass bad 
played us in with a welcos 
ing anthem. | 

Ownership of the Blad 
Sea Fleet is still disputd 
between Russia and tH 
Ukraine but there was n 
hint of tension here. On in 
wide tree-lined boulevard b| 
the sea, sailors with then 
girlfriends posed for street 
photographers, and parents 
walked - arm-in-arm witl 
their uniformed sons. Violin! 
ists played in the crowded 
pavement cafes, and with 
street children begging 
scraps of food, there was tha 
raffish air of a Mediterra-j 
nean port from years ago. I 

It was my last day with! 
the General Lavrinenko, 
which would leave that 
evening for Odessa before 
returning to Kiev. Reluc- 
tantly I packed my bags 
before joining the final 
excursion to the ancient I 
Greek settlement of Kher- 
sones. 

On a rocky headland 3km 
from Sevastopol, the par- 
tially excavated, lines of 
streets and foundations, 
which date back to the 4BC. 
stretch for a kilometre along 
the coasts From the rocky 
beach where galleys from 
Italy and Greece must once 
have unloaded cargo, family 
groups picnicked and swam. 
It was an irresistible tempta- 
' tion. " Ducking behind the 
shattered pillars of an early 
Christian church. I changed 
and then swam far out into 
the dear warm sea. 

Drifting and looking back 
at tiie high mountains lined 
with cypress groves, it was a 
perfect end to my journey. 

■ Nick Haslam 's flight to 
Ukraine was organised by 
Bob Sopel Ukrainian Travel 
(t&L 0161-652 SOSO). Return 
flights from RettfhtcM to Kiev 
with Austrian Airlines start 
at £279. Be travelled down the 
Dnieper cjo Jules Verne : (tek ; / 
0171-616 .1000): Two-week, 
cruises, including flights, 
start at £ 1.095 and operate 
each year firm May until 
September. 


WEEKENDER PLUS - SPRING BREAKS 

209 HOTELS - 136 DESTINATIONS 


Skiing 


GREAT VALUE WEEKEND BREAKS FROM ONLY $60 ” 

BREAKFAST INCLUDED FOR UP TO TWO ADULTS AND TWO CHILDREN 


PER ROOM 
PER NIGHT 
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Give way to gravity 

Arnie Wilson finds a new guru and learns to canra without poles 


I threw away my poles 
and with one huge 
carved turn - as if on 
rails - I was free. 
Plunging down manicured 
ivory slopes cut through for- 
ests of oak, pine, birch and 
maple in New England's 
White Mountains. I gained a 
sudden and supreme insight 
into the joys of snowboard- 
ing without the pain of hav- 
ing to learn. 

I was testing the new fat 
red Elan XCS extreme carv- 
ing skis - due Tor release 
next year - on Loon Moun- 
tain. 

To ski them as the manu- 
facturers intended. I was 
breaking most of the rules I 
had been working so hard on 
a fortnight earlier on con- 
ventional skis: 1 was follow- 
ing the direction of my skis 
with my shoulders (normally 
taboo) and rotating, instead 
of pointing my chest down 
the mountain. I was in dan- 
ger of thinking and skiing 
like a snowboarder. 

There was a paradox about 
skiing without poles. “The 
best way of improving your 
pole plants is to ski without 
them," said Dan Egan, 
extreme skier, and my latest 
guru. 

I have always been rather 
proud oF my concept that 
gravity is “the secret fuel" of 
skiers. But how do you use it 
to ski better? The tip Egan 
gave me next provided some 
clues. 

In his book AU Terrain 
Skiing, written with his 
Romanian wife Mihaela. now 
in training for her fourth 
Winter Olympics. Egan sug- 
gests: “Pretend a rope has 
been tied around your chest, 
and someone is pulling you 
dow’nhilt. Gravity does all 
the work for you." 

To help you get the idea, 
he even suggests walking 
down the mountain to estab- 
lish the relationship witb 
gravity-pull. The idea is to 
get you perpendicular to the 
slope, taking the weight oft 
the tails and allowing your 
skis to do what they're 
designed to do - finishing 
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Freak-out factor: Dan Egan says 'just M go 1 
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your turns. 

But this is not the same as 
leaning forward, more a 
question of abandoning your 
body to gravity and allowing 
it to fall down the mountain. 
Your legs and skis are 
almost bound to follow. It is 
difficult to accept mentally, 
but once you have “let go” 
the manoeuvre allows your 
skis to carve and turn more 
effortlessly. 

“This is the crucial 
moment when you may 
encounter the freak-out fac- 
tor," says Egan, whose book 
even contains waterproof 
strips of ski tips to cut out 
and take with you on the 
mountain. “Many skiers 
can’t surrender to gravity, 
but those who do can enter 
what I call the zone of excel- 
lence." 

His work combines star- 
ring in extreme-skiing 
videos, holding ski clinics 
and a role as executive direc- 
tor of Ski 93, an alliance of 
four ski areas - Loon. Can- 
non. Waterville Valley and 
Bretton Woods - which line 
Interstate 93. 150 miles 
north-west of Boston. 

Between them, the four 
neighbouring resorts have 31 
lifts, 150 runs and consider- 
able variety. Bretton Woods 


has ideal family- terrain; 
Waterville Valley, once the 
haunt of the Kennedy's, has 
good gladed cruising and 
bumps; Loon, where we Were 
testing 36 pairs of next 
year’s skis, has unusually, 
good grooming: and Cannon, 
which helped pioneer skiing 
in the east of the US almost 
60 years ago. 

Mihaela and Dan first met 
when he went to Romania to 
film a skiing video and 
found her cutting branches 
from a forest to make rough 
slalom poles. She Is [now a 
top racer on the US women’s 
Pro Tour circuit. . 

. So what happens when 
you return your extreme 
carving skis to their rightful 
owners, and revert to “nor- 
mal" skis? You go straight 
. back to the “old" rales. 

To get the most out of rec- 
reational skiing these days, 
.it seems as if one must have 
a whole repertoire of skills 
and style. There are no lon- 
ger any fixed rules'; which is 
confusing for beginners, who 
are told they cani ski two- 
footed if they wish:- or with ' 
an their weight on the out-, 
side ski. 

Much as Egan 'wants to 
improve everyone’s skiing 
he feels it cannot, indeed 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on in 
the principal 
cities 

■ ADELAIDE 

exhibition 

Art Gallery of Sooth Australia Tet 
61-6-2077000 

■ • The Weimar RepubBc. Goman 
Prints and Drawings 191 8-1933: 
exhibition of IK) works presenting _ 

. a survey of German art during the 
. ifrnri of the Weimar RepubBc.' 

; Artfete represented Include Max 
8eckrriann. Otto Dfac,. George Grosz, 
and Kfithe KoOwftz; from Mar 14 to 

Apr 27 


M AMSTERDAM 

JAZZ & BLUES 
Concertaebouw Tel: 
$1-20-6718345 

.0 Lincoln Center Jazz Orchestra: 
with conductor and tnjmpet pteyer 
Wynton Marsalis and vocafets 
Cassandra Wilson and Jon 
.Hendricks perform Marsalis’ 

“Blood on the Helds”; Mar 11 

'a BARCELONA 

CONCERT 

Palau dm to Milsica Catalans Tel: 
343-2681000 

e Gunduta Janowitz: pe rfo rmance 
by the soprano, accompanied by 
ptanist Charles Spencer. The 
.'programme includes works by 
-Sctatfnann and Schubert Mar 10 

■ BERLIN 

coNcsrr 

Konzerthaus Berlin Tel: 
49-30-203090 

• Sirrfonieorchester des 
MHteldeutschan Runctfunks: with 
conductor Johannes KaBtzke and 
pianist Gerhard Oppitz perform 
works by Smolka, Matfous, 
Spafinger and Birtwistle. Part of 
the 16th Muslk-Blennaie Beriin; 
Mar 15 

PhStarmonie Berlin - Grosser 
Seal & Kammermusflcsaal Tel: 
49-30-2614383 

• Berliner Sinfonietta: with 
conductor Michail Jurowski 
perform works by Schubert, 

Mozart aid Shostakovich; Mar 12 

opeiA 

Deutsche Oper Berfin Tel: 
49-30-3438401 

0 Aida: by Verdi. Conducted by . 
Stefan Sottosz, performed by the 
Deutsche Oper Beriin. Soloists 
include Ute Walther and Vladimir 
Bogachov; Mar 13 
Staatsoper Untar den Linden Tet 
49-30-20354438 

• II Barbieri diSivigfia: by Rossini. 
Conducted by Sebastian Weigie, 
performed by the Staatsoper Unter 
den Linden. Soloists include 
Jeffrey Francis, Gerd Wolf and . 
Janet Williams; Mar 10, 14 

THEATRE 

Berliner Ensemble Tel: 
49-30-28408 

• Brechts HauspostiJte: special 
series of performances celebrating 
Brecht's 99th birthday and 
featuring appearances by members 
of Kinderchor dor Komtschon Oper 
and the Berflner Ensemble; to Mar 
9 
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■ BRUSSELS 

CONCBIT 

Palais des Beaux-Arte Tel: 
32-2-5078200 (Concerts} 

• TaHch Quartet: perform works 
by Mozart, Stravinsky and Dvorak; 
MarlO 


■ CHICAGO 

CONCERT 

Chicago Orchestra Hafl Tel: 
1-312-294-3000 

0 Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
with conductor Georg Solti and foe 
Chicago Symphony Chorus 
perform works by Stravinsky and 
Mozart Mar 14 

■ COLOGNE 

CONCERT 

KMnar P hBha noonie Tab 
49-221-2040820 

• Radlo-PhBharm o nle Hannover: 
with conductor Eft Oue and cellist 
Trub Mork perform works by 
Hanson, Elgar and Beethoven; Mar 
.14 

EXHIBITION 

WaBraf-Rtehartac-Museum Tel: 
49-221-2212372 
0. Tiepolo und die Zeichenkunst 
Ve necfigs im 18. Jahriiundert: 
exhibition featuring drawings, 
sketches aid designs by the 
Venetian artist Giovanni Battista 
Tiepoto (1696-1770). Hs sons and 
fofldwens. Tha main focus of the 
exhibition is the period in which 
Tiepolo woriced on the decorations 
for the palace of the archbishop at 
WQntbwg, Aba featured in the 
exhibition are d ra w ing s by other 
. Venetian masters, including fifed 
and Guardi; from Mar 12 to May 
11 . . 


■ DETROIT 

DOflBfriON 

The Detroit Institute et Arte Tefc 
1-313-833-7963 
■0-- Images in Ivoryr Precious 
Objects of the Gothic Age: this 
exhUtion faobires about 100 
-surviving examples of Ivory 
carving. Offering a rare view of 
Prtwto Mb during the Gothic period 
03th- through 15th-century 
&mpej, the exhfottfan.lndudes 

■ mfcrota, comb* and boxes 
decorated with themes from 
KananoeBtsraajnAasweBas 
Mafoattae and raSef carving 
«apteyfog*Wiqal themes. The 



to Jul 6 


Damian Hirst's The Acquired Inability to Escape 1 can be seen ki Dublin 


works on display come from the 
Mus6e du Louvre, foe British 
Museum, foe Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and other collections; from 
Mar 9 to May 11 • 

■ DUBLIN 

concert 

National Concert Hafl Tel: 
353-1-6711888 

• Kyung-Wha Chung and Peter 
Frank): the violinist and pianist 
perform works by Brahms and 
Schoenberg; Mar 15 

EXHIBITION 

Irish Museum of Modem Art Tel: 
353-1-6718666 

• Damien Hirst foe first showing 
in Ireland of “Acquired Inability to 
Escape”, a sculpture by the Turner 
Prize-winning British artist The 
work forms part of foe Wettkunst 
Collection of Recent British Art, on 
long-time loan to the museum; 
from Mar 13 to Aug 30 

■ FLORENCE 

CONCERT 

Teatro Comunaie Tel: 
39-55-211158 

• War Requiem: by Britten. 
Conducted by Bruno Bartoletti, 
performed by the Orchestra e Coro 
del Maggie Musfcale Florentine; 

Mar 14, 15. 16 

■ GENEVA 

CONCERT 

Victoria HaN Tel: 41-22-3283573 

• Northern Symfonia: with 
conductor Heinrich Schrff and 
pianist Christian Zacfwias perform 
works by Dutilleux, Mozart and 
Beethoven; Mar 12 

■ LISBON 

DANCE 

Grande Audftbrio da Fundag&o 
. Gidbenktan Tel: 351-1-7935131 

• Ballet Gufoenkian: perform 
“Earth Apples” to music by Sosa, 
choreographed by hzik Gal Hi, 
“Wolfgang . . . Bitte” to music by 
Mozart, choreographed by Rui 

H orta and “Lunar Lodia 
FragmentadoT to music by Brandt, 
choreographed by Rui Horta; Mar 
13 

■ LONDON 

CONCERT 
Barbican Hall Tel: 

44-171-6384141 
0 BBC Concert Orchestra: with 
conductor Fraser GoukJtng. 
soprano Julia Goff, mezzo-soprano 
Lorraine Daniels and the Magic of 
Gilbert and Sullivan Chorus 
perform works by Gilbert and 
Sullivan; Mar 15 
Royal Festival Hafl Tel: 
44-171-9604242 

• Symphony No.2 (Resurrection): 
by Mahler. Conducted by Benjamin 
Zander and performed by the 
PhOharmonia Orchestra and the 
PKIhanmonia Chorus. Soloists 
include soprano Nancy Argenta 
and mezzo-soprano Jean Rigby; 
Mar 11 

EXHIBITION 
British Museum Tel: 
44-171-6361555 

• Ancient Faces; Mummy 
Portraits from Roman Egypt 
exhibition displaying nearly 200 
mummy portraits on wooden 
panels, linen shrouds and coffin 
lids made between the 1st and 3rd 
centuries AD; from Mar 14 to Jul 
20 

National Gattery Tel: 
44-171-7472885 

• London's Monets: exhibition 
gathering together ail the Monets 
in London public collections and 
featuring 25 works by the artist; 
spanning his entire career, from 
“La Points de la Hftve, Samte- 
Adresse” (1864). to the series of 
large “Water Lifes” painted after 
1916; from Mar 12 to May 5 

musical 

Lyttelton Theatre Tel: 
44-171-9210631 

• Lady in the Dark: by Gershwin 
and Weffi. Directed by Francesca 
Zambelto. The cast includes Maria 
Friedman. Paid Shefley and Steven 
Edward Moore (premiere); Mar 12 

OPERA 

Royal Opera House— Covent 
Garden let 44-171-2129234 

• Die Mefetesinger von NOmberg: 
by Wagner. Conducted by Bernard 
Haitink, performed by toe Royal 

Opera. Soloists Include Nancy 

Gustafson, Catherine Wyn-Rogers, 


L-Jfwy* 8 **"' 



Gdsta Winbergh and John 
Tomlinson; Mar 15 

THEATRE 

The Old Vic Theatre Tel: 
44-171-9287616 
• Waste: by G ran vfl] e-Barker. 
Directed by Peter HalL The cast 
includes FeOcfty Kendal and 
Michael Pennington (premiere); Mar 
14 


■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITION 

The J. Paul Getty Museum Tel: 
1-310-459-7611 

• Manuscript illumination of the 
Thirteenth Century: exhibition of 19 
works from the museum's 
collection of European illuminated 
manuscripts exploring foe art of 
painting in books in foe 13th 
century. Many artists from this 
period achieved dramatic new 
effects with a combfoation of 
reflective gold and saturated, 
jewel -like colour. A recently 
acquired set of canon tables by 
foe Armenian artist Toros Roslin 
Illustrates the richness of this 
technique; to Apr 6 


■ MADRID 

EXHIBITION 

Fundacfon Cultural Mapfre Vida 
Tel: 34-1-5811628 

• La Pintura SimboEsta en 
Espafta: display of 60 works by 
more than 30 Spanish artists from 
the second half of the 19fo 
century, inducting Rusinol, NoneU, 
N6stor, Vilad rich, Egusquiza and 
Camarasa; to Apr 6 

■ MUNICH 

DANCE 

Cuvfflfes-Theater - Altos 
Residenztheater Tel: 
49-89-296836 

• Bayerischas StaatsbaBet: 
perform “Sinfonie m C" to music 
by Bizet, choreographed by 
Balanchine, “Chamber Symphony* 
to music by Adams, 
choreographed by Childs and 
“Svadebka” to music by 
Stravinsky, choreographed by 
Kyfen. The opening event of foe 
Ballet Week 1997; Mar 15 
Pircresententheater TeL 
49-89-4706270 

• Woucfr choreographed by Anne 
Teresa De Keersmaeker to music 
by SchOnberg, Berg and Wagner, 
performed by Rosas, the Duka 
Quartet, Helen Kamminga and 
Sophie Harris; Mar 15 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERT 

Alice Tully Hall Tel: 

1-212-875-5050 

• Peter Schrder and Andres 
Schifh the tenor and the pianist 
perform works by Schubert; Mar 
12, 14, 15 

Avery Fisher Halt Tet 
1-212-875-5030 

• New York Phawrmoric: with 
conductor Sir Colin Davis and 
mezzo-soprano MarkeHa Hatziano 
perform works by Berlioz and 
Brahms; Mar 13, 14, 15 

DANCE 

Union Square Theatre Tel: 
1-212-307-4100 

• Tap Dogs: choreographed by 
Dein Perry to music by WiDde, 
performed by Daren Disney, Drew 
Kaduski, Ben Read, Nathan 
Shews, Billy Burke, Ben Mayne 
aid Douglas Mills; Mar 13 

EXHIBITION 

The MetropoGtan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879-5500 

• The Glory of Byzantium: a 
major exhibition of the art of foe 
middle period of the Byzantine 
Empire (mid-9th through mid-13fo 
centuries), when Byzantium set a 
standard of imperial elegance for 
both contemporary western Europe 
and foe Islamic east The exhtoftion 
displays works of the Middle 

Byzantine era, both from the 
capital of C o nstantinople are! from 
other regions of the empire, and 
aims to demonstrate their influence 
on works of the empire's sataffite 
stat es , as well as on objects from 
the courts; from Mar 11 to Jul 6 
Whitney Museum of American 
Art Tet 1-212-570-3800 

• The 1997 Biennial Exhibition: 
foe 1997 Biennia] is the 69th in the 
series of Biennial exhibitions, 
which were estabtehed by 
museum founder Gertrude 
Vanderbfft Whitney in 1 932. The 
biennial is the Whitney's signature 
exhibition and focuses on foe most 
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■ SINGAPORE 

CONCERT 

Victoria Concert Hall Tel: 
65-3381230 

• Singapore Symphony 
Orchestra: with conductor Lan 
Shul and the Singapore Symphony 
Chorus perform works by Brahms. 
Part of the Brahms Centenary 
Celebration; Mar 14, 15 


■ STRASBOURG 

CONCERT 

Palais de la Musique et des 
Congr&& Tel: 33-388 37 67 67 

• Hdfena Grimaud: the pianist 
performs works by Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms; Mar 11 
ThAStre Municipal de Strasbourg 
- Opera du Rhm Tel: 33-388 75 
48 00 

• Orlando; by Handel. Conducted 
by William Christie, performed by 
Les Arts Ftorissants. Soloists 
include Patricia Bardon, Rose- Mary 
Joshua and Harry Van der Kamp; 
from Mar 13 to Mar 19 


j^jopbig 

important developments in recent 
American art; from Mar 12 to Jun 
22 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera House Tel: 
1-212-362-6000 

• Cosl fan Tutte: by Mozart 
Conducted by James Levine, 
performed by foe Metropolitan 
Opera. Soloists include Carol 
Vaness, Susan Graham and Cecilia 
Bartoli; Mar 12. 15 

■ OSLO 

CONCERT 

Oslo Konserthus Teh 

47-22-833200 

• Oslo Hlharmoniske Orkesten 
with conductor Leif Segerstam and 
violinist Chantal Juillet perform 
works by Beethoven, Penderecki 
and Niefeen; Mar 14 

■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

Cite de la Musique Tel: 33-1 44 
84 45 00 

• Orchestra Revolutionnatre et 
Romantiqua: with conductor John 
Eliot Gardiner and violinist Thomas 
Zehetmair perform works by 
Schumann; Mar 15 

Theatre des Champs-Bys6es Tel: 
33-1 49 52 50 50 

• Katia and Marielle Labdque: the 
pianists perform works by Mozart, 
Debussy and Tchaikovsky; 

Mar 11 

DANCE 

Th6dtre National de TOpera - 
Opfira Gamier Tel: 33-1 42 66 50 
22 

• Nederiands Dans Theater 
perform Jiri Kyliin’s 
choreographies “Whereabouts 
Unknown" to music by Part, 
Webern, Reich, Ives and de Roo, 
"Compass" to music by 
Stockhausen, "Sweet Dreams" to 
music by Webern and “Sechs 
T&nze" to music by Mozart; Mar 
13, 14, 15, 16. 17 

EXHIBITION 

Musde Picasso Tet 33-1 42 71 70 
84 

0 Picasso, Les Sources 
Photographiques: 1900-1928: the 
third of a cycle of exhibitions 
itiustrating the influence of 
photography on Picasso’s work, 
covering the painter’s Cubist and 
Surrealist periods. A number of 
paintings and graphic works are on 
display, including "La Famflie 
Soier" (1903) and “La Baigneuse 
au Ballon" (1929); from Mar 12 to 
Jun 9 

■ PRAGUE 

EXHIBITION 

NSrodnl galerie v Praze - 
National Gallery of Prague Tel: 
42-2-232 93 31 

• Surreaflstic Imagery and 
Drawing 1930-1996: exhibition 
surveying the strong Czech history 
of Surrealism, focusing on drawing. 
The display traces the movement 
from its conception in the 1930s, 

He under communist rule (when 
the movement was forced 
underground) and Its present day 
status. Artists with work 

on cfeplay include Effenberger, 
Novak, Teige and Medkovd; 
to Apr 13 

■ ROME 

CONCERT 

Accademia Nazfonale d! Santa 
Cecilia Tel: 39-6-3611064 

• Orchestra deti’Academfa efi 
Santa Cecilia; with conductor 
Vlacfimir Spivakov perform works 
by Mozart, Part and Shostakovich; 
Mar 15. 16, 17, 18 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERT 

Louise M. Davies Symphony HaS 
Tel: 1-415-864-6000 

• San Francisco Symphony: with 
conductor Michael TTison Thomas, 
flutist Paula Robison, tenor Jerry 
Hadley and baritone Thomas 
Hampson perform works by 
Bernstein and Mahler; Mar 12, 13, 
15, 16 

EXHIBITION 

SFMOMA - Museum of Modem 
Art Tet 1-415-357-4000 

• Centering the Civic: The First 
San Francisco Prize: exhibition of 
work by the winner of foe fast San 
Frandss Biennial Award, Which 
encou rag es pubic recognition of 
foe p o tentia l of the Bay Area's 
physical environment; from Mar 14 




■ SYDNEY 

CONCERT 

Sydney Opera House Tel: 
61-2-250-7127 

• Sydney Symphony Orchestra: 
with conductor Edo de Waal and 
pianist Stephen Kovacevich 
perform works by Brahms and 
Stravinsky; Mar 13 


■ THE HAGUE 

EXHIBITION 

Mauritshuis Tel: 31-70-3023456 
• Kunst op Vleugets: exhibition of 
Flemish, German and Dutch 
triptych works, including a piece 
by Dutch painter Gerard David 
("Drieluik met de geboorte van 
Christos”), foe three paintings that 
constitute the triptych being 
reunited for the first time since the 
1930s; to Jun 22 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 

Suntory Hall Tel: 81-3-35849999 
• Margaret Price: performance by 
foe soprano accompanied by 
Thomas Dewey. The programme 
includes work by Wotf and Strauss; 
Mar 12 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITION 

CoDezfone Peggy Guggenheim 
Tel: 39-41-5206288 

• George Grosz: The Berlin Years: 
exhibition focusing on the years 
the German Expressionist painter 
and graphic artist George Grosz 
(1893-1959) - a founding member 
of the Berlin Dada group - was 
working in Berlin. The exhibition 
features some 20 oil paintings, 
about 100 works on paper, 
notebooks, illustrated books, and 
other objects; from Mar 15 to May 
18 

OPERA 

Gran Teatro la Fenlce Tel: 
39-41-786511 

• Falstaff: by Verdi. Conducted 
by Isaac Karabtchevsky. performed 
by the Orchestra e Coro del Teatro 
la Fen ice. Soloists include Angelo 
Vectia and Lidia Tirencfi; Mar 14, 
15, 16 


■ VERONA 

OPERA 

Teatro Ftiarmonioo Tel: 
39-45-590109/800 2275 
• Falstaff: by Verdi. Conducted 
by Donato Renzetti, performed by 
the Orchestra e Coro dell 'Arena di 
Verona Soloists include Bruson, 
Pasquetto and Longhi; Mar 15 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 
Hirshhom Museum and 
Sculpture Garden Tel: 
1-202-357-2700 

• Jeff Wail: display featuring 30 
large-scale colour transparencies 
in light boxes by the Canadian 
artist Wall's back-lit photographic 
images are meticulously staged 
contemporary narratives, which 
draw from film, street photography 
and pre-20th century paintings by 
Manet, Delacroix, Poussin and 
others; to May 11 

National Gallery of Art Tel: 
1-202-7374215 

• Splendors of Imperial China: 
Treasures from the National Palace 
Museum, Taipei: almost 400 works 
spanning four millennia have been 
selected for this exhibition from the 
collection of the National Palace 
Museum in Taipei. The display 
features nearty 100 paintings and 
calligraphic works, as well as more 
than 200 jades, bronzes, ceramics 
and other decorative arts, including 
marry Tang, Sung and YQan 
masterpieces and examples of 
imperial ceramic ware; to Apr 6 

JAZZ & BLUES 

Terrace Theater Tel: 1-202-467 
4600 

• Monty Alexander performance 
by foe Jazz pianist: Mar 14 


■ ZURICH 

OPERA 

Opemhaus Zifeich Tet 41-1-268 
6666 

• Oper ZQrich: with conductor 
Christoph von Dohn&nyi and 
soloists Stefania Kaluza, Peter 
Straka, Alfred Muff and Cornelia 
Kafltsch perform Stravinsky's 
“Oedipus Rex” and Bartok's 
“Bluebeard's Castia”; Mar 13 

Listing selected and edited by 
ArtSase The International Arts 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 1997. AU 
rights reserved. Teb 31 20 664 
6441. E-malfc artbase©pLnet 


CHESS 


China’s rising chess status 
was highlighted last week 
when a grandmaster trio 
from Beijing scored 3-0 
against three English GMs 
in the opening round of a 
challenge match. The UK 
trio, led by the British cham- 
pion Chris Ward, fought 
back to level at 66 before 
blunders in the final found 
gave China a 106 victory. 

The best home win of the 
match showed why experts 
need to sense when to break 
tr aditional TnavimB and rules 
of thumb used by amatetus. 
Instruction books recom- 
mend early castling and 
co unsel agains t too many 
queen and pawn moves in 
the opening; yet here from 
moves 10-19 Black moves 
only queen and pawns while 
keeping his king in the cen- 
tre. 

At the end of the 
sequence, be has a won 
game (Xlaomin Peng v Neil 
McDanakD- 

Ie4e62d4d5 3e5c54c3 
Nc6 5 Nf3 Bd7 6 Be2 6 Bd3 
may be better, to counter 
Black’s later Nf5 by 
Bxf5J^ge7 7 0-0 CXd4 8 cxd4 
NIS 9 Nc8 Rc8 10 KhlTI 10 
a3T? prepares a later b4. Qb6 
11 Na4 QaS 12 Bd2 Qd8 13 
Bel b5 14 a3 gS! undermin- 
ing White's centre and plan- 


ning to expose the cornered 
king. 

15 Bc3 g4 16 Nel 16! 17 
Bd3 fire 5 18 Bxf5 exf5 19 
dxes d4! SO that if 20 Bxd4 
Nxd4 21 Qxd4 Bb5! forks 
rook and knight. 20 Bb4 
Nsb4 21 axb4 Bb5 22 Kgl b6 
23 Nc2 d3 24 Ne3 f4 25 Nxg4 
Black’s rampaging pawns 
drive White to this desperate 
sacrifice. 25 Nfl Rc2 is also 
good for Black. 

hsg4 26 Qsg4 Rc7 27 h3 
Bhfi 28 Nc3 Bc6 29 13 Qh4 80 
Qf5 Bd7 31 e6 Bxe6 32 Qb5+ 
Kf7 33 Rael Qg3 34 Resigns. 
Black captures on h3 with 



rook or bishop. 

No.1,170 

White mates in three moves, 
against any defence (by E 
Palkoska). 

Solution, Page n 

Leonard Barden 


BRIDGE 


So often a contract could 
have been made if you . 
had guessed correctly. Usu- 
ally, it is foe first hand of 
foe session, and you are 
faced with partner’s glassy 
stare for the rest of the 
evening. 

N 

4 A 9 8 5 

V 8 4 

♦ J 10 

4 K J 8 4 3 
W E 

4 732 4 K 

VKQJ10 4 9 7 5 3 

4762 4 K 9 8 5 4 

4 10 9 7 4652 

S 

4 Q J 10 6 4 

V A62 

4 A Q 3 

4 AQ 

In 6S, facing KY lead. South 
can take either foe diamond 
finesse or the trump finesse 
- the problem is to guess 
which one is right 
Most declarers will opt to 
take the trump finesse, feel- 
ing that the diamond finesse 
is unnecessary, as diamonds 
can be pitched later an dum- 


my's long club suit 

In truth, both finesses 
offer a 50-50 chance but if 
yon take the trump finesse 
and it loses, you will be 
defeated before you can 
try anything else . There is 
an important e xtr a chance 
here. Involving the possibil- 
ity of a singleton K4 - a 
reasonable one in eight 
chance. 

Begin by leading Q4 - if 
West covers with K4, your 
problems are at an end - if 
he plays small smoothly, rise 
with A4, and hope to see 
East drop K4. If ibis fails to 
materialise, you resort to the 
diamond finesse. You have 
given yourself two chances 
instead of one. 

Should the diamond 
finpgBP fall, and you discover 
that the spade finesse was 
right all along, you must 
reflect that it was still only a 
guess. 

You played foe percent-\ 
ages, and guessed wrong in 
style . . . 

Paul Mendelson 


CROSSWORD 


No. 9,319 Set by DINMUTZ 

A prize of a classic Petikan SouverSn 800 fountain pen for the first 
correct sohrtfon opened and five runnor-up prizes of £35 Pelikan 
vouchers. Solutions by Wednesday March IS. marked Crossword 9,313 
on the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One Southwark 
Bridge. London SEl 9HL. Solution an Saturday March 22. 



Address. 


ACROSS 

l Rock-plant almost a good 
bargain? (9) 

6 Brush with an impudent 
woman (5) 

9 Confusedly wrote column 
(5) 

10 Leaders of men In the 
army? (9) 

11 Equitable sale, bar one slip 
( 10 ) 

12 In this state, a hut should 
be knocked down (4) 

14 Ski more likely to become 
loose? How exasperating! 
(7) 

15 Formulates - upwards and 
out (5£) 

17 At university, tense and 
anxious (7) 

19 Like more work, say? (7) 

20 Dead astern is foolish (4) 

22 Formal wear costing £500? 

(6-4) 

25 Loyalty to clan almost 
inrierent in swirling mist 

( 9 ) 

26 Rodolfo’s girl seas around 
a resort in America (5) 

27 The wife’s language! (5) 

28 Damaged tail wagging In 
gflpnt environment (9) 

Solution 9,818 


DOWN 

1 Fair taking tea, possibly, 
and pop. we hear (5) 

2 Game course (9) 

3 Earl who bad no honours 
to hand? ( 10 ) 

4 Counter - or above it, per- 
haps (7) 

5 Head of tuna-fish daughter 
mixed up (7) 

6 Carrots in Australia can be 
sad (4) 

7 Street farrow for peacock? 
(5) 

8 Crippled ship’s name Is 

changed (9) 

13 Fitting lamp so. X-ray is 
produced (10) 

14 Swamped with iodine, sis- 
ter taken out (9) 

16 Energiser for loose maul In 
tour (9) 

18 Turning-response of plant 
to Prism, possibly Cl) 

19 Met punSTtousled and 
scruffy (7) 

21 Fellow dressing a form of 
quartz (5) 

23 Riding in musical interval 

(5> 

24 Slick Henry shows the way 
(4) 

Solution 9,307 



WINNERS 9.307: Mrs Maggie Ea tough, Woking, ; 

Cassar, Malta; M. Chevassut, Hemough, North Yorks: Helen 
Bison, Haipenden. Herts; A. fflbberd. Woodhall Spa. Lines; 
J.TJL Hbward-Drake. Shlpton-under-Wychwood, Oxon 
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London 


Foreigners rush to 
support Uncle Sam 


The Greenspan effect 

Philip Coggan sees Footsie post another record 


The demand for US securities is 
soaring. John Authers examines why 

Foreigners 191 US coffers 


U S capital markets 
owe foreigners a 
debt While much 
rese ar c h bas been 
devoted to the huge sums 
being rooted into equities by 
American small Investors 
through mutual funds, 
rather toss fov hag been spill 
explaining why foreigners 
are failing over themselves 
to lend money to the US gov- 
ernment. 

Figures released last week 
by the Securities Industry 
Association (S1A) show that, 
in 1995 and 1996. foreign 
demand for treasuries 
exceeded the total amount 
borrow e d by the US federal 
government. In the first 
three quarters of last year, 
foreign investors acquired 
$250- lhn of US securities. 
This pul purchasing of secu- 
rities on course to reach 
S333bn,an increase of 43 per 
cent an the previous year’s 
record. 

Total foreign holdings of 
US treasury bonds topped 
$x,O 00 bn for the first time by 
Wii» art of last September, 
accounting for mare than 30 
per cent of all privately held 
government debt, a new 
record. 

Foreigners also seem 
happy to lend mone y to US 
The report shows 


Foreign investors' acqu i sitto n s of US treasuries (Sbri) 
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E ver been at a 
party where 
ev e ryo n e but you 
is drunk, or 
attended a play 
which leaves you cold but 
has the audience laughing 
uproariously? The stock 
market was in one of those 
puzzling phases this week. 

The FTST3 100 index, and 
the other main indices, 
chalked up all-time highs 
but there was little In the 
way of domestic news to 
ovpiain the enthusiasm. Ken- 
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that 14 per cent of an US 
corporate bands are owned 
by overseas investors. 

This co cdd have a potent 
hnpart beyond the bond 
market. For the past few 
mnnths . band t rader s have 
shown a wrn«-h greater pro- 
pensity than their colleagues 
in the stock exchange to 
react to any si gn that mone- 
tary tightening is on the 
way. Bond yields have 
jinked upwards every time 
Alan Greenspan, chairman 
of fhfl Federal R eserve , has 
uttered a veiled threat about 
raising interest rates. 

Bonds removed their effec- 
tive support for equities 
some months ago, with the 
30-year benchmark treasury 
bond now oscillating bo that 
it offers a yield of between 
fin and i9 per cent - strong 
competition for over-valued 
shares. 

Without the flow of funds 
from outside the US to keep 
band prices up, and yields 
down, it is easy to imagine 
bond yields returning back 
above 7 pa- cent, where they 
spent much of last year. 
Thai could have sent a sig- 
nal about equities which 
could not be ignored, and 


pushed share prices down. 

The willingness of foreign- 
ers to lend to corporate 
America juxtaposes intrigu- 
ing! y with their equivocal 
attitude to the Wall Street 
stock market 

This has meant that many 
international fond managers 
miflBPri out on the prolonged 
bull run of the past two 
years. 

According to the S1A. for- 
eign investors actually 
divested themselves of 
$54Qm in US stocks during 
the third quarter of last 
year. This was in sharp con- 
trast to the $20 3bn they 
were prep a red to lend to US 
companies through buying 
corporate bands. 

It suggests that the inter- 
national investing commu- 
nity is confident about the 
loog-tenn economic outlook 
for the US, and hence is 
happy to lend the govern- 
ment money, but is rather 
less impressed by the pricy 
valuations of individual 
stocks available on the stock 
market 

Judging by the latest infor- 
mation, these judgments 
look very defensible. Both 
bond and equity markets 
have moved into what ana- 
lysts call a “trading range", 
fluctuating at a level below 
their highs while they await 
new data (or Greenspan 
utterances) before trying to 
move further forward. 

This week provided a per- 
fect example, with thin and 
erratic trading in the run-up 
to yesterday’s report on 
unemployment Unlike nor- 
mal human beings. Wall 
Streeters do not want to see 
falls in unemployment as 
this implies a tightening 


labour market and the 
potential for inflation. 

Marketmakers were 
braced for a big rise, and the 
consensus estimate was that 
an extra 223,000 Americans 
would find jobs. The figure 
turned out to be 339 ,000. This 
caused a sharp spasm in the 
band market, and the 30-year 
bond instantly shed half a 
point The 7 per cent yield 
barrier, not crossed since 
September, seemed to be in 
jeopardy. 

Then they looked at the 
figures in more detail. This 
revealed that 109,000 of the 
new jobs were in construc- 
tion, a heavily cyclical 
industry where the abnor- 
mally mild February 
weather was particularly 
important because it allowed 
more work on building sites, 
and more people to be taken 
on. 

To even greater Wall 
Street glee, the figures also 
showed that. In February, 
the rest of the US barely 
paid itself any more than it 
had in January. Average 
hourly earnings rose by a 
niggardly three cents to 
$12.09 during the month. 

This hardly indicated the 
jrinri Of wage infla tion to pro- 
voke reprisals from Green- 
span. So, bonds and stocks 
both enjoyed a good morn- 
ing. with the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average edging 
above 7,000 for the first time 
in two weeks. 


neth Clarke, the chancellor, 
met Eddie George, the gover- 
nor of the Bank of England, 
and did not raise interest 
rates. But no one expected 
him to. 

The results season passed 
without any great alarms 
but with minor disappoint- 
ments and pleasant sur- 
prises equally balanced. 
There were political stories 
in MhiTnHanrg, but none to 
alter the likelihood that the 
general election will take 
place on May 1. 


For an explanation of the 
market movements, one is 
forced to look - yet again - 
across the Atlantic and at 
the Delphic utterances of 
Alan Greenspan, the chair- 
man of the US Federal 
Reserve. 

Last week, Greenspan 
seemed to renew his warn- 
ings about the over-valued 
state of the US stock market 
This week, his comments 
were much more benign, and 
he was explicit in ruling out 
an increase in Interest rates 
merely to prick a stock mar- 
ket bubble. 

At the start of the week, 
European stock markets 
were roaring ahead despite a 
wobbly Wall Street and 
people were starting to talk 
about “decoupling”. Essen- 
tially, t he Is this. 

With the US close to the 
peak of the economic cycle 
(and interest rates likely to 
rise at some stage) but 
Europe much closer to the 
bottom (with the possibility 
of further interest rate 


declines), there is no reason 
why the markets should 
move together. 

The UK, as usual, sits 
somewhere between Europe 
and the US, since its eco- 
nomic cycle is more 
advanced than its continen- 
tal neighbours and its next 
move in interest rates is 
expected to be up. But, as 
the graph shows, London 
has singularly failed to keep 
pace with Wall Street’s mas- 
sive advance. 

Why, therefore, should 
London follow Wall Street 
blindly on the way down? By 
Thursday, this question was 
appearing academic as Wall 
Street recovered and mar- 
kets moved up in tandem. 
But it could be revived again 
if the US equity market does 
finally crack. 

This was also a week in 
which the market had the 
nhannn to consider some lon- 
ger-term issues. The govern- 
ment unveiled a proposal for 
pensions reform in which 
the baric pension and Scarps 



Which way cBd the markets go? 


Wall Street streets ahead ; 
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Highlights of the week 


Prfc® 

y’cfay 


Dow Jones tod Average 

Monday 691332 + 41.18 

Tuesday • 68SJ2 - 6620 

Wednesday 694535 + 93.13 

Thursday 6944.70 - 1.15 

Friday 


RBE 100 Index 
Ado WjORtns 

British Aerospace _ 
British Airways 
Cadbury Schweppes 
CJosa Bros 
Commercial Union 
GKN. 

Loqtea _ 

MFI Furniture .. 
Pace Micro Tech 
RoOs-Ftpyce 
Smith & Nephew 
Southern Electric 
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(the state eamings-related 
pensions scheme) will he 
replaced by individual “pen- 
sion funds" financed by 
rebates from National Insur- 
ance attributions. 

The idea is that people will 
invest their rebates (£9 a 
week for everyone, an addi- 
tional 5 per cent of earnings 
subject to NI payments for 
those in Serps) to build a 
pension fond on retirement 

This mi gh t be a bonanza 
for those in the insurance 
and fund management 
industry - hut will it be 
good news for the markets? 
After all, it will create a 
whole new group of people 
whose fortunes are tied to 
the stock market; in the US, 
the growth of 401 (k) per- 
sonal pension funds has 
been cited as one of the fac- 
tors supporting the long bull 
market 

The effect will take a long 
time to build up, though. It 
will not be until the aid of 
the next parliament that the 
contributions start (and then 
only if the Conservatives are 
re-elected). 

In the first year, the new 
money for investment will 
be E320m, rising to £640m in 
the second year and so on. 
That is a large sum, hut far 
smaller than the £50bn of 
cash that flowed into institu- 
tions in the first three quar- 
ters of last year. Contribu- 
tions will reach around 
£Z4bn In 2040 - but that is 
way beyond the horizon of 
even the most Warren Buf- 
fett-style long-term investor. 

Meanwhile, Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson (DKB) 
points out that the 1995 Pen- 
sions Act, with its minimum 
ftmding requirement (MFB). 


will start to force pension 
funds away from their heavy 
dependence on equities. 
Funds will have to prove 
their solvency, with employ- 
ers making up the flfflhrenflg 
if there is a shortfall. 

“Although moat funds 
would currently pass the 
MFR test, trustees are 
increasingly likely to heed 
the voices of caution,” says 
DKB. “Actuaries will demon- 
strate that aggressive invest- 
ment policies, with high 
equity weightings, run a 
higher risk of falling below 

the threshold.” 


T he act's model for 
the average fund 
shows a much 
higher gilt exposure 
than fonds now possess, and 
has no allowance for over- 
seas assets. This could 
prompt funds to sell some 
overseas holdings. 

An additional compli- 
cation is that a fell in the 
market might push soma 
well-financed funds closer to 
the MBit threshold. This 
would- make them . move . 
nearer to the model portfolio - 
- forcing them to sell equi- 
ties into a downturn. . 

“The government has 
unintentionally' introduced a 
major destabilising force 
into the domestic market 
and into overseas equity 
markets where the IS inves- 
tor dominates," DKB adds. 

• Last week's London col- 
umn referred to the South- 
ampton, Isle of Wight and 
Sooth of England Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company - 
better known as Red Funnel. 
The accompanying photo- 
graph mistakenly showed a 
W3ghtHnk ferry. 


Global Investment Management 


James Cape! Investment Management's experienced team of portfolio 
managers specialises in looking after multicurrency portfolios for 
international investors, their advisers and smaller institutions. 


The International Portfolio Management service is available for clients 
with a minimum of US$500,000 to invest through London or the 
Channel Islands, as individual tax situations dictate. 


We have been at the forefront of the securities industry for over 200 years. 
We axe part of HSBC Investment Banking which has 42 offices 
on five continents and we benefit from the global resources of 
HSBC Holdings pic, one of the largest banking and 
financial services organisations in the world. 


Far further information, please contact 
Stephen Oakes 

James Capd Investment Management 
6 Bevis Marks, Loudon, EC3A 7JQ. 

Telephone: +44 171*626 0566 Facsimile: +44 171-283 3189 


James Capel Investment Management 


Capd fattuu e a Management is a trading name of HSBC Investment Bank pic. 
ggggfcagd by SEA and a member of rite Loadoo Stock Exchange. 


Member HSBC 42^ Group 


Tony Jackson 




Privatising pensions will be hugely expensive 


T he UK government’s 
plans to privatise 
state pensions have 
caosed a distinct 
flurry in investment 

circles. 

The change would not take 

foil effect for decades, and few 

suppose the Tories will be 
around after May to enact it But 

the idea has been launched and, 

for those who make a living han- 

dling others’ savings, it means 
business. 

The effect on the markets 
would be less dramatic, but 
hardly trivial. 

Forty years on, annual contri- 

butions for privatised pensions 
are projected at £14bn, almost 

half the size of today's cash flow 

for the whole UK pension fond 

industry. Pot another way, pen- 

sion funds under marmgPTnmi t 
today total £6S0bn. On the gov- 

ernment's calculations, the new 
scheme eventually would create 

funds worth the same again 
But it would not do to get bog- 
ged down in detail. Let os work 
on two hypotheses: that the 

Tories wfl] not survive to pursue 

this particular scheme, and that 

something like it is going to hap- 

pen anyway. 

The starting point is that the 

Chilean approach to privatised 

pensions, on which the UK 
scheme is (broadly) modelled, 
has become an intellectual fash- 

ion world-wide. Australia priva- 
tised its superannuation system 
recently and the US is discussing 

switching its social security fond 

into equities. 

The UK Labour party's posi- 
tion on this is ambiguous. Offi- 
cially, it will not countenance 


the enforced withdrawal of the 

universal right to a state pen- 

sion. Unofficially, it plainly feels 
gratefol to the Tories for open- 

ing the door. 

» Whoever enacts reform, there 

are risky assumptions involved. 

Privatising pensions carries nm» 

central snag: the cost to the gen- 

eration in work when the switch 
takes place. 

The system of unfunded pen- 

sions is like a chain letter. Those 
British workers who retired in 

1909, when the old age pension 

was introduced, had the best of 
both worlds. Not having paid 

taxes for their own parents, they 

were supported by their chil- 

dren. 

Correspondingly, those in 
work when the system stops will 
have to pay both for their par- 

ents and for themselves. Nor are 
the sums remotely symmetrical. 

In 1909, only a small minority 

reached 65, and their life expec- 
tancy was only a year or two 
thereafter. 

Setti n g the wheel In motion 
was cheap: stepping it will be 

hugely expensive. For optimists 

- including the UK government 

- that cost win be met by higher 

economic growth. Remove the 

government as an Intermediary, 

and the magic of the markets 

can get to work. 

The savings of individuals are 

placed directly in the hands of 

the corporate sector, and the 

resulting surge in productive 

investment fonds the whole pro- 


1 per cent of GDP - are too sm&Q 
to have a galvanising effect The 
real question is whether privatis- 

ing pensions would Increase 
savings in total 
Oddly enough, twg is unclear. 
As my colleague, Martin Wolf; 

pointed out earlier this week, 

those countries with the highest 

reliance on funded pensions 

already - the UK and US - have 

far lower savings ratios than 

Japan and Germany, where reli- 

ance on funded p ensions is tiny. 
Perhaps this should not sur- 

prise ns. Speaking personally, I 
place more faith in trust law 

than I do in politicians. If my 


Labour must 
feel grateful 
to the Tories 
for opening 
the door 
to reform 


Wefl, maybe. Lower taxation 

and government borrowing can- 

not be a bad thing economically, 
even if the sums involved - say, 


pension depended wholly on the 

whim of future . governments, I 

would certainly put money away . 

as a precaution. If I have an 

Identifiable nest egg of personal 

savings, I feel less need to hedge 

my bets. 

From the narrower perspective 

of the equity market, p r i vati sing 

pensions would he helpful in 
another way. Far mere than 30 
years, UK pension funds have 

had more money coming in than 

going out: that is, they have had 

a perpetual appetite for equities. 

At some point in future, that 

will change. The actuarial sums 


are tricky, hut the best bet is 

that the cash flaw of UK pension 

funds as a class is due to turn 

negative in 30 to 40 years. In that 

case, the arrival of privatised 

pensions would keep the cash 

flow' positive for another genera- 

tion. ■; 

It does r not follow, of course, 

that all the money would go into 

equities. -In Australia, the priva- 

tisation of superannuation is 
already making'' waves in the 

mortgage market. This ; is 
because the institutions, looking 

■ to invest same of the new - cash 

in low-risk instruments, have 

created" a surge of demand for 
mortgage-backed securities.. 
Stnrilariy,lt would not be sur- 

prising if. reform to the UK cre- 
ated extra demand for index- 
linked bonds. Afterall, if a pri- 

vatised pension is to be compul- 
sory, the. money needs to -be 
invested with extra caution. - 
It might - be objected that a 

funded system which relies an 

index-linked -gilts is; not really 

fonded at afi, since it cre ate s an 

. open-ended liability for the tax- 

payer. But there . might be 
demand for indexed bonds from 
the ; regulated utilities, for 
instance,' which operate 1 an . an 

inflation-linked basis to the first 

place. r’ • •/ 

One final word of cauti.cm. Pen- 
sicmE 'area highly^ technical busi- 

ness, and the' views . of profes- 
sionals normally', cany, a certain 
weight Faced with a privatisa- 

tion bonanza, though, -they 
become deeply interested par- 
ties. When concrete proposals 
come along, the rest of -us mnst 

study the fine print and draw 

onr own . conclusions: ■■ 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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WEEKEND INVESTOR 


■ Results due next week 


Amount 
Sector dun 


DMdend 
Last yaor 
Interim Rnai 


Company 

FMAL DIVIDENDS 

Angia Pacific 
Aquarius Group 
B8A Group 
BPP KUgs. 

Baynes (Charted 
BOam 
Briton 
British Via 
BruntcStTe Aggs. 

Caldertxim 
Camkwer hvs. 

Caoflal Carp 
Church & Co 
CMC 

Coats VtyaBa 
CWtBant 

Ccriwortti 

Coutts Consulting Group 
Cowte Group 
Cussins Property 
Enterprise Oil 
Expamet bit). 

Fairey Group 
General Cable 
Graham Group 
Harrisons & CrasAaM 
Heywood Wi&ams 
Independent Insurance 
INSTEM 
WVESCO 
M 

Mrum Justitia 
Jeyes Group 

Jupiter International Grew 

Kaktn Group 

Laporte 

Legal & General 
Leslie Wise Group 
Lionteart 

M&G brooms Inu Tst * 
MAID 

Malaya Group 
Merchants Trust * 

Midland bid Newspapers 
Minorca f 
Minor Group 
Mithras n 
Mofins 

Nelson Hurst 

Orange 

Peek 

Portland Group 
Perry Group 
Persimmon 
Persona Group 
Premier Oa 
Raon 

Rectift & Cobnan tt 
Reed ML 
Reiyon 

Rertokil fnfftaf 
Robert waiters 
Sanderson BramaH 
SctwHs 
Stalls 

Sptrax-Sarco Eng 
Tl Group 
TeteWest 
Tffixiry Douglas 
Treats Group 
United Biscuits 
United News & Media 
vitae Group 
Weffingtm Http. 

Wood (Arthur] 

Woodchester irtv. 

VoricsNreTV 

Zeneca 

INTERIM DIVIDENDS 

Cash Conveners 
Carters ML 
Domestic & General 
Wcinwart Dev Find 
Murray Ventures 
Pochms 
Poiyplpe 
Redraw Group 
Sheffield United 


'Dividends are shown net ponce per share and are adjusted lor any intervening 
scrip issue. Reports and accounts are nffl normally available until about six weeks 
altar the board meeting to approve prefminaiy results t US currency TT Gorman 
currency shown. * Quarterly cfondends shown. This list la not necessarily 
comprehensive since companies are no longer obliged to notify tho Stock 
Exchange of imminent annguoaments. 


Last week's interim results 

NaH Pre-tax Interim rtrtdandH" 

Company Sector year to profit £000) per share (p) 

Albemarle & Bond AIM Dec 727 (382) - (-) 

ABzyme * AIM Dec 1,0201. (-) - (-) 

Broctae HWi Dec 21L (1081) - {-) 

British Bralech © Fbn Jan 17,6001 (15^001) - I-) 

Brunei Eng Dec 7JJOOL (133) - (-) 

Brunner Hand Dun Dec 8£00 {7,400} 2.9 (-) 

GALA B&C Dec 2,710 (2,110) 1.3 0 2) 

Close Brothes Dtfti Jan 28£00 (121,700) 3.8 (3.2) 

Cornwell Parker HsaG Jan 7,290 (32701) 1 (0.3| 

EtSntlurtfl income 9 taTr Janf 4553 (46 .t) 1 (U 

Etfas O SpSv Dec 3,07(1 (1,3601) - (-) 

European leisure UUi Dec 3fl*0 (2228) 1 i-l 

Fayrevwod AIM Oct 103 (35) 0.4 {•) 

Ftnefct Bis* Dec 7,110 (4£S0) 2.2 (l.g) 

Renting Enterprise InTr Dec] 280 J (266.7) 1.55 (1.551 

Form scan AIM Jan 595 (BIZ) 1 i-j 

FmtBngton Dual InTr Jant 2282 087.7) 1.75 n 75} 

Futaum O InTr Jant - (-) 2.65 12.65) 

GOT Med Oct 3400 (2.310) 2.3 12.1) 

GaiEfbrd B&C Dec 522 (420) 0.5 (0-5) 

Go-Ahead Tms Dec 7,900 f&fiaa) 2.15 (l.BS) 

Green (Ernest) Prop Dec 30B (3761) 2 l-» 

Hayes SpSv Dec 84200 (60200) 3 iZ61 

industrial Control E&BE Nov 3,020 (2,128) 16 (1.5) 

f Euro Utflibes InTr Jant 132.74 fl012S) 2.1 <Zl> 

JUS hilt Jant 30646 (258.13) 3.15 1295) 

KendeB Prop Oct 764L (1J230L) - (-1 

Lou Printing E8££ Dec 1260 (782) JJ (0.0) 

Lytes IS.) Text Dec 162 (4951) 0.75 (-1 

Meteor Tech AH Nov 2JJ10L (1131) - (-1 

Muddovi (A&J) Prop Dec 5250 ($250} 3.3344 (3.2374) 

Pacific Horizon IdTr Jant STA (SLOT] - (-) 

Psanouri Brws Nov 1061 (414) - (0.0471 

Prestwick ESffi Feb 710 (127) 0.3 <-) 

Primary Hem AIM Dec 290 {-) 16 (-) 

Raine BSC Dec Ijn (1,3501) - (•) 

SECT Text Oct 109 (132) - H 

Scottish Asian IdTr Jant 346.1 (370.1) - (-) 

Souflwm News AH Dae 8,170 (563 0) 5 (4.5) 

Southern Vactis . AIM Oct 898 (880) - I-) 

Sunderland L&H Nov 1,080 (16401) ■ (-) 

Syndicate Capitol taTr Dart 1112 (10X4 1-25 (1) 

Tepnei Wb H» Dec BSOL (4991) - B 

Trace Computers SpSv Nov 145 (501) - (-) 

Wetherapaon (JD) Brws Jen 8,110 (5,KO) 34 (3 ij 

(Figures m pwentheses are tor tha corresponding perwd.) "Dividends are shewn 
net ponce per share, except where otherwise Indicated. L=toss. 1 Not asset va4re 
per share, * Irish punts and pence. 3-rnorxh figures, $ US dollars and cents. C 
9-month Bgure3. ♦ 15-manth figures. * 27-weefc figures. 


Beta 

Friday 

05 

05 

. 

HsaG 

Friday 

- 

- 

- 

Eng 

Tuesday 

15 

42 

2.1 

SpSv 

Tuesday 

35 

75 

45 

Eng 

Wednesday 

05 

15 

155 

Big 

Wednesday 22 

3.1 

22 

Prop 

Friday 

355 

45 

45 

Chmi 

Monday 

- 
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■ Rights issues 

Biocure is to raise approx. £2.5m via a 4-5 rights € 9p. 

■ Offers for sale, p lacings & introductions 

Dobbies Garden Centres is to raise approx. £2.5m via a placing on 
AIM of 1.25m 
shares © 200p. 

GGT is to raise £55m via a placing & open otter. 

Heals is to raise El 2m via Its piecing. 

Sheffield Eagles is comming to AIM via a floatation. 
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■ Directors* share dealings 

Transacttone In own companies: 
February 24-28 1997 


SALES 

Abacus Polar Dist 554.400 1220 3 

Commercial Union Insu 10,000 B8 1 . 

Dawn Til Dusk RetG 150,000 . 207 1 

Dawson Holdings SSer 7,000 177 1 

Eldridge Pope Brew 6,400 18 1 

Gtenmorangie Alco 26.00 25 1 

Man (E □ & F) OtfiF 101.703 200 1 

Marks & Spencer R«*G 15,266 77 3 

NWF Group Oivl 10,000 28 2 

Royal Bank of Scot 830,4 20,000 124 1 . . 

Status L&H I 61,000 65 1 

Surrey L&HI 3.000.000 30 1 

Whmtn & Dudley Brew 5.000 34 1 

BOC Chetn 50,000 488 1 * 

Chesterfield Prop 14.100 90 1 * 

De La Rue PP&P 2,089 13 1 * 

Harry Ramsdens Brew 50,000 172 1 * 

Marks & Spencer RetG 46212 236 1 

Tate 5 Lyle . . FdPr 10.000 44 T 

Yates Brothers Brew 60,000 280 1 * 

PURCHASES 

Critchley Elec 13,300 100 1 

Electra Inv Trst hivT 10,000 47 1 

EMAP Mdia 7,886 61 3 

Ewart Prop 20.000 12 1 

Helical Bar Prop 55,000 234 1 

Klein wort Qseas Tst tnVF 9,000 27 1 

Rank. Group pic L&H! 5,000 21 1 

SEP Indl Holdings Dtst 300.000 75 2 

Waste Mangmnt Int SSer 3,800 10 1 

Companies must notify the Stock Exchange wurun five workrig days of a share transaction by a director. This first contains 
an transactions (listed and Aim). Including exercise of options H if 100% subsequently sold, with a value over £10.000. 
Information released bv the Slock Exchange. Shares traded are ordinary. Sourc* The Inside Track, Edinburgh. 0131-473 
7070 


Uncertainty reigns 
in Deng's wake 


But Yonghao Pu believes there will be 
benefits for those looking to the long term 


C hina's stock mar- 
kets, one of Deng 
Xiaoping's most 
controversial 
creations, have held steady 
since his death. But the lon- 
ger term uncertainty 
remains: What wiQ happen 
to the markets in the Post- 
Deng era? 

The relatively tiny “B" 
share market, stocks 
denominated in US dollars 
and restricted (at least in 
theory) to foreign buyers, 
had fallen for three consec- 
utive years until late last 
year. Then a sudden strong 
rally, based mainly on 
improving economic funda- 
mentals, left Shanghai 
share prices nearly 38 per 
cent higher over the year. 
The worry now is that polit- 
ical uncertainty might 
return to haunt the markets 
In the coming months, espe- 
cially if major policy and 
personnel changes surface 
in the 15th Party Congress 
scheduled for October this 
year. 

Although It is possible 
that some power struggles 
will erupt, radical change 
. seems unlikely. After alL do 
not forget that one of 
Deng's legacies is that indi- 
viduals carry less weight in 
the Communist party than 
they did in Mao's day. As a 
result, the hope is that 
■minor differences of opinion 
are likely to surface in a 
relatively democratic fash- 
ion, without upsetting the 
market 

The economic outlook is 
also improving sufficiently 
to tempt back some of the 
investors who left the stock 
market when the lean years 
started in 1994. Inflation has 
been the big bugbear, rising 
to 15 per cent in 1995. This 
year it is expected to stay 
around 6 per cent, while the 
projected GDP growth rate 
for the next two years is 
well over 10 per cent Chi- 
na's 1997 budget, 
announced on Sunday, reit- 
erated its 6 per cent infla- 
tion target 


Abacus Polar Group 


The week's largest sale was at Abacus Polar, the electronics components distributor. Although the total 
value at shares sold by the three directors was almost El . 22 m. they stiH hold 8 per cent of the total issued. 
Peter Griffith- Jones and Peter Wareany sold just over 10 per cent of their total holdings. 

Share price (hence) E£JEZ2EE2mHII^V~ 

330 — fiAK Blake' 125.000 I- 

M P.L Qnflrth-Joneo (TO) 154/400 
- P a Wareany 275,000 a 2Z0p [ - 
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As long as the economy 
remains in good shape, it 
will support political and 
social stability. So, provided 
Beijing sticks to its reform- 
ing strategy, as has been 
widely predicted, the stock 
market could enjoy another 
boom year. But there ate 
also a number of extra 
reasons to support investor 
optimism. 

First, the public interest 
in equities is ever increas- 
ing. At the end of 1996. 2im 
Chinese had opened stock- 
trading accounts, or one in 
every 15 urban residents. In 
the second half of last year, 
they poured in an estimated 
Y300bn yuan C$ 22 bn). 

The enthusiasm is likely 
to continue this year as 

Some power 
struggles will 
erupt but 
radical 

change seems 
unlikely 

many Chinese seek invest- 
ment alternatives now that 
interest rates, which were 
cut twice last year, are 
expected to fall again. Even 
if the Chinese mobilise just 
a small portion of their 
bank savings, which stood 
at Y3.8 trillion yuan 
(£280bn) at end-1996, the 
impact on the stock market 
will be huge. 

Second, companies are 
expected to do substantially 
better this year. Forecasts 
are that earnings of most 
listed companies will grow 
20-30 per cent this year, 
Given such strong growth 
prospects, many U B H shares 
are now obviously under- 
valued. “B” shares are sell- 
ing at an average 10 times 
the 1997 estimated earnings. 
That's less than half the 
level of the corresponding 
“A” shares, which are sell- 
ing at over 20 times 1997 


earnings. Even after the 
year-end and new year 
rally, prices for “B” shares 
listed on the Shanghai 
Stock Exchange are still 45 
per cent below their 1993 
high. 

Finally, and this could 
well be the most important 
factor, the regulatory 
authorities also want to 
breathe life into the “B” 
share stock market They 
have declared their desire 
to see China the financial 
centre of Asia. But foreign 
investors have long com- 
plained that all the serious 
action takes place in the 
“A” share market which is 
reserved for local investors 
and on which prices are 
denominated in yuan. 

The “B” market, the only 
one to which foreigners 
have access, has as yet only 
a small number of compa- 
nies; shares are hard to buy 
and sell; and prices are very 
volatile, spurred an by spec- 
ulation by local investors 
whenever the government 
seems prepared to turn a 
blind eye to their participa- 
tion. As yet, many impor- 
tant foreign i nv estin g insti- 
tutions are boycotting the 

mainland gtOCk mark ets in 

favour of Hang Kong. 

Last year, the China Sec- 
urities Regulatory Commis- 
sion (CSRC) encouraged a 
large number of new com- 
panies to join the S hanghai 
and Shenzhen “B” marlwfx, 

and more are on the way 
this year. This move ha« 
been given a guarded wel- 
come, because of fears that 
some of the new entrant 
may be of poor quality. 
Another plan would encour- 
age the mutual fond indus- 
try to switch from property 
to shares. And efforts to 
take scone of the speculative 
froth out of the market 
include a 10 per cent limit 
on share price movements, 
and a ban an bank -lending 
for speculative investment 

But in the long-term, 
China could repay the 
brave. -- 


Last week’s preliminary results 
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Common myths about 
Offshore Banking 



“It’s only for millionaires” 
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In fact all you need to open an offshore bank account is £1. For this smaH sum you can 
take advantage of the many benefits offshore banking provides. For example, by simply 
moving your UK savings and investments to an offshore bank while you are living 
overseas, you can minimise your UK tax bill 

To help you see if you could benefit from this, try answering the following questions: 

1. Will you be overseas for a full UK tax year? YES □ NO □ 

2. Do you have savings in the UK? YES Ci NO d 

3. Do you have property in the UK? VES □ NO □ 

4. Do you have any investments m the UK? VES □ NO □ 

IS you ticked yes' to the first question and one other, there's a good chance you 
may have a ta>. liability you could legally reduce by banking offshore. This is just 
one of the benefits You will also receive income from your savings and 
investments without the deduction of tax and you wifi not normally have to pay 
capital gams lax on investments held offshore. Midland Offshore can advise you 
on your finances to ensure you are getting the most from these and the other 
benefits available. 

To find out how you can legally avoid UK taxes, contact Midland Offshore now, 
fer a free copy of our brochure ‘How to minimise your UK tax bill' and details of 
the many benefits Midland Offshore can provide. 


Please send me my free copy of . 
'How to minimfse yocr UK tax Mf\ 


Midland Offshore. PO Box 675, St Helier 
Jersey JE45YD, Channel Islands afFnasr 
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Call 44 1534 616111 or fax 44 1534 616222 24hours*ciay 

Please quote ref no: FT0997 . . 


MIDLAND 

. OFFSHORE 


Helping you make your money work harder 

Member HSBC <2> Group 
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W hen I got back to 
Yamanouchi. I 
wished 1 hadn't 
stayed away so long. 
My old friend Toshimasa picked 
me up from the station and we 
rattled off in his truck towards 
the pass that leads to the village. 
On the way we were trying to 
work out how long it had been. 
Seven years, he guessed. 1 
thought maybe six. 

At the top of the pass the famil- 
iar scene opened out before xny 
eyes. There were the first small 
bouses on top of the ridge, each 
with snow piled ludicrously high 
on its roof and like a smooth 
white blanket covering the rice 
terraces. To each side of the road 
snow was heaped as high as a 
house. “Not much snow this 
year," said Toshimasa quite seri- 
ously. “Not half as much as 
usual." 

Japan is not where you would 
expect to End the rural idyll. 
Nevertheless. Yamanouchi is the 
nearest I have ever come to para- 
dise. The road snakes away 


Arcadia 


A backwater paradise preserved 

Lesley Downer rediscovers the unspoilt pleasures of remote Japan 


through the village. Perhaps 200 
souls live there, farming their 
fields, harvesting their vegeta- 
bles. rearing trout in their ponds. 
In the summer, the place is noisy 
with the sound of rushing water 
and the chirruping of crickets. In 
the winter, it Is utterly silent 
under its blanket of snow. 

Life in Yamanouchi does not 
operate at Tokyo speed. Crowded 
under the kotaisu - a low table 
with a heating element beneath 
and quilts on top. under which 
you stick your knees - we settled 
down for a Jong session of catch- 
ing up- 

Toshimasa’s mother served 
food in small dishes: small curled 
fern heads, stew made from a 


rabbit which Toshimasa had 
caught, a small grilled trout, also 
caught by him, and simmered 
kelp tied Into knots. 

Was I married yet? she asked. 
Whenever I turn up the subject of 
marriage always arises. Trying to 
deflect the question, I asked 
about the - 10 -year-old man at the 
end of the village who. when I 
left there, had been in need of a 
wife. 

His mother had asked me if I 
could send one from E n gland. 1 
told her regretfully that English 
people do not operate like that 

Seven years ago I nearly 
bought a house here. I was in 
Tokyo when the phone rang and 
Tosbimasa's broad northern vow- 


els and hearty northern laugh 
came booming down the line. 

“Lizzlie-san,” he roared. A 
wooden house with a thatched 
roof had become vacant. The old 
woman who lived there had died 
and the rest of her family had 
long since moved to Tokyo in 
search of work. 

If someone did not buy the 
house it would be torn down. 
Toshimasa and Mr Matsui, the 
village elder and a keen pre- 
server of the old ways, put their 
hearts together. Perhaps I could 
buy the house and thereby save 

asked the price. "YSOOJJOO," 
said Toshimasa. At the exchange 
rate of the time, that amounted 


to just £2,000. I was on the next 
train. 

It was winter that time I vis- 
ited, too. Toshimasa picked me 
up at the station, and we drove 
through the pass down to the vil- 
lage and tramped through the 
snow to have a look at the house. 
There was a place to park the 
car, a vegetable patch and a 
round pond. But the house itself, 
alas, was in poor condition. The 
wooden walls were ballasted with 
sheets of rusting corrugated iron: 
the roof needed rethatching; and 
as for the toilet . . . “Rather primi- 
tive,” Toshimasa had told me. 

Given the standards of toilets 
in the village, this was not good 
news. In fact, it was a hole in the 


ground in an outhouse by the 
front door. 

I began to daydream. I would 
have a car pn* leave it . at the 
local airport and commute to 
Tokyo. I would build an upper 
floor under the eaves and install 
my fa x n? aff htne and computer. 
My friends would come and. stay. 
And when no one Was there, the 
villagers would take care of- the 
most important task - sweeping 
the snow off the roof. . 

In the end I decided against It. 
It would cost a fortune to refur- 
bish; and. as Toshimasa pointed 
out, it was below the road, near 
the river. There would be damp. 

The next year a couple of 
things happened. A new bullet 


train line was completed, tonJonff 
Tokyo to Yamagata, the nearest 
big city, making it seriously fea- 
sible to commute to the viliage- 
And Toshimasa phoned me excit- 
edly to tell me that the villagers 
hid discovered a mineral botspr- 
ing. They were going to bore 
deeper, they would build hotels. 
The village would stop being the 
unknown, little backwater which 
I loved and become a resort, ii 
only I had bought that house, I 
thought, the land alone would no 

doubt have multiplied in value a 
thousandfold and I would be rich- 

Seven years on. on my way to 
the village again, I was worried 
the place would be unrecognisa- 
ble. But Tosbimasa’s enthusiasm 
had been premature - when I 
flpvpd him about the hotspring he 
said. “Oh that, there was nothing 
there". The village was utterly 
unchanged. 

As for my house ... “It was 
torn down," Toshimasa said- The 
snow was so high that we could 
not even locate where it had 
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Tolerance on the Tube 

New in-your-face drugs ads on the Underground have met with much approval. Simon Kuper reports 


T he Tube is a venae. 

Willingly or other- 
wise, it is a shared 
space, a commune on 
wheels, a town square 
with slashed seats and very occa- 
sional, hushed conversations. 
When the doors open, you enter a 
lived-in space, the newspapers 
strewn, chocolate wrappers on 
the Door and a beer can in the 
corner. Still, you are a stake- 
holder. even if you cannot get a 
seat. 

The veins of lines, blue, red, 
green and the rest, are souvenir 
postcards. The Underground is 
like the Metro is like the Subway 
is like Tokyo’s chikatetsu - sub- 
terranean rail networks that tell, 
you something about their city. 
They perform the same function, 
but they smell and look different. 
The carriages are clean or dirty, 
crowded or empty, old, modern. 

In London, the Underground 
began running 134 years ago and 
was the first of its kind. There is 
talk of it being privatised, but a 
change of ownership won’t mean 
that the company you keep will 
change or that the frequency of 
conversations will increase. The 
people stand jammed against one 
another, hardly ever speaking, 
avoiding eye contact and sitting 
some distance from the person 
who looks slightly crazy. 

Most passengers spend a lot of 
time looking at the advertise- 
ments In the carriages, particu- 
larly when a Northern Line train 
breaks down in a tunnel for 20 


minutes at rush hour on a swel- 
tering day in mid-July. There’s 
travel insurance (not intended 
for London trains), images of an 
idyllic Scotland, and matchmaker 
ads that mock the Underground 
experience, showing two lonely 
people passing each other on the 
escalator, never to meet but 
meant to be together. 

Most ads, unlike the landscapes 
and experiences they hint at. are 
guaranteed not to offend. It’s the 
same with the “Poems on the 
Underground”, the ad-like verses 
intended to have general appeal 
and to be a civilising experience 
for the commuter. They are tame, 
mostly rhyme and are easy to 
read, as one would expect of a 
campaign in so public a space in 
such a private city. 

But the Underground is a place 
for experimentation, where its 
social messages are perceived to 
be ahead or public opinion - the 
difficulty is in measuring that 
opinion, judging whether a tab- 
loid editorial or a moving bill- 
board is more representative of 
the collective mind. 

No passengers complained for- 
mally about Wonderbra ads 
which used the warning heard at 
London station platforms, “Mind 
the Gap", over a picture of a 
buxom model. Posters for ’’18" 
rated films run regularly. TDI 
Advertising, which owns the 
rights to advertisement sites on 
the Underground, even passed 
Time Out magazine's Good Sex 
Guide posters after a few alter- 


ations. The public appears to be 
strikingly liberal. 

The latest in-your-face cam- 
paign deals with drugs. These 
days passengers can entertain 
themselves with large cross-track 
signs in bright primary' colours 
which proclaim, tn pink letters, 
“Ecstasy”. "Cocaine" and 
“Speed". The government, for the 
first time, is helping to pay for a 
campaign that advises on how to 
take drugs as safely as possible. 
Its posters are part of London 

Some 
clubgoers 
have tried to 
tear the 
posters off 
Tube walls 

Dance Safety, aimed at late-night 
clubgoers. 

The six different posters had to 
look cool - they resemble flyers 
for nightclubs - otherwise the 
target audience would have failed 
to notice them. Clubbers had told 
the campaigners that classic 
drugs-war posters, showing 
grainy photographs of dying 
addicts with syringes and skulls, 
had become "boring". Clubgoers 
seem to like the London Dance 
Safety posters. Some have tried 
to tear them off Tube walls to 
take them back to their bed- 


rooms. Others have scrawled 
“Legalise" above the drugs’ 
names. 

These are new -style posters for 
a new-style campaign. For unlike 
earlier campaigns, such as Nancy 
Reagan’s “Just Say No" drugs 
war in the US. this one presumes 
that young people are taking ille- 
gal substances. 

British pop stars, taken more 
seriously than politicians by 
teenagers, have recently argued 
the same case. 

London Dance Safety aim to 
give only facts about druugs. 
Ciaran O'Hagan, one of the 
organisers, says clubbers, like 
most people with hobbies, have a 
“trainspotting" mentality: they 
crave information. 

The main face of the drugs 
campaign is the posters. Even 
those Tube travellers who seldom 
find themselves at the Ministry 
of Sound club on a Sunday 
morning do not seem to mind 
them. 

In focus groups beforehand, 
most Tube users applauded 
the drugs campaign. Parents 
wanted to have the booklets 
themselves, to be able to spot 
when their children were taking 
drugs. 

The London School of Hygiene, 
which ran the focus groups, 
knows that people tend to be 
afraid of expressing illiberal opin- 
ions in public. It says the ten- 
dency may be even more pro- 
nounced among Londoners. So 
the school made a point of trying 


to draw any critics out. Some 
people said that while they them- 
selves were delighted with the 
posters, other Tube travellers - 
the semi- mythical Conservative 
lady on a day trip from Chelten- 
ham - might get upset 

But even she has yet to com- 
plain. TDI suspects that may be 
because she has no idea what 
words like “speed" and “ecstasy" 
refer to. 

So, ts the travelling public 
really so liberal? After all, tabloid 
newspaper campaigns against 
Ecstasy appear to be popular, 
and a harsh anti-drugs bill now 
going through the House of Com- 
mons has all-party support 

It may be that there are two 
arenas for debate on drugs. In 
private, some people are tolerant 
as they have either taken drugs 
themselves or have friends who 
have. That may explain the 
relaxed responses in London 
Underground focus groups. 

But when drug use becomes a 
public metaphor for the declining 
morals of British society - as 
happens in parliamentary 
debates - there is a tendency to 
reject the idea of tolerance. No 
one wants society to collapse. 

As an arena, the Underground 
mixes public space with a desire 
for privacy. It is where the 
unwanted newspaper tossed on 
the carriage floor, instead of 
folded on the seat for the next 
commuter, is more a violation of 
public morals than a well-meant 
drugs ad. 
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octet head for 
La-la Land 

Michael Thompson-Noel finds there 
is money in madness 


T his stalking business is 
getting out of band. 1 
feel I can say that 
because 1 find myself 
in the vanguard of a stalking, 
phenomenon. Global experts 
are Intrigued by what is 
happening, for I am the first 
person known to be at the head 
of a s latting rihain. There isn't 
only one person following me. 
There are seven. 

It started a week before '' 
Christmas. I was crossing 
London's Southwark Bridge, on 
my way to weak, when I 
realised I was being trailed by a 
woman whose name I now. 
know to be Janet-Lotdse 
Spybey. 

Janet Louise Is a stockbroker,', 
and no shrinking violet She Is 
6ft tin, with excellent legs. 

Hair: reddish-yellow. Clothes: 
grey striped business suits, 
sometimes a charcoal 
ndcroskirt. 

I told the 
police I was 
being 
victimised 
but of 
course 
they just 
laughed 

Appearance: glinty, gHttery, 
exactly what you would expect 
of a successful, 
thirtysomething, female 
stockbroker at the end of ahull 
market. 

I have asked Janet-Louise . 
why she is stalking me. She 
says she finds it difficult to put 
it into winds. 

The first time she noticed me, 
we were travelling on the Tube. 
She felt strangely drawn. So .. 
strangely drawn that when I 
got out at Mansion House 
station, she decided to follow 
me- And that’s how it started. 

JanetrLouise sends me letters, 
faxes and E-mails bursting with 
love-gnsh. She phones me. She 
wants me to go on holiday with 
her. 

I am being persecuted. •, 
harassed. 1 told the police ! was 
being victimised but of coarse 
they just laughed. ' 

Then things got complicated. 
Four days after Christmas 
Janet-Loulse was following me 
through a department store 
when, pausing in Sleepwear, I 
saw that someone male, early 
20s, raven-haired, obviously 
horn to crime - was stalking -• 
Janet-Loulse. ffis name is 
Serin. 

On January 15 1 noticed that 
while JanetLorrise was stalking; 
me and Serin was following . 
Janet-Loulse, someone 
stringy, crew-cut, also early . 
20s, possibly a trainee chef — , 
was station# Kevin. His name 
is Simon. - 

On January 27 our conga-tine 
of stalkers grew to five when a- 
woman called Virica started 
following Simon. 

Two days later we were 
joined by Denny, tracking 
Virica. 

On February is Annette . 
started stalking Danny. 

- And on Fe hn aa ry~24 onr cast 
grew to eight when Paul tagged 
MwimW on the wad, pu rs u ing 
Annette. 

Neva- in the history of 
stalking have eight people been 
involved In a stalking chain. 
Even double stalking - a simple 
threesome --has not been. - 
reported. 


Our fall stalking chain, 
eight-strong, is not in action 
every day. Stalking isn't like 
that 

- For example, some days, 
when the stock market is 
rocketing crazily higher, 
Jane t-Loulse does not show up. 
So Kevin stalks me, followed by 
Simon, Virica, Danny, Annette 
and PanE Sometimes only four 
or five chain members put in an 
appearance. 

But when act foil strength we 
are a r e ma r k able sight The 
otha- Saturday I drove to south 

London to watch Wimbledon 
Football Club vanquish Queens 
Park Bangers in the FA Cup. 

Nice game: Three goals. And 
there we were; an eight-strong 
staSong chain, til present and 
correct, sitting one behind the 
other in Rows 2 to 9, E Section, 
main grandstand, . . 

Ai half-time we all bought 
burgers, though there was a 
nasty inddemt when Paul 
bumped into Annette as she 

was standing in the queue, 
c ausing Annette to cannon into 
Danny who ricocheted off 
Virica, into Simon, pest Kevin, 
round JanetLouise ami me -• 
into timiattooed arms of a 
dle-harti Wimbledon fan. One of 
the Cro-Magnons. 7ft 2in. 
Wearing a necklace of razor 
blades. 

The Cro-Magnon growled 
Aauuuughhhll and 
Tssss'aggagll as he came 
towards us. Our prospects were 
appalling. But X gave him £300 
and calm was reriored. 

I do not want to make light of 
all this. .Stalking, even . ' 
non-celebrity stalking, is a 


i have been blackly depressed 
ever since JanetLouise first 
started hars ai ta gme just 
before Ohrltiniag, and things, 
have not improved now that we 
have Kevin. Simon, Virica, . 
Danny, Annette and Paul in 
tow. 

Bftt help is at hand. The 
people who are most 
sympathetic to my plight are 
the ^talking specialists 
employed by the Threat 

Management Unit of the Lob 

Angeles Police Department; 

Los Angeles bring the ' 
epicentre of world stalking. The 
THU has sent highly skilled 
counsellors to London, to talk 

■Some days 
K^vin stalks 
me/ followed 
by Simon, : . 
Viyica/ . 
Danny," 
LAiinette and; - 
Paul 

me through my ordeal. 

They have explained that the 
police mt^uftemunabletodeter 
stalkers. As a result, victims of 
stalking usually ha veto <*»np 
Job and - move house to escape 
harassment. 

“ The TMU connselJocs want 
me tomovetoLps Angeles., Bat 
there is a cajtch- So Intiigued 
are they by the phenomenonof 
an ettfot-stemig stalktegriudn 
that they vremfcoff o/ us to move 
toLA-tn L»-laLantl, 
apparently,, a. -story fffcfeours is 
wterfitfOSmJ- - 

^ery wefi,? 
ask lanetrLpuSse, Kevh^Stmoii, 
Virica, Danny* Anne t te and 

sarefbeyTl sa/THS."' ; 



